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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Our Correspondent Tuzoporus, in p. 
103, however correct he may be in other 
more important points relative to the Hon. 
and Rev. George Spencer, must stand cor- 
rected with regard to the value of the Church 
preferment relinquished by that nobleman. 
It consisted only of the living of Brington 
(his father’s parish) in Northamptonshire ; 
which it is true is a rectory, but which, it 
must be well known in the neighbourhood, 
produces not a fifth part of the annual in- 
come stated by our correspondent. 

E. Y. remarks : ** Before your Otp Sus- 

SCRIBER attempted to unfrock Lord Bloom- 
field (as he does, p. 498), he should have 
looked at the articles of the Irish Union, 
where he will find the very case provided 
for, and will perceive that the only effect of 
the allowance of the Roscommon Peerage 
is, that the Crown must await the extinc- 
tion of four peerages instead of three, before 
a uew Irish Peer can be created.”,—If E. Y. 
had referred to p. 290, he would have seen 
the same law laid down by our Otp Sus- 
SCRIBER himself ; and the first paragraph of 
his letter in p. 498, tends to the same point, 
—that, as the Earl of Roscommon was not 
acknowledged by the House of Peers until 
1828, and no new creation has since been 
‘made, the case is without difficulty, pro- 
vided’ that the Roscommon peerage remain- 
ed unclaimed for twelve months after the 
late Earl’s death in 1816. This, we are 
now enabled to state, it did; as, although 
the preserit Eat! perhaps assumed the title, 
neither he, nor any other claimant, made 
any such legal claim before the House 
of Peers as alone could be regarded by 
the Government. The right of the Crown 
to avail itself of the presumed extinction, is 
therefore indefeasible, and Lord Bloom- 
field’s patent holds good. It is true that 
his Lordship has not yet voted at the elec- 
tion of a Representative Peer, and this be- 
cause he has not proved his right hefore 
the House ; but it is merely a voluntary de- 
lay, probably arising from his absence from 
the country. Our Oxtp Susscriser was 
not strictly correct in stating that the pre- 
sent Earl of Roscommon’s name was in- 
cluded, pending his claim, in the annual 
list of Ulster King at Arms; the title was 
returned, but the name left blank. The 
consideration of these circumstances will, it 
is presumed, again restore Lord Bloom- 
field’s patent to the favourable impression 
under which our Orv Svusscriner pre- 
viously viewed it ; and it will be evident 
that the.Crown has merely to quote four in- 
stead of three extinctions in the next pa- 
tent conferred. We presume, indeed, that 
the delay which has taken place in the 
creation of Mr. James Daly to the title of 
Lord Dunsandle, has arisen from an inten- 
tion to wait till the legal space of a twelve- 
month has expired, after the date of a fourth 
extinction, 


Mr. W. Horton Luoyvp says, ‘ Your 
Correspondent W. S. B. part ii. p. 484, of 
last vol. in correcting Sir Walter Scott’s 
errors, appears to have fallen into one him- 
self. He objects to the Dominicans being 
called by Sir Walter Scott black friars, and 
asserts that they were called white friars. But 
the Dominicans certainly were called black 
friars, wearing a black dress; and the Car- 
melites were those called White Friars, as 
see (if authority be necessary) Bonanni's 
Religious Orders, —Burn’s Eccles. Law, art. 
Monasteries,—and Dugdale’s Warwickshire, 

. 122.” 
. J. G. N. observes, that our correspon- 
dents, on the biography and literary labours 
of the Rev. William Ainsworth, in our last 
volume, part ii. pp. 290, 498, 600, do not 
appear to have been aware that a bibliogra- 
phtcal account, with extracts, from that 
author’s ** Medulla Bibliorum, 1652,” was 


‘communicated to our vol. xcvil. i. 599. 


CarTHusiEnsis is desirous to supply an 
omission in the Obituaries of the late Bishop 
of Calcutta (Dr. James), and that great 
and excellent man Dr. Wollaston, by stating 
that they were both, though ‘* longo in- 
tervallo,” educated at the Charter House, a 
school which he could prove by unquestiona- 
ble documents, has produced within the 
last century more distinguished Churchmen, 
Lawyers, and Statesmen, in proportion to 
the number of its scholars, than any other 
public school in the kingdom. 

Mr. Christopher Irwin, of Downend, near 
Bristol, having noticed in our July Maga- 
zine, p.2, the inquiries of W. B. respecting 
the Irwins of Devonshire, sends the following 
information :—John Irwin (who is supposed 
to be the eldest son of Christopher [rwin) 
who removed from Scotland into Devon- 
shire, was buried March 5, 1763; a stone 
was erected to his memory in Kentesbury 
Church (near Barnstaple), but in the re- 
pairs which the church underwent last sum- 
mer, it is jost.. His wife Mary died in 
1796, aged 93. This John Irwin had three 
sons and one daughter, John, William, and 
Christopher. ‘Christopher (my grandfather) 
died Nov. 30, 1768. William Irwin, the 
brother of John Irwin, sen. died Jan. 21, 
1779, aged 60; and Elizabeth his wife, 
died Dec. 7, 1773, who had three sons, 
John, William, and Joseph. 





Errata.—Vol. xctx. ii. p. 491, b. 1. 40, 
Jor Ptolinus, read Plotinus.—P. 492, a. last 
line, for communion, read connexion.-—P. 
495, a. 1. 33, for deemed read deem.—P. 
595, b. line 16 from bottom, for compli- 
ment read complement.—Ibid. Fig. 1. for 
34°4 read 20° 57’.—P. 598, last line, for 
34° 30’ read 20° 57’. 

Vol. c. i. p. 90, a. 1. 20, for 1822 read 
1823 ; p. 184, b. 1, 23, for 1828, read 1829. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 
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DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF MAGDEBURG. 


Mr. Urpan, 

A® the city of Magdeburg (a trans- 
lation of its more ancient appella- 

tion, Parthenopolis) does not come 
within the course generally pursued by 
English travellers in Saxony, the fol- 
lowing account of it, imperfect as it is, 
may not be entirely unacceptable to 
some of your readers ; more especially as 
it has now been, for several ages, one 
of the most important places in that 
country. The present state of the town 
answers the description given of it in 

the Nuremburg Chronicle, it bein 
still considerable as to size, genera 
beauty, and the number of its churches, 
and remarkable for the great strength 
of its fortifications. The form of it is 
nearly that of a circle, whose diameter 
is about an English mile. The prin- 
cipal part is on the western bank of 
the Elbe; there are also a suburb, with 
the citadel, on the eastern, and a few 
small streets, on an island, united to 
both by bridges. The fortifications are 
kept in excellent order ; and the glacis, 
being generally planted with trees and 
shrubs, makes the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the town extremely agree- 

able. 

It seems to have arrived at its highest 
— of eminence in the reign of the 
mperor Otho the Great, who in the 
ear 930, at the desire of his Empress 
dith (according to Speed, a daughter 
of our Saxon king Edward the Elder) 
built the cathedral church in honour 
of St. Maurice, and transferred thither 
one of the ten bishops’ sees established 
by his ancestor Charlemagne, when he 
had completed the conquest of Saxony. 
This church is (with the exception of 
the screen to the choir, the windows 


of the north aisle, north porch, and 
west end, with its towers, which are 
Gothic) promiscuously of those two 
styles of architecture which, when 
found in this country, have been lately 
denominated Norman and Early Eng- 
lish. The profusion of ornaments, 
chiefly foliage, lavished all over the 
interior, is truly astonishing ; and the 
execution of it ts beyond measure de- 
licate. The greatest display of sculp- 
ture is, however, to be found in the 
choir, the capitals of the pillars to 
which are surcharged with foliage; 
and upon these, as pedestals, are placed 
statues of saints, which are in them- 
selves sufficient proofs of the very great 
ability of the artists employed upon the 
building. To the south side of the 
church is attached a quadrangular 
cloister, chiefly in the Norman style 
of architecture, in which are several 
monuments to former dignitaries of the 
see. In achapel, to the south of the 
choir, is a small altar-tomb of white 
stone, to the memory of the Empress 
Edith above-named, with a represen- 
tation of her upon the top of it, of 
which, though much mutilated, enough 
remains to give the spectator an idea of 
its having been a faithful portrait, and 
of one to whom had been allotted no 
common share of personal charms. 
On the margin of the tablet, on which 
the figure reposes, is the following in- 
scription, which remains uninjured : 

** DIVE . REGINE . RONOR . EDIT. 
ANGLIE . REGIS. EDMV DI. FILIE. HIC 
OSSA.CODVTVR.CVI1VS.RELIGIOSI. 
AMORIS . IMPYLSV . HOC. TEPLV . 
AB . OTHONE . MAGNO . DIVO . CAE- 
SARE . FVDATV . EST. OBIIT.ANO. 
CHRISTI . DCCCC . XLVII.” * 





* Several of the letters of this inscription (according to a practice which was common 
in the decline of the Roman empire, and which was imitated by those who had adopted, in 
a degraded form, Roman arts and literature) are placed (in small) within the preceding 
letter, as 1 within D, in the word ** DIVE,” &c. The mention of an effigy on the tomb, 
and the figures in Gothic niches placed round it, indicate that the tomb must have been 
erected at a period much posterior to the death of Edith. As to the inscription round the 
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The sides of the tomb are occupied 
by Gothic niches, which have small 
statues in them; and the north end 
has a representation of some part of 
the legend of St. Elizabeth. The south 
end, from the position of the monu- 
ment, is invisible. 

At the west end of the church there 
is also another altar-tomb, very large, 
and of bronze, to the memory of 
Ernest, a bishop of the see, who died 
in the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, but by whose order it was cast at 
the latter end of the fifteenth. Upon 
it lies a figure of him, in the episcopal 
robes and mitre, with a richly-worked 
Gothic canopy above the head, having 
the crosier in one hand and a staff in 
the other. At the angles are the em- 
blems of the four Evangelists, with the 
exception of that of St. John, which 
was destroyed by the French, when 
they took the town, under Marshal 
Ney. The sides and ends are com- 
posed of Gothic niches, in which are 
statues of the apostles and other saints. 
Behind the choir are two slabs of 
bronze, with figures of bishops upon 
them, in relief; one of Frederic, who 
died in the twelfth century; and the 
other—which is extremely beautiful, 
and has the two first fingers of the 
right hand elevated, as in the act of 
giving the benediction—of Albert, who 
died in the tenth, Possibly this last 
may be to the memory of that prelate, 
mentioned by the Nuremburg Chro- 
nicle as the first of the see. The 
church is at present under repair, so 
that'two monuments are boarded up, 
to secure them from injury. It does 
not, however, appear that either of 
these is that for which it was formerly 
famous—of Otho himself. I suppose, 
therefore, it perished by the hands of the 
French. There was once here a large 
collection of reliques, and, amongst 
them, one of the water-pots, the con- 
tents of which were changed into wine 
by our Saviour, at the marriage-feast of 
Cana in Galilee; but these have dis- 
appeared since the introduction of Lu- 
theranism into the country. There are 
ten other churches besides the cathe- 
drals; one only of which, St. Mary’s, 
belongs to those of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion. The remaining nine, all 
probably rebuilt since the town was 
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burnt in 1631, during the thirty years’ 
war, are St. Ulrica’s, St: John’s, St. 
Catherine’s, St. James’s, St. Sebastian’s, 
St. Nicholas’s, St. Peter’s, the Wallon 
Church, and that of the Holy Ghost. 
These are uniformly in the same style 
of Gothic architecture, which has been 
designated perpendicular English. It 
should, however, be observed, that the 
four first-named have each two lofty 
square towers at their western ends ; 
those of St. John’s being in the Nor- 
man style, having apparently, with the 
greater part of the cathedral and St. 
Mary’s, escaped the otherwise general 
conflagration. St. Mary’s is of an 
earlier order of architecture than the 
cathedral, and is, to all appearance, 
the most ancient edifice in the city. It 
is built of red brick, and is singular as 
having two round towers at its west 
end. The nave is flanked by nine 
plain semicircular arches, resting upon 
massy square pillars, the capitals of 
which are generally engraved with 
Arabesque work : from thence upwards 
the building seems to be of later date, 
other arches having been erected upon 
them in the early English style. The 
transepts and chancel are similar to the 
nave. The windows to the aisles are 
merely narrow highly chamfered open- 
ings, with semicircular heads. 

The square, of which the cathedral 
forms one side, is planted with trees, 
and has upon it the royal palace, pa- 
laces for the superiors of the church, 
a building for the administration of the 
affairs of the province, and a large 
newly-erected barrack for artillery. 
The number of military now stationed 
here is about 4000, chiefly consisting 
of artillery and infantry ; and there are 
extensive barracks for them under the 
western ramparts, besides the quartersin 
the citadel and those above-mentioned. 
In the market-place, in front of the 
town-house, is a small equestrian statue 
of the Emperor Otho the Great, upon 
a lofty pedestal and under a stone 
canopy, with those of his two wives, 


“Edith and Adelaide. 


From the easy communication by 
the Elbe with Hamburgh, this has 
now become a very bustling commer- 
cial town, and the handsome quays to 
the river have very large wareliouses 
upon them. There are manufactories 





verge of the tablet, we cannot judge, without ocular inspection, whether the tablet be the 
same which, as a simple flat stone, might have originally covered the Empress’s tomb; or 
whether the whole has been renewed, and a more ancient inscription imitated.—Evir. 
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for different articles of clothing; but 
that for which the place is particularly 
eminent, is a substitute for coflee from 
the root of the wild succory (Cichorium 
Intybus), a plant to be found on waste 
ground every where in this country, 
and easily recognized in summer and 
autumn a its beautiful blue flower. 
In a state of cultivation the roots grow 
very large and fleshy ; and the prepara- 
tion of them, when used in combina- 
tion with the coffee itself, is said to 
add very much to the agreeableness of 
its flavour. X. Y 


p> 


Mr. Ursan, Oxford, Fel. 16. 

Sigg Antiquarian Correspondent, 

Mr. Fosbroke, in p. 31, complains 
of certain difficulties which he finds 
concerning one Reynold de Clinton, 
mentioned in Hasted’s ‘* History of 
Kent,” vol. iv. p. 367. Hasted, how- 
ever, had in some degree corrected his 
own error, by saying ‘* Reynold, or 
more probably William Lord Clinton.” 
There was a Reginald or Reynold de 
Sandwich, of some eminence, con- 
nected with the history of this town, 
in conjunction with some of the Clin- 
ton family ; which probably led to this 
misapplication of the Christian name: 
but the great benefactor to the House of 
the Carmelite Friars at Sandwich, was 
certainly William Lord Clinton. The 
date of his benefaction, nevertheless, 
was not the twentieth of Edward L., 
but the tenth of Edward III. There 
were, indeed, some grants to the Priory, 
confirmed by letters patent of the eighth 
and thirty-fourth of Edward I.; but 
these, it is presumed, were inferior be- 
nefactions, though the very existence 
of them is sufficient to account for this 
variety and confusion of dates and 
names. Hasted’s ‘* History” is truly 
characterised by Mr. Fosbroke as ‘* va- 
luable ;” but in the present instance, 
whatever relates to the Priory at Sand- 
wich, Hasted copied from Boys, the 
historian of the town. Boys copied 
from Tanner; Tanner from Weever; 
Weever from Bale, Leland, &c. The 
most valuable and interesting part 
of “The History of Sandwich,” by 
Boys, is extracted from the town- 
records, many of which are now lost, 
not entirely it is to be hoped, from 
the unworthy cause mentioned by Mr. 
Garret, the town-clerk—that antiqua- 
ries have borrowed them, and have 
forgotten to return them. This is a 
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serious accusation, which all true an- 
tiquaries are bound to repel; and Mr. 
Garret should be called upon either to 
substantiate the charge, or retract it. 
They might probably have been used 
by Boys, and not replaced. 

Mr. Fosbroke is not quite correct in 
stating that friaries had no territorial 
endowments, though such endowments 
were rare, particularly in the early 
history of such establishments. The 
Dominicans, or Black Friars, are said 
to have come into England in 1221; 
the Franciscans, or Grey Friars, in 12243; 
the Carmelites, or White Friars, about 
1240. The latter were so far from 
being popular at first, that in the forty- 
seventh of Henry III. about three-and 
twenty years after their first introduc- 
tion, we find a writ from the Crown 
for arresting all vagalond Carmelites. 
Hence, by degrees, arose their fixed 
habitations, with occasional endow- 
ments, some of which were considera- 
ble, as this at Sandwich. Henry V. 
is said to have taken up his abode 
with this fraternity, in the year 1416, 
before he embarked for Calais; a pre- 
sumptive proof of their opulence and 
importance. 

he Bernardines were only a re- 
formed branch of Friars, brought into 
England so late as 1452, whose most 
sumptuous foundation was in Oxford, 
from the munificence of Archbishop 
Chicheley, part of whose establishment 
may still be seen in the outer quadran- 
gle of St. John’s College. 

To return to the Clinton family, I 
am quite satisfied that there was no 
William Lord Clinton in the time of 
Edward I. though there were many 
collateral branches of the family of 
that name, both before and after that 
period; and the first William Lord 
Clinton was created Earl of Hunting- 
don in the fourteenth century, and not 
so late as the period of Henry IV. and 
Edward IV. as stated by Mr. Fosbroke, 
i.e. in the fifteenth century. These 
particulars are of importance, as con- 
nected with the history of an illustrious 
family; and as your Repository, Mr. 
Urban, is remarkable for its genealogi- 
cal as well as other treasures of an- 
tiquity, I have transmitted these notices 
for insertion in your pages. Mr. 
Fosbroke himself, on examination of 
Dugdale and other authorities, will see 
clearly the real state of the case, and 
will be the first to correct any mistake. 
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WALK THROUGH THE HIGHLANDS. 
(Continued from page 128.) 

MMEDIATELY on quitting Dum- 

barton, we crossed the Leven, and, 
according to some, entered on the 
Highlands. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, they are said to commence at 
Luss. Soon after this we passed the 
monument, by the road side, erected 
to the memory of Dr. Smollett, and 
were within view of the family man- 
sion. I do not recollect that there is 
any thing particularly elegant in this 
monument, neither is the situation of 
it happy, except in as far. as regards 
publicity. The roads here are un- 
commonly good, and the neighbour- 
hood populous, with several bleach- 
fields. 

At this spot we were joined by a 
dirty and right villanous-looking fel- 
low, with a pack at his back, who 
seemed determined to favour us with his 
company. At first we were shy; but he 
persevered, and, in the end, we gained 
from him some useful information. He 
was a Highlander, and had a perfect 
knowledge of the whole country and 
its inhabitants, in high or low land. 
He had ‘travelled repeatedly over the 
borders, and been as far south as York. 
Finally, it appeared that he was a 
whiskey smuggler, and with this de- 
lightful beverage he travels all over 
Scotland. If this is found upon him 
by the government-officers, 

‘¢ Thae curst horse-leeches o’ th’ Excise, 

Wha mak the whiskey-stills their prize,”’ 


he is instantly deprived of his whole 
cargo. But this is the only punish- 
ment ; ‘‘ for as yet,” says he, ‘‘ there is 
no transporting in our country.” He 
now spoke English well, although at 
the age of twenty-five, he said he was 
unable to utter a word of that lan- 
guage. 

The first view which we had of 
Loch Lomond was infinitely more 
beautiful than 1 have words to express. 
The day was fine, and very warm, 
though not without a refreshing breeze. 
The waves of the Lake rolled stilly and 
placidly to the shore, reflecting, in the 
most vivid manner, heaven’s blue con- 
cave. We had a view of several of 
the Islands, clad in the freshest ver- 
dure; of the house of Cameron, most 
romantically situated on the water’s 
edge, yet ‘* bosomed high in tufted 
trees ;” and of Ben Lomond, at the 
further extremity of the Lake. At the 
spot where we rested, the wild flowers 
from the hedges dispensed the most 
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grateful fragrance; and, altogether, I 
felt the scene highly exhilarating. 
Here, too, the sides of the road were 
adorned with foxglove in great abun- 
dance, and in full bloom, with various 
other flowers, which, without being 
rare, were notwithstanding beautiful. 
“¢ The drooping Ash, and Birch, between, 

Hang their fair tresses o’er the green, 

And all beneath, at random grow 

Each coppice dwarf of varied show, 

Or round the stems profusely twined, 

Fling summer odours on the wind.” 


Before parting, our Highlander told 
us, that in the Loch were as many as 
thirty. islands, on one of which, be- 
longing, | think, to the Duke of Mon- 
trose, there were deer. He also pointed 
out to us Inch Murren, on which, he 
informed us, there is an asylum for the 
** daft people.” He moreover told us 
that the water, within a certain number 
of years, had encroached considerably 
on the land; and, at some distance in 
the Lake, pointed out to us a spot 
where there was formerly a church, 
parts of which are, at times, still 
visible. 

The Islands of Loch Lomond are 
supposed to form part of the Grampian 
chain, which terminates here on the 
west. The depth of this Lake, on the 
south, is not above twenty fathoms; 
but the northern Creek, near the bot- 
tom of Ben Lomond, is from sixty to 
eighty fathoms. Pennant makes its 
length twenty-four Scotch miles; its 
greatest breadth, eight miles. 

We arrived at Luss about four ; and, 
because we wished to be at the foot of 
Ben Lomond, ready to start for its 
summit in the morning, procured a 
boat to cross to Rowerdenan, a solitar 
house, which we reached about half- 
past seven. The mountain looked more 
frowningly than ever, still thicker mists 
parties.” & sailing along its sides ; and 
it appeared that we had little chance 
of a fine day for our ascent on the 
morrow. The mist had the appearance 
of vast columns of steam; and, on 
some parts, it seemed to hang suspend- 
ed like a water-spout. Altogether the 
phenomenon, to an inexperienced eye, 
was very striking, and right melancholy, 
and I already fancied myself in the 
land of heroes, listening to the songs of 
other times. 

We had thought Luss miserable, 
and we scarcely found ourselves better 
off here. We requested some tea, that 
soother of all sorrows, and retired to 
bed. My room at the time was under 
the hands of the masons, and covered 
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with splashes of white-wash, and of the 
most insufferable closeness. ‘‘ There 
was the most villanous compound of 
rank smells that ever offended nostril.” 
** He that would have his window 
open,” says Johnson, ‘* must hold it 
with his hand, unless (what may some- 
times be found amongst good con- 
trivers) there be a nail, which he may 
stick into a hole to keep it from falling.” 
Here, however, there was no nail, and 
I was under the necessity of propping 
the window open with my knapsack, 
which, in the morning, I found sa- 
turated with the dews of heaven. At 
Dumbarton I had Chiniz hangings. 
At Rowerdenan I had none. hat 
would be the pleasure of travelling, 
were it not for variely, 
*< the very spice of life, 

Which gives it all its flavour ?”” 

The morning of Thursday, the 11th, 
had a still more unpropitious appear- 
ance. Thick and impenetrable clouds 
had gathered on the head of Ben Lo- 
mond, and the wind howled most poeéz- 
cally. Strolling into the woods, which 
are here very extensive, and covered 
with the most beautiful heaths, we re- 
enjoyed a view of the Lake. On our 
return along its shores, we observed 
two boats making for our hotel; the 
one containing a gentleman and two 
ladies, the other their carriage. We 
rejoiced at the sight, thinking that, if 
they were companionable souls, they 
would serve to dissipate the solitude of 
Rowerdenan. In this we were not 
disappointed. Having commenced an 
acquaintance, we found that the ladies 
had crossed the Lake, like ourselves, 
with a view of ascending Ben Lomond. 
The gentleman had performed this feat 
before, and had no wish to repeat the 
experiment. We were therefore to be 
the ladies’ conductors, and we com- 
menced our ascent about mid-day. 
One of the ladies was placed on an 
old and steady gray charger, weil-used 
to the rocky and uneven road over 
which he was to pass; and his rider 
seemed to proceed without much ap- 
prehension. The rest of the party 
walked. Having ascended somewhat 
more than a mile, we had a tolerable 
view of the Lake and its Islands. 
Shortly after this it began to rain, and 
every object was suddenly snatched 
from our view. At length, after an 
hour’s march, we were completely en- 
veloped in the thick mists hovering 
near the summit, and very speedily 
wet through. We passed several mo- 
rasses or springs on the side of the 






mountain, when we were frequently 
ankle-deep in the mire, or in the gut- 
ters made by the torrents, and often 
concealed by rushes and long grass. 
We had thus not only to encounter 
wet and dirt, but some danger. The 
day was, in fact, most miserable; yet 
we determined not to return till we 
had gained the summit. At the last 
stage, we left the old horse, took 
some refreshment, and proceeded. Our 
clothes were, at this time, on the side 
from which the wind blew, completely 
covered with a hoar frost, and it was 
intensely cold; yet we heeded it not, 
but arrived at the highest point in 
safety. Storms and thick darkness sur- 
rounded us on all sides. We bent 
over the well-known precipice, but 
could only behold the thick mist sail- 
ing below us. The sight, notwith- 
standing, was really grand, and the 
gulf below horrible. 

Afier resting a sufficient time on the 
summit, and congratulating ourselves 
upon attaining it, we prepared to de- 
scend, and came down right merrily 
till we observed our guide to waver; 
and, long before he confessed it, we 
felt certain that he had missed his way. 
At length he was obliged to stop and 
reconnoitre. We could see but a very 
few yards before us, and our situation 
was any thing but agreeable. We 
wandered altogether at random for a 
very considerable time, and in a direc- 
tion, as it appeared to me, quite dif- 
ferent from that by which we had 
ascended. We did not, however, think 
it expedient to interfere with our guide, 
who yet seemed very ready to take any 
advice. At length we came to a moun- 
tain-stream, and followed its course 
downwards. The walking, for track 
there was none, was now really fright- 
ful. At one moment we were in a 
morass, the next entangled in the 
heath ; and though we fought our way 
with much resolution, yet were we by 
no means sorry when we got a sight of 
the Lake, and finally of our inn. 

The height of Ben Lomond is com- 
monly stated to be 3,262 feet above 
the level of the sea, and it is said to 
be composed chiefly of gneiss, though, 
in its neighbourhood, micaceous schis- 
tus is very abundant. ‘ Ptarmagans,” 
says Gilpin, ‘‘ are found on the summit, 
and roebucks in the lower regions.” 

On Friday, the 12th, we crossed 
the Lake to Invernglass Ferry. The 
breadth at this spot is, I suppose, not 
more than a mile; yet, when we were 
about midway over, we met with a 
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‘considerable swell; and at times our 
guide informed us, the navigation was 
very hazardous, owing to the squalls, 
or sudden gusts of wind, from the 
mountains, The water was beautifully 
clear, and transparent to a very con- 
siderable depth. 

From Invernglass Ferry the road 
was excellent, winding along the bor- 
ders of the Lake, and partly cut out of 
the huge masses of overhanging rock, 
not without an immense expenditure 
of labour and money. By the side of 
the road we did not fail to observe, 

** Copious of flowers, the woodbine pale 

and wan, 

But well compensating her sickly looks 

With never-cloying odours.” 
Few, however, were the passengers to 
enjoy its fragrance. 1 believe, on this 
day, we had it all to ourselves. I do 
not recollect encountering even a shep- 
herd or his dog. The admirable state of 
the roads in these solitary wilds at first 
surprised us considerably; but, when 
once made, they are indestructible. 

Between one and two we arrived at 
Arroquar Inn, a house standing alone 
at the head of Loch Long, and sur- 
rounded by a thick and gloomy grove 
of pines. It has greatly the appearance 
of the abode of a Highland chieftain ; 
and on entering the house, I think 
we learnt that it had actually been the 
residence of a Highland family, and 
not very long relinquished. The rooms 
were large and gloomy, the furniture 
of every description corresponding ; the 
wainscoting of oak; the tables, win- 
dows, and fire-place, truly baronial. 
After a sufficient rest, we proceeded. 

It now occurred to us very forcibly 
that we were in the Highlands. The 
hills, the roads, the lakes, were such 
as we had anticipated. A few misera- 
ble firs, here and there, served to point 
out the abode of man; or, perhaps, a 
solitary and half-blasted pine waved its 
branches, in undisturbed melancholy, 
over some tall cliff. Loch Long, by 
the side of which we were travelling, 
is a salt-water lake, dreary, cold, and 
comfortless ; and we could not avoid 
contrasting its shores with those of the 
’ beautiful and highly-favoured Loch 
Lomond, which we had so lately 
quitted—the latter gently rolling its 
vellucid waves to the shore, over peb- 
Dies without a weed, and hiding them 
under its banks, fringed with alder and 
hazles—the former, disturbed, salt, and 
boisterous—its shores, from the filthy 
and collected sea-weed, resembling the 
sweepings of the Augean stable. 
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Hastening our steps, we soon arrived 
at Glen Croe. We had thought Loch 
Long horrible, but this spot far sur- 
passed it. Besides, it was now raining 
very hard. The swollen streams were 
continually crossing the road, and were 
at first vexatious, because they prevent- 
ed us looking for stepping-stones. At 
length they became so numerous, that 
we walked through them without fur- 
ther trouble. 

The road was here uncommonly 
steep, almost overhung by the huge 
mountain-masses bounding its sides, 
and we now seemed altogether ex- 
cluded from the haunts of men. A 
dismal rivulet foamed by the side of 
the road, into which hastened num- 
berless mountain-streams, causing a 
noise of many waters. A few wan- 
dering sheep were scattered over the 
sides of the mountain. With a good 
road under our feet, in summer, and 
without a possibility of missing our 
way, the scene was tremendous. What, 
then, must it have been in older times, 
without a road, and amidst the dark- 
ness of a night in winter? 

At length we reached the summit 
of the hill, and arrived at Rest-and-be 
thankful, which is a stone, with a 
suitable inscription, placed by the sol- 
diers of the ¢3d regiment, by whose 
labour the road was begun and finished. 
Here we at last rested for a short 
space, and reviewed the road we had 
passed. We appeared to have arrived 
at the end of all things; and I think 
my friend remarked, that the adjoining 
rocks, and scenery altogether, appeared 
to him as the offal, or rubbish-materials, 
thrown aside after the creation of hap- 
pier parts of the world—and which, 
stubborn, unwedgable, unmalleable, 
must ever continue to frown in this 
their primzval and chaotic state— 
without form and void. 

From Rest-and-be-thankful nothing 
attracted our attention till we arrived 
at Ardkinglass, a good house on the 
left, immediately before entering Cairn- 
dow ; the end of our peregrinations for 
the day. As we passed, it appeared to 
us very snug and comfortable, for it 
was in a sheltered situation, surrounded 
by policies of tolerable growth. We 
arrived at the inn at Cairndow, on 
Loch Fyne, a quarter after six, wet, 
and much fatigued; but we found 


‘civility and. comfort, and what more 


can there be in the mansions of lairds 
or chieftains? 
An OLp SUBSCRIBER. 
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Mr. Ursan, 

4 accompanying View (see Plate 

1.) represents the Alms-Houses on 
the Lower Green, at Mitcham, in the 
county of Surrey, lately erected -and 
endowed by the munificence of Miss 
Tate, for twelve poor women, : from 
designs and under the direction of Mr. 
Buckler. These Alins-Houses occupy 
the site of an ancient mansion, formerly. 
the residence of the Tate family, many: 
of whom are, buried in the parish 
church. A monument, beautifully ex- 
ecuted in white marble, has lately been 
erected in the north aisle to the father 
of the:foundress of these Alms- Houses, 
George Tate, Esq. a gentleman of ami- 
able and.accomplished manners. 

ours, &c. ®, 


. 4 . 

Junius,S1r Puiiire Francis, Burke, 
Joun Horne Tooke. : 

Mr. Urpan, Thetford, Feb.13. 


Rea... your correspondent 
«C.S. B.” to your Number for 
September, 1827, p. 223, for an ac- 
count of the burning of the Jesuitical 
books of ‘Busembaum* and others at 
Paris, Aug..7, 1761, I beg to present 
you with an extract from a letter® 
which, soon after the insertion of that 
article in your Miscellany, I received 
from my friend Mr. George Coventry ; 
the author, it will be remembered, of 
the Essay in which the claims of Lord 
George Sackville were very ably as- 
serted. ; 

«© T have now ‘ The Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine’ for October before me. It states that 
the Jesuitical books, twenty-four in number, 
were burnt by the common hangman in 


Paris, on Aug. 7, 1761. ‘The question is,’ 
whether this co ation is the one alluded’ 


to by Jusius; or whether it was one of ‘an’ 
earlier date?..That it cannot be the one 
alluded. to by Junius, is, I think, evident 


from the circumstance that we were at open. 


hostility with France at the era.in question ; 
so that it would have been next. to an im- 


* I quote .it from the Preface to ** The 
Claims of Sir Philip Francis, K.B. to the 
Authorship of Junius’ Letters disproved, and 
some Inquiry into the Claims of the late 
Charles Lloyd, Esq. to the Composition’ of 
them, by: E. H.: Barker.” Lond.’ 1828.—I 
venture to assure your correspondent that, if 
he will examine this: book, he will find a 
great variety of new matter on the whole 
question, without the smallest bias towards 
any particular opinion. 


Gent. Mac. March, 1830. 


g 
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possibility that Junius should have been in’ 
Paris at the said conflagration, unless he 
were a prisoner of war: even then it is not 
likely his quarters would have been in the 
capital. On reference to ‘ La Vie de Bu-’ 
sembaum,’ I find there have been several 
conflagrations of his works: one on March 
10, 1758; also Sept. 9, 1757 ; probably se- 
veral other times at an earlier period. * The 
Edinburgh Review,’ Nov. 1817, tells us, 
that Francis was merely a clerk in’ the 
Foreign Office in 1756, remained until 1758, 
when he went with General Bligh, as se- 


“cretary, to the expedition to St. Cas; ne- 


ver*landed; returned home; in England’ 
until 1761, when he went with Lord Kin- 
noul to Lisbon, by sea; returned home in’ 
October of the same year, and was appointed’ 
to a situation in the War-Office; so that, 
admitting Junius, against all probability,’ 


was in Paris in Aug. 1761, it is evident Frau- 


cis was not there, being then in Lisbon.” 
The date of the burning of the’ 
Jesuitical books at Paris,in Aug. 1761, 
furnishes a most decisive fact against 
the claims made for Burke; for, ‘on’ 
reference to the biography of Burke 
(which I have not at hand), I think it 
will appear that he did not visit Paris’ 
till 1772. 
1 will take the present opportuity of 
doing ‘justice to the memory of Sir 
Philip Francis, as I have béen unin- 
tentionally instrumental in propagating 
some calumnious and false statements: 
respecting him. In p. 89 of my book 
I have quoted the following passage 
from Capt: Medwin’s “* Conversations 
with Lord Byron :” 
*¢§ Do you think (asked) that Sir Walter’ 
Scott’s Novels owe any part of their reputa- 
tion to the concealment of the author's’ 
name?’ ‘No,’ said Lord Byron, ‘such 
works do, not gain or lose by it. Iam ata 
loss to, know his reason for not giving up 
the incognito, but that the reigning family 
could not have been very well pleased with 
Waverley*. There is a degree of Charla- 
tanism in some authors keeping up the un- 
known, Junius owed much of his fame to 
that trick; and now that it is known to be 


So « ‘ 





* On this point Lord Byron’s sentiments, 
(as stated by Capt. Medwin,) have long since 
proved erroneous. Some of Byron’s alleged 
assertions on the subject, particularly re- 
specting an interview between his Lordship 
and Sir Walter Scott in Murray’s shop, have 
been denied by the Novelist, in his late Pre- 
face; and Byron’s ridiculous notion, that 
Waverley gave offence to the reigning family, 
finds the most complete refutation in the 
dedication of the new edition to his Ma- 
jesty.—Ebir, 
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the work of Sir Philip Francis, who reads it? 
A political writer, and one who descends to 
rgonalities, such as disgrace Junius, should 
- immaculate as a public as well as a private 
character ; and Sir Philip was neither. He 
had his price, and was gagged by being sent 
to India. He there seduced another man’s 
wife. It would have been a new case fora 
judge to sit in judgment on himself in a 
crim. con. It seems that his conjugal felicity 
was, not great; for, when his wife died, he 
came into the room where they were sitting 
up with the corpse, and said, ‘ Solder her 
up, solder her up!’ He saw his, daughter 
crying, and scolded her, saying, ‘ An old 
hag, she ought, to have died thirty years 
ago!’ He married, shortly after, a young 
woman. He hated Hastings to a violent 
degree. All he hoped and prayed for, was 
to outlive him, But many of the newspapers 
of the day are written as, well as Junius.’” 

This passage was extracted into va- 
rious periodicals at the time of its first 
appearance in Captain Medwin’s book ; 
and as there was no public contradic- 
tion given to the slanderous statements, 
no doubt, in many quarters, they were 
regarded as true. But a friend, who is 
acquainted with the daughter of Sir 
Philip Francis, made the following 
communication to me, which I am 
happy to make public :—‘‘ The story,” 
she says, ‘* is an infamous falsehood ; 
that she was with her mother during 
her last illness, and remained in the 
house subsequent to that melancholy 
event, and that her father never con- 
ducted himself with the monstrous 
impropriety, never uttered the barba- 
rous expressions there imputed to him ; 
and he.did not. marry again for seven 

ears after the occurrence in question. 
Mr. Francis (the son) had intended 
prosecuting. Captain Medwin and his 
publishers ; but ill health, and a domes- 
tic. misfortune (the loss of an amiable 
and beloved wife) have prevented his 
making any kind of exertion.” 

It may be interesting to some of 

your readers, to know that.the question 
about the authorship of “ ja 
Letters” has been much agitated in 
America. I have received from. that 
distant region three works on the sub- 
ject, of which the titles are: 
"1, ‘Junius Unmasked; or Lord George 
Sackville proved to be Junius. With an 
Appendix, showing that the Author of the 
‘ Letters of Junius’ was also the Author of 
‘ The History of the Reign of George III. ; 
and Author of ‘ The North Briton,’ ascribed 
to Mr. Wilkes. Embellished with a Print 
of Sackville.—Movet urna nomen.”’--Boston, 
1828. 12mo. pp. 187. 
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2. ** Memoirs of John Horne Tooke, 
tonether with his valuable Speeches and 

ritings. Also containing Proofs, identi- 
fying him as the Author of the celebrated 
* Letters of Junius.’ By John H. A.Graham, 
LL.D.—VJustitie generisque humani advoca- 
tus.”—New-York, 1828. 8vo. pp. 242. 

38. ** The Posthumous Works of ‘ Junius ;” 
to which is prefixed an Inquiry respecting 
the Author. Also, A Sketch of the Life of 
John Horne Tooke.—Non vultus, non color 
unus.”—New-York, 1829. 8vo. pp. 428. 

In “ The North American Review,” 
No. 65, Oct. 29, 1829, there is a very 
long article, which takes for its text 
the first-mentioned of these books, 
* Junius Unmasked,” and in which 
the pretensions of Sir Philip Francis 
are refuted at much length, and those 
of Lord George Sackville are enforced. 

My intelligent correspondent, John 
Pickering, Esq. in a letter dated Boston, 
U.S. Nov. 30, 1829, writes to me thus : 

‘«T perceive a work on ‘ Junius’ just 
announced as coming out this winter, 
which I will forward to you. This is 
announced with some pretensions, as 
demonstrating ‘ Junius’ to have been 
the work of an English Peer, to whom 
it has never been attributed.” 

Yours, &c. E.H. Barker. 


Ge 


Mr. Ursan, Summerlands, Exeter, 


Feb. 2. 

prec attention is beneficially 
elicited to lamentable defects in 
leading Institutions, by attempts to 
state them, and to suggest remedies, 
cr some alleviation of a positive and 
crying evil, through the channel of 
widely-circulating periodical publica- 
tions. The Court of Cuancery, 
originally intended as a court of con- 
science and equity, to soften and tem- 
per the asperities of common law, 
corresponded, during a long period, 
with the beneficent design of its in- 
stitution; but, in process of time, an 
unfortunate eo to litigation, too 
— revalent, removed to a court 
istinguished by the fairness of its de- 
cisions so vast a multiplicity of cases, 
as to exclude all possibility of the more 
early or speedy determination. In this 
state of things rules and forms, un- 
avoidably of a tedious and vexatious 
description, were introduced, ostensi- 
bly for the maintenance of due order, 
method, and regularity, but very de- 
structive of the property unfortunately 
involved. A just and slow decision, 
on a comparatively few number of suits 
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long in abeyance, affords no consola- 
tion to the multitude of wretched 
suitors, whose property lying in CHANn- 
CERY, amounts to between ¢hirty and 
forty millions sterling. It is but too 
well known that numbers of families 
and individuals, whose means are thus 
locked up, and who would otherwise 
be wealthy and independent, are re- 
duced to extreme misery and suffering, 
in utter hopelessness of ever emerging 
from a condition frequently terminating 
in insanity, arising from excited feel- 
ings of despair. Deeply impressed 
with a just sense of such aggravated 
circumstances, many benevolent and 
eminent legal characters have, at va- 
rious times, brought this heart-rending 
subject before Parliament, proposing 
ameliorations of a system the source of 
so much solid misery. 

The only cunatidl improvement in- 
troduced, was that of appointing an 
assistant judge to the Lord Chancellor. 
It was foreseen, as appears to be the 
fact, that where there was such ac- 
cumulated evil to be remedied, this 
inadequate assistance could have but 
an inconsiderable effect. The measure, 
feeble as it was, sufficiently evinced, 
however, that the appointment of ad- 
ditional Chancery Judges was the pre- 
cise remedy wanted; with, also, the 
abolition of useless technicalities, and 
modes of proceeding, fully proved to 
be good for nothing more than to pro- 
duce delay and an unnecessary increase 
of expense. It then clearly appears, 
that a principle has been practically 
admitted and established for obviating, 
in future, a national reproach, which 
has existed, is prevalent in the Court 
of Chancery, and which it concerns 
the public credit to have diminished. 
All this being unquestionable, the 
mode most desirable and least expen- 
sive for effecting a great good, and re- 
moving an intolerable evil, remains to 
be considered. It is evident that all 
our learned and excellent Judges are 
sufficiently occupied ; and he must be 
but a superficial and shallow observer, 
who has not noticed the zeal, labour, 
and ability with which these excellent 
men, in advanced life, discharge their 
most important duties. Our learned 
Serjeants-at-law are generally men of 
distinguished talents, who, after long 
practice and experience, become Judges 
as vacancies occur, and therefore they 
are adequate to every duty required on 
the Bench. The Augean stable re- 
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quires to be cleansed; or, in other 
words, all the cases in Chancery ought 
to be decided. To achieve this, let six 
of the legal serjeants best calculated 
for the task be, with an adequate al- 
lowance, nominated to act as Judges 
under the auspices of the Lord Chan- 
cellor. Probably two of the Exche- 
quer Judges, who have least to do, 
might be conjoined. Where is the 
allowance to these temporary Judges to 
come from? In favour of a measure 
which promises the only chance of 
recovering their property, now des 

rately situated, the much to be pitied 
suitors would readily acquiesce in hav- 
ing the enormous sum in Chancery 
assessed, in order to accomplish the 
great object in view. This once ef- 
fected, the temporary Judges will be 
no longer requisite, and in future all 
cases will be decided without delay. 

I write very imperfectly, Mr. Urban, 
on an interesting subject, and with a 
view of inducing those better qualified 
to propose something better, in a case 
of indispensable necessity, and impli- 
cating the national honour. 

The philanthropic investigations of 
the Solicitor-general into most dis- 
tressing cases of unintended severe 
sufferings in prison, and the Lord 
Chancellor’s humane resolution to ob- 
viate such in future, give additional 
interest and force to what cannot fail 
to arrest the attention of every feeling 
mind. Joun Macpona.p. 


—@— 
Mr. Ursay, March 10. 
ERMIT me to offer a few observa- 
tions which occurred to me in 
reading some of your recent numbers. 
Yours, &c. E. I. 


PETERCHURCH, CO. HEREFORD. 


If your correspondent Mr. om oe 
(in your last volume, page 496,) had 
given the dimensions of Peterchurch, 
or added a scale to the plan, he would 
have rendered it of more utility; and 
I could have wished your correspon- 
dent had minutely described the ar- 
chitecture of the building, which I 
should judge from the place to be a 
structure of more than ordinary inte- 
rest. The portions p and c I consider 
formed the first church ; B was then 
added, the small arch between B and c 
being in all probability the original en- 
trance. A,the present nave, was then ap- 
pended to the structure; which, if I 
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am right in my conjectures, must war- 
rant the character | have attributed to 
it. The church of East Ham is very 
similar* ; it has an eastern chancel of a 
semicircular form, then a second chan- 
cel more westward, and then a nave, all 
ancient and in the circular style ; and 
lastly, a tower of pointed architecture. 
—The existence of the ancient altar is 
very singular: the destruction of altars 
was one of the excesses which reflected 
little credit on the reformers of the 
church in the 16th century. 


WHAPLODE CHURCH. 

The device mentioned by the Rev. G. 
Oliver, (p. 590) as existing on a stone 
coffin in Whaplode Church, is a thun- 
derbolt,a deviceevidently borrowed from 
the Romans (vide Gough, Introd. to Se- 
pul. Monuments in Great Britain,vol. I, 
plate 3). The devices inscribed on the 
other stones are probably incipient he- 
raldic ordinaries, which, with the va- 
rieus crosses found on the grave-stones 
of ecclesiastics, (the Whaplode speci- 
mens appertaining, I consider, to lay- 
men) were matured into a science by 
the heralds, at a subsequent period. 


HEXHAM CHURCH. 


Hexhamensis (page 17 of your pre- 
sent Volume,) asks, ‘* could not (a 
brief) be adopted at present to restore 
what the parish is. unable to do?” viz. 
the ancient priory church at Hexham. 
—It is to be regretted that the old and 
approved mode of raising money for 
such laudable purposes has been done 
away with by one of those sweeping 
acts of legislation for which the present 
age is likely to be remarkable : in lieu 
of a brief for each individual church, 
collections are now to be made by what 
is called a ‘* King’s Letter,” and the 
amounts are directed by the stat. § Geo. 
4, cap. 42, sec. 10, to be paid to the 
treasurer of the ‘* Society for enlarging, 
building, and repairing churches and 
chapels,” to be applied towards carrying 
the designs of the Society into effect.— 
However laudable the exertions of the 
Society may be—and it is certainly de- 
serving of great encouragement—it is 
much to be regretted that the old sys- 
tem has been done away with. Ifa brief 
had been bond fide issued for the repair 
of a church which had become a sub- 
ject of interest, many would have con- 





* The Church at Dunwick, in Suffolk, is 
of similar construction. See Archeologia, 
vol, xii. —Epirt, 
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tributed liberally towards the individual 
case. As the royal letters are like ati- 
gel’s visits, the Society is likely to have 
enough upon its hands in the manage- 
ment of its funds, which, from the na- 
ture of the case, must be far from ade- 
quate to the purpose of it, and as the 
object of the Society is rather to gain 
accommodation than the preservation 
of a piece of antiquity, | fear Hexham 
church will derive but little assistance 
from the new mode of making the col- 
lections. If the destruction of old sys- 
tems, good in the main but abused in 
the management, so fashionable in the 
present day, be not timely stopped, some 
of our fairest institutions of antiquity 
will tremble for the consequences. 


PORTISHEAD CHURCH. 


The gentleman, who presented the 
chairs made out of the materials of an 
ancient screen to Portishead Church, 
(see page 32,) displayed in the do- 
nation more munificence than good 
taste. Are the chairs any better for 
their materials having once formed an 
ancient screen? Itreminds me of the 
construction of a bridge by the vain 
Duke of Chandos, out of the remains of 
a Roman pharos, and his inscribing the 
circumstance on the structure. If the 
sarcophagus of Alexander had fallen 
into the hands of any Vandal, who had 
exclaimed * the pavement of my fine 
court is formed out of Alexander's cof- 
fin,” his barbarity would have received 
enough of censure. If the gentleman 
had expended his money in restoring 
the screen either to its original use, or 
to some appropriate situation in the 
church, he would truly have deserved 
applause; but as itis, 1 cannot help 
regretting the misappropriation. 

WINCHESTER CASTLE. 

Your reviewer (p. 35) speaks of thean- 
cient hall at Winchester Castle as being 
divided by pillars and arches, and Mr. 
Buckler asserts the same in his clever 
essay on Eltham Palace. That the 
building now used as a hall isso di- 
vided, is certain; but I much question 
whether the present is the original des- 
tination of the structure. It has every 
appearance of a chapel ; a supposition 
which is confirmed by its being situ- 
ated according to the ecclesiastical ar- 
rangement: and, until some evidence 
is adduced to shew that it has always 
been used as a hall, I should rather be 
inclined to consider that the present 
building is the chapel of the Castle. 
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Mr. Ursan, Feb. 10. 
OU have already indulged me so 
fully in the insertion of my col- 
lections illustrative of the ‘ Private 
Memoirs of Sir Kenelm Digby,” that 
1 have little hesitation in intruding 
upon you with another document, be- 
cause I flatter myself that it will not 
be considered as otherwise than ‘* ger- 
mane to the matter.” It will be found 
to throw further light on the romantic 
amour of Theagenes with that paragon 
of the Spanish court, that ‘* greatest, 
richest, and noblest lady in Egypt,” 
the fascinating Mauricana, whose real 
name—Donna Anna Maria Manrique, 
it was the object of my last (Nov.Mag. 
p. 390) to disclose ; and it will furnish, 
I conceive, a further proof, in addition 
to the many other parts of Sir Kenelm’s 
narrative which have been brought 
to the test of history, that, however 
freely the imaginative writer may have 
indulged in the flowers of embellish- 
ment, still the outline of his facts 
throughout is that which it was the ac- 
tual experience of his wayward fortune 
to encounter. The passage from Howel’s 
Letters, which I before adduced, has 
proved that Mauricana was a real in- 
dividual, and that her name was Man- 
rique ; my present discovery is a letter 
of Sir Kenelm himself, which, there can 
be no doubt, alluded to the same lady, 

although the name is suppressed. 

Whilst, however, the actual founda- 
tion of these ‘* Private Memoirs” is 
proved by these real-life epistles, so also 
by the latter may the poetical flights of 
the former be estimated ; since 1 think 
it will be allowed of both the following 
letter and that of Howel, that, though 
they show Donna Anna Maria to have 
honoured theEnglish gallant with a cer- 
tain degree of her regard, they are far 
from justifying the supposition that her 
heart was so acutely wounded as The- 
genes has had the vanity to state. Un- 
less, indeed, her sending for him, and 
employing (as he describes) such ear- 
nest personal intreaties, was subse- 
quently to his writing the following 
epistle, it would even appear that he 
departed from Madrid without enjoy- 
ing the privilege of taking a personal 
adieu, and was obliged to leave his fare- 
wellcomplimentsto be made by deputy. 
The friend on whom this task was 
imposed, was another chevalier, who, 
though not equally talented, yet pos- 
sessed considerable abilities as a writer ; 
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but who perhaps surpassed Sir Kenelm 
in eccentricity, and is doubtless chiefly 
indebted to the whimsicalities of his 
conduct for his share of immortality. — 
This was Sir Tobie Mathews, son of 
the Archbishop of York of the same 
name, but himself a papist and a jesuit, 
and long a resident in Madrid. The 
letter occurs in a collection which bears 
the name of this personage, and which 
was printed in 1660, under the superin- 
tendence of the celebrated Dr. Donne: 
«S. K.D. to S. T.M. 

* A Letter of a Cavalier to a friend, for 
the doing of an humble office to a great Lady : 

‘* Sir, if I durst presume to send my 
thanks to my lady A.B.* for her favours to 
me here, J should not trouble you with this 
letter. But the eminencie of her condition, 
which makes her able to sow blessings 
wherever she passes, makes it unmannerlie 
for such as I am, to acknowledge themselves 
immediately to herself. I beseech you there- 
fore, Sir, let her ladiship receive from your 
tongue the fullest expressions it can make of 
a deep sense in me of the very great obliga- 
tions and honours she was pleased to heap 
upon me, whilst I had the happinesse to wait 
upon her here. I must confesse it is impos- 
sible that her ladiship should settle greater 
upon any man; for such are to be measured 
by the claim which one might make to them. 
And I am sure that, in my behalf, there was 
nothing to tempt her to this exercise of her 
goodnesse but my absolute want of all title 
to it. Whereby it became meerly an act of 
her own generositie without any other motive 
to share in it. I ever honoured and esteemed 
this noble creature beyond expression ; but 
henceforward those actions of reverence 
must go astep further, and become a perfect 
devotion in me, to do her all the service in 
my power; for such sweetnesse and civilitie 
as she is mistresse of, mingled with all other 
excellencies, I never yet met with in any. 

«© I make bold to chuse your conveyance, 
rather than any other’s, to deliver my sense 
to her ladiship, because I am sure it will gain 
most advantage by your means; and you 
have so much goodnesse and friendship to 
me as you will, 1 know, pardon my importun- 
ing you in an occasion wherein I am so justl 
earnest. And I am also confident deagh 
that it will not displease you to carrie in a 
prize to a lady to whom you are so much a 
servant, and particularly since it is a heart 
which had bidden a long farewell to the of- 
fering of all devotions at ladies’ altars. I 
kisse your hand, and rest your, &c.”” 


The little volume from which (p.216) 





* The name being wholly suppressed, the 
first initials of the alphabetare inserted; and 
the same in other letters. 
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this has been extracted, is entitled ** A 
Collection of Letters made by S* Tobie 
Mathews, Kt. With a character of the 
most excellent Lady Lucy Countesse 
of Carlile, by the same author. To 
which are added, many Letters of his 
own to several persons of honour, who 
were contemporaries to him.” 1660. 
12mo.—A large portion of these letters 
are comprised in other ‘* Collections,” 
particularly many of Bacon, which ap- 
pear in the Cabala, Bacon’s Works, 
&c. Of the “ Character” of the blue- 
stocking Countess of Carlisle, parts 
are quoted in Walpole’s Anecdotes of 
Painting, and Lodge’s Portraits, with 
the remark that its rhapsodical adula- 
tion might be understood as ironical 
satire ;—though such probably was not 
the intention of the writer, whose sim- 
ple extravagance was a subject of gene- 
ral ridicule, It was a similar character 
of the Infanta Maria of Spain, written 
by Sir Tobie when at Madrid in 1623, 
that, from its having been styled “a 
picture,” obtained the admission of his 
name into the former of the works 
mentioned ; and, although (as remarked 
by the recent editor, Mr. Dallaway) 
orace Walpole “ first suspected, and 
afterwards proved, that Sir Tobie Ma- 
thews had not the slightest pretension 
to be included in these Memoirs*,” yet 
he seems to have been considered too 
amusivg a personage to be dismissed 
from the second edition, and this elo- 
uent illuminator of the splendours of 
om female character was retained, 
principally to exhibit his own buffoon- 
ery, but ostensibly “ to throw as many 
lights as possible on the manners of the 
age.” Itmay be added, that Walpole 
has misled several other writers, parti- 
cularly a who has classed Sir 
Tobie with Rubens, Vandyke, &c., 
among the painters of Charles’s reign, 
and not only states that ‘he did a 
portrait of the Infanta,” but also that 
“‘he attempted, at least, to paint the 
Countess of Carlisle ;” nor in the last 
very imperfect edition of the ‘ Bio- 
graphical History” is it noted that both 
attempts were merely descriptive. 





* It is somewhat inconsistent, however, 
with this explanation, that in this last edi- 
tion the article of Tobie Mathews is one of 
those selected for the introduction of a 
wood-cut portrait, and he is thus made to 
rank not merely with the artists who form 
the subjects of the work, but even with 
those who wear a mark of peculiar distinction. 


Sir Tobie Mathews not a “ puinter.” 
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Whilst turning over, a short time 
ago, a volume of the Harleian MSS. 
(No. 1576) I accidentally met with a 
copy of Sir Tobie’s “* picture,” and, as 
I believe it has never been engraved, I 
will now request you to undertake that 
task, as I doubt not the daubing (such 
as it is) will be represented with suffi- 
cient accuracy by that unusual species 
of stipple, the types of your letter-press 
printer. 

In the first place, however, I must 
quote the royal correspondence which 
became the undesigned cause of enrol- 
ling Sir Tobie Mathews in a catalogue 
of painters. His pictorial fame, then, 
originated ina postscriptadded byPrince 
Charles in his own hand to a letter 
which the Duke of Buckingham had 
written to the king, in the joint name 
of the Prince and himself, at Madrid, 
June 26, 1623. It is as follows :— 

*¢ Sir, In the medest of our serius busines 
littell prittie Tobie Mathew cumes to intreat 
us to deliver this letter to your M. which is, 
as he cals it, a pictur of the Infanta’s,drawen 
in blake & whyte. We pray you let none lafe 
[laugh] at it but your selfe and honnest Kate 
[the Duchess of Buckingham]. He thinkes 
he hath hitt the naille of the head, but you 
will fynd it [the] foolishest thing that ever 
you saw*,” 

In a letter written to her lord on the 
16th of July we find ‘* honnest Kate” 
thus alluding to the production :— 

s¢ J have sene his Ma‘i: latly, but hath not 
seen the picktur toby mathus ded, but I hope 
the next tim I shall. I do immagen what a 
rare pesce [piece] it tis being of his doing.” 

The Duchess then goes on to men- 
tion a real painting (which may have 
contributed to mislead Vertue and 
Walpole) : 

“< Sence the Prince keeps that gerbere 
[Gerbier] has done for the Infanta, i hope 
nobody shall have the next he dos from me, 
for I do much desier to see a good picktur of 
hers, for I here her infinitely com’ended.— 
She had need prove a good on [one] that the 
Prince may think his Jorney and delays well 
bestode for her ; for 1 swere he desarves her, 
be she never so hanssom or good, to under- 
take such a jorney for her; and she had 
need make us pore wifs some a mens[amends] 
for being the cause of keeping our husbands 
from us. But I thinke it tis not her faulte, 
for I warant she woud fane have it dis- 
pacht to.” 


There certainly seems reason to sup- 
pose that the marriage was not disliked 


* From the original in the Harl. MSS. 6987. 
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by the Infanta, from whose ‘“* pick- 
tur’ I now will not longer detain the 
reader : 
“ Infanta’s Character and Description, by 
St Toby Mathew. 
«* Madrid, June 28, 1623. 

“© The Infanta Dona. Maria will have 17 
years of age y® next August. Shee seems 
but low of stature, for shee useth no helpe 
at all; y° women of this country are not ge- 
nerally tall, but the Infanta is much of the 
same stature w° these ladyes have, w* live 
in y¢ Court of Spayn, & are of y* same years 
wth her. Shee is fayr in all p'fection ; her 
favour® is very good and fayr, far from hav- 
ing any one ill feature in it. Her counte- 
nance is sweet in an extraordinary ma’ner, & 
shows her to bee both kingly born, & w** all 
y' shee placeth no great felicity in that : for 
there seems to shine from her soull through 
her body as great sweetnesse & goodnesse as 
can be desired in acreature. Her close ruff 
and cufts are said by them who know it best 
to bee greatly to her disadvantage: for y* 
both her head is rarely set on her neck, & so 
are her excellent hands to her arms ; and 
they say that before she is dressed shee is 
incomparably better y" afterward. 

«* But y® virtue of her mind is held to ex- 
ceed y® beauty of her p’son very far. In her 
religion she is. very pious and devout ; she 
dayly spendeth 2 or 3 houres in prayer; she 
confesseth & comunicateth twice a week, 
namely, upon Wednesday and Saturday ; she 
carryeth a most p’ticular & tender devotion 
to y® reverent sacrament and y® im’aculate 
conception of our B, Lady. Shee doth usually 
make some little thing wt her own hands 
day by day, w°* may bee for y® use of sick 
or wounded p’sons in y¢ hospitalls, & man 
times it is but drawing lynt out of linnen w° 
may serve for wounds, All yt w° y* King 
her Brother giveth her for play or toys, ac- 
cording to her fancy, w°> comes to about an 
100°4 a month, shee imploys wholy upon y® 
poor. Shee is generally of few words, but 
yet of sweet & easy conversation w™ she is 
private w* y¢ Ladyes. 

‘¢ Her minde, they say, is more awake y" 
they y'know her not well would easily be- 
lieve. They who have studied her most tell 
mee yt shee is very sensible of any reall un- 
kindness, but yt this costeth no body any- 
thing but her selfe ; for shee makes no noyse, 
expostulates not, but only greives. Of hir 
p’son, beauty, & dressing shee is careless, 
& takes w'tthey bring her w‘*out more adoe. 
Shee is thought to be of great courage for a 
woman, and to despise danger : for, besides 
y' shee never starts as many women do at 


Sir Tobie Mathews’ Character of the Infanta. 





* That is,in modern language, the expres- 
sion of her countenance. hed writes 
in Measure for Measure (iv. 2), ‘* Surely, 
Sir, a good favour you have, save that you 
have a hanging look !” 
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sudden things, nor is frighted by thunder 
and lightning or the like, they observe how 
yt whn ye last par at Aramines, where y° 
Queen made ashew or publick enterteynment 
for y¢ King into w* themselves did enter 
wt many other Ladyes, and w** y¢ foles* and 
boughs fell into a sudden fire; & wh" ye 
company was much frighted wt y¢ imminent 
danger thereof, & were flying from thence 
at full speed, y* Infantadid but call ye Conde 
de Olivares, & willed him to defend her from 
press of y® people, & so shee went of with 
er usuall pace, & w'*out being in any disor- 
der at all, evenso much as by y° least change 
of her colour. 

‘* Many virtues. are sayd to live in y* heart, 
of this Lady ; but yt w°* reigns and is sove- 
reign in her, is a resolution w* shee hath 
mainteyned inviolable from her very infancy, 
never to speak ill of any creature, & not 
only so, but to show a plain dislike of them 
who speak ill of others, saying sometimes, 
¢ P’haps it is not so,’ or else, * A body can 
believe nothing but wt they see,’ or els, ‘ It 
is good to hear both sides,’ and the like.— 
The world in Spayn doth all conspire to ho- 
nour, love, and admire this Lady; but y® 
King her Brother doth make more proofe 
thereof y" they all ; for there is no one even- 
ing wherein he goeth not to court her in her 
lodging. He will sit by her somtimes while 
shee is making herself ready, & hee is often 
giving her presents, & would have her co’- 
mand him to giveher more, but as for yt there 
is no remedy : for shee would never bee in- 
treated to ask any thing for her self, & wht 
shee is importuned by others to ask this or 
that p’ticular favour of y° King for them, it 
is strange to see how respective & discreet 
shee is, and indeed how carefull not tomeddle 
in any bussiness; & forasmuch as concerns 
p’sonal suites, unless y¢ thing desired be some 
toy, she will p’fess not to name it, till shee 
may finde by some means or other how y® 
king her brother stands affected to y* p’son 
more or less ; ‘for,’ saith shee, ‘ I know 
how much y* K. my brother desires to give 
me gust, & it is not reason becaus hee desires 
to give me gust, I should suffer my self to bee 
p’swaded to give him disgust.” 

*€ She hath been often heard upon severall 
occasions to speak with great sens & tender- 
ness of y* King our soveraine, & how deeply 
she holdeth her self obliged to him for y* 

t hono® and favour w*" shee understands 
is Mat‘ to have don her, & for yt tender care 
hee vouchsafes to have of her ; & I have p’ti- 
cular reasons we" make mee thinck yt I know 
yt y® loving reverence w** she will bear to- 
wards him, and- hearty obedience w shee 
will p’form to his Ma‘, will give him such 
unspeakable comfort as p’haps hee did never 
look for in this kinde, in his life. 

*¢ How much y* Infanta doth honor & 

esteem y® Prince y¢ vulgar ca’not say, but 


* Leaves ? 
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there bee enough in y® world who know yt 
shee doth it extremely much, according to 
her great obligation. Y¢ time is not yet arrived 
for her to make those publick expressions 
thereof w°" are not warranted by y® stile of 
this court till the treaty bee absolutely at an 
end, yet Ihave no doubt but this time is 
neere at hand, & my heart is full of joy to 
thinck how happy our excellent Prince shall 
bee in y® sweet society of such a wife, & in a 
mean time a man may guess how y® Infanta’s 
puls beateth towards his Highness, since by 
myLAdmirall’s* indisposition this last week 
through y® swelling of his face, caused by r 
drawing of a tooth, y¢ Infanta hearing of it 
did expresse to have much greife, for y' shee 
would not for any thing of this world yt any 
ill accident should lay hold on him, especially 
in this journey hee had undertaken in y® ser- 
vice of y¢ Prince upon her occasion, 


‘¢ PINIS.” 


After this singular eulogy it may not 

be inappropriate to quote another de- 
scription of the Infanta Maria, made 
by an indifferent observer. Previously 
to the Prince of Wales’s visit to Ma- 
drid, James Howel thus described, to 
his friend Mr. Arthur Hopton, the 
Princess and other members of her 
family :-— 
_ The treaty of the match betwixt our 
Prince and the Lady Infanta is now strongly 
a-foot. She is a very comely lady, rather of 
a Flemish complexion than Spanish ; fair 
hair’d, and carrieth a most pure mixture of 
red and white in her face ; she is full and big- 
lipp’d, which is held a beauty rather than a 
blemish orany excess in the Austrian Family, 
it being a thing incident to most of that 
race ; & goes now upon sixteen, and is of a 
tallness agreeable to those years. The King 
is also of such a complexion, and is under 
twenty ; he hath two brothers, Don Carlos 
and Don Fernando, who, though a youth of 
twelve, yet he is Cardinal and Archbishop of 
Toledo, which, in regard it hath the Chan- 
cellorship of Castile annexed to it, is the 
greatest spiritual dignity in Christendom af- 
ter the Papacy, for it is valued at 300,000 
crowns per annum. Don Carlos is of differ- 
ing complexion from all the rest, for he is 
blacke-haired and of a Spanish hue ; he hath 
neither office, command, dignity, or title, 
but is an individual companion to the King ; 
and what clothes soever are provided for the 
King he hath the very same, and as often, 
from top to toe. He is the better beloved of 
the people for his yrs ear ; for one shall 
hear the-Spaniard sigh and lament saying, 
© O when shall we have a King again of our 
own colour !’f ” 


* The Duke of Buckingham. 
t Epistole Ho-eliane. 





Infanta Maria of Spain.—Epitaph in Bromley Church. 
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The Infanta Maria was subsequently 
married to Ferdinand, King of the Ro- 
mans, who became Emperor by the 
title of Ferdinand the Third, in 1637 ; 
she was the mother of Leopold the 
First, and consequently ancestress to all 
the subsequent emperors ; and shedied 
in 1646. As Donna Maria never set 
her foot upon this country, she is not 
admitted byGranger into his Biographi- 
cal History of England ; but, as a per- 
sonage who received so important and 
singular a visit from many of the most 
illustrious English, and who so nar- 
rowly lost the honour of becoming the 
first bam in Great Britain, I conceive 
she might with propriety be introduced 
into that work. I have seen portraits 
of her, both as Infanta and Empress, 
which convey a favourable impression 
of her countenance. Her hand-writing 
is engraved in the recently published 
work on Autographs, plate 46. 


In conclusion, I will only further re- 
mark that Sir Tobie Mathew returned 
toEngland in thetrain of PrinceCharles, 
and, (how far in reward for his pictorial 
skill it does not appear,) was the very 
first knight dubbed by the King after 
the Prince’s arrival. ‘This distinction 
was conferred on him, five days after 
that event, at Royston, on the 10th of 
October, 1623.* 


Yours, &c. J.G.N. 
aeniiijine 
Mr. Ursan, March 12. 


it the late repairs of Bromley church, 

Kent, a brass plate has been found, 
which commemorates the wife of Rich- 
ard Lacer, who was Mayor of the 
city of London in 1345. His name 
is in some lists printed Leggett. 


Pic jacet Dgabella g’nda’ uy’ Rie i 
Hacer nup’ Maisr’ Hondan’ gue obiit 
qtto AY Aug’ti a. Di M.CCC. fri. 
tuj’ aie p’picietur deug. Am’. 

Lacer’s arms were, Ermine, a lion 
rampant Gules. He was probably the 
same individual, who, according to 
Lysons, held lands in the parish of 
Deptford in 13--. 


Yours, &c. R. 5. 








* See Nichols’s Progresses of King James 
the First, vol. iv. p. 930. 
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Percy MonuMENTS AT BEVERLEY. 


\ ITH the accompanying plate of a 
singular monument at Beverley 
we have been favoured by Mr.Scaum, the 
ablisher of the handsome work on the 
History of that town, which is noticed 
in our present month's review. The 
plate is a very favourable specimen of 
the advance made by the art of litho- 
graphy towards ialling the delicacy 
and finish of line engraving ; itis from 
the press of Mr. R. Martin, and is highly 
creditable to his abilities, 


The finest monuments in Beverley 
Minster are three belonging to the il- 
lustrious family of the Percys. The 
most perfect of them, on account of its 
magnificent and highly enriched cano- 
py, is usually called the Percy Shrine, 
and was probably erected to the me- 
mory of Idonea de Clifford, wife of the 
second Lord Percy of Alnwick, and 
grandmother of the first Earl of North- 
umberland. She died in 1365. A 
mutilated altar-tomb is that of Henry 
the fourth Earl, who was slain in an 
insurrection at Thirsk in 1489. The 
third is that represented in the accom- 
panying plate. 

These monuments appear to have 
been particularly unfortunate in suffer- 
ing by removal from one part of the 
chapel to another, an operation which 
is seldom effected without mutilation 
or misapplication of parts. We are in- 
formed by Mr. Gough, in his Sepul- 
chral Monuments, (where four folio 
plates are dedicated to the ‘‘ Shrine” 
and its carvings, and one to each of the 
other monuments,) that that of the 
fourth Earl ‘ stood at first against the 
south wall, and hada rich stone ca- 
nopy over it; but, the wall being con- 
siderably out of its perpendicular, the 
canopy was broken down, and the 
tomb removed into the middle of the 
chapel. Fragments of the canopy lie 
by it.” The Beverley historian says 
that the tomb represented in the an- 
nexed plate “* has been removed per- 
haps more than once.” It will be per- 
ceived that the effigy is not of sufficient 
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length to cover the cavity of the tomb ; 
and, although it does not seem to have 
so struck either Mr. Gough or the au- 
thor of ** Beverlac,” we have little hesi- 
tation in thinking that the effigy and 
tomb were not originally one monu- 
ment. This supposition is, we think, 
supported by the description which Le- 
land has left of these monuments in his 
Itinerary. He describes them as 


‘¢ three tumbes most notable on the north 
side of the quier. 

*¢ Yn one of them, with a chapel archid 
over it, is buried Percy Erl of Northumber- 
land, and his sun, father to the last Erle. 

*¢ Yn another is buried Eleanor, wife to 
one of the Lord Percys. 

*¢ And yn another of white alabaster Ido- 
nea Lady Percy, wife to one of the Lord 
Percys. 

** Under Eleanor’s tumbe is buried one of 
the Percys, a preste.” 


It will be perceived that Leland dis- 
tinctly describes the “ three tumbes,” 
besides that memorial (not specified, 
but doubtless this effigy), by which he 
was informed that a priest was buried 
“ander Eleanor’s tumbe.”” To our 
apprehension, therefore, it appears evi- 
dent that the priest’s efigy was then 
placed on the floor, and that by the ex- 
pression “‘ under,” the venerable father 
of antiquarian tourists means on that 
part of the floor contiguous to, or as it 
might now be expressed,—below, that 
monument. 


The first tomb mentioned by Leland 
is indisputably that of the fourth Earl. 

The second we conceive to be the 
altar-tomb represented in our plate, but 
then surmounted by either an effigy of 
Eleanor Lady Percy, or by a slab and 
brass, probably the latter, which may 
more readily have incurred its entire 
destruction or concealment. 

The third we consider to be that 
now called the Percy Shrine; and 
which, though the author of ‘* Bever- 
lac,”” has admitted such various claims 
for its appropriation, is attributed to 
the same cea as Leland names, by 
the high authority of Mr. Gough.*— 





* The grand mistake of Bishop Percy in bringing it down more than a century to the 
lady of the fourth Earl, and which was corrected by Mr. Gough (though with delicacy, in 
deference to the Bishop, who was then alive,) had better been passed unnoticed by Mr. 
Poulson, particularly as he found the opinion of Mr. Gough, as to the age of the monu- 


ment, supported by those of Mr. Rickman and other architectural critics. 
led to ascribe the monument to the Countess Maud, in consequence of a 


The Bishop was 
MS. memoran- 


dum inthe copy of Dugdale’s Baronage in Worcester cathedral library, which records the 
opening in 1671 of * the grave wherein the body of Maud Countess of Northumberland 
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Weare aware that Mr. Poulson may 
probably object that it is not made of 
alabaster ; as he says in p. 695, “* there 
is evidently no alabaster monument, 
nor any traces of one left." This very 
circumstance, however,—that there are 
no traces of alabaster left,— contributes 
to prove that Leland mistook the free- 
stone of the ‘* shrine,” for alubaster, 
which he might easily have done from 
the delicacy of the sculpture, and per- 
haps from thesubstance being concealed 
by colours. 

In this manner we distribute Leland’s 
description ; and, although in conse- 
quence of the movement of at least two 
of the monuments (the first named and 
the priest’s effigy), it is undoubtedly (as 
remarked by Mr. Poulson) ‘* much at 
variance with the Beverley monuments 
as they now stand,” yet, we think it 
will not thus beany longer *‘ difficult to 
reconcile his (Leland’s) statement with 
their present appearance.” 

As it is not necessary, on this occa- 
sion, to describe more particularly the 
Percy ‘‘shrine,” we will now refer our 
readers to the History of Beverley, or 
the more fortunate of our readers who 
have access to the Sepulchral Monu- 
ments, to that work, in order that it 
may receive a further portion of that at- 
tention, of which, as a beautiful speci- 
men of ancient art, at the most florid 
period of pointed architecture, it is so 
fully deserving. We will only notice, 
for the information of those who may 
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remember the monument in times past, 
that during the recent repairs of the 
Minster, when the choir was fitted up 
for divine service instead of the nave, 
the fomb under the ‘ shrine” was 
removed, 


‘* when the contents exhibited a stone 
coffin joined with mortar, 6 feet 6 inches 
long, 1 foot 6 inches wide, and only 16 
inches. deep; the body was closely enveloped 
in lead, so much so as to leave the impression 
of the body in it, and enclosed in a wood 
coffin [which appeared to have been plun- 
dered of the ornaments which decorated it.*} 
—Dr. Hull, who was present, supposes that 
the arms, legs, aud bones, from their magni- 
tude, did not belong to a person above the 
age of 12 or 14. [It is shrewdly suspected 
that the account in Gough had tempted the 
cupidity of the plunderers.t] It seems that 
this altar-tomb had been a subsequent intro- 
duction under the canopy, as the mouldings 
had been cut away for its admission, from 
which it may be inferred that the original in- 
terment was below the floor of the church.” 

We will now proceed to our main 
business, to describe the subjects repre- 
sented in the plate. 

First, with regard to the tomb, its 
architecture agrees with the style of the 
commencement of Edward the Third’s 
reign, which was the period at which 
Eleanor Lady Percy died. She was a 
daughter of John the second Fitz-Alan 
Earl of Arundel, and wife of Henry the 
first Lord Percy of Alnwick, who died 
in 1315, and was buried in the Abbey 
of Fountains. It is probable that the 














was interred at Beverley minster, near unto the before-specified monument” of her hus- 
band; but this memorandum, it will be perceived, mentions no monument of the Countess, 
but, on the contrary, describes the place where her stone coffin was found as a ‘* grave.” — 
It appears that Catharine widow of the fifth Earl, by will in 1542, left her body to be buried 
at Beverley. It is possible that the remains found in Dugdale’s time may have belonged to 
this Countess.— We are sorry to see that Mr. Dallaway, in his account of the Percy family, 
(under Petworth, in the History of Sussex,) has copied the misappropriation of the monument 
to Maud, notwithstanding he refers to Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments. He adds in a note, 
“ For the preservation of this monument a small stipend is still paid ;’’—we hope it will 
continue to be so. 

* + We have marked these passages, because they refer to the account meutioned in the 
preceding note, of the investigation made in 1671, at which time a corpse was found with 
several rich ornaments, and which Mr. Poulson has hastily considered to be the same as 
that described in the text. To shew the impossibility of their identity, we will now quote 
the description of what were considered the remains of the Countess Maud : ‘ Her corpse 
was found in a stone coffin, embalmed and wrapped in cloth of gold, with slippers embroi- 
dered with silver and gold, a wax lamp, and a plate candlestick with a candle.” According 
to Mr. Poulson’s account, the recent resurrectionists appear to have expected that the 
resurrectionists of 1671 were so considerate as to leave all these in statu quo ; and that, if 
the curiosities were gone, it must have been by plunderers since Mr. Gough’s advertisement 
of the hidden treasures! But it appears so obvious that a body ‘* closely enveloped in lead” 
could not be the same as had been seen 150 years before, not inclosed in lead, but merely 
‘* embalmed and wrapt in cloth of gold, with slippers,” that we wonder how the supposition 
that the two corpses were the same could be entertained for a moment.—We cannot, more- 
over, pass unnoticed the carelessness with which, in the extract,‘* embroidered” is misprinted 
for ** embalmed,” and ¢6 Baronetage” for ¢¢ Baronage.” 
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manor-housé of Leckonfield near Be- 
werley was assigned to her as the resi- 
dence of her widowhood, and that she 
was thus induced to bestow the honour 
and profit of her interment on the 
neighbouring Minster, instead of re- 
posing by the side of her husband at 
Fountains. The indenture recording 
her obit at Beverley is now first printed 
in p. 693 of Mr. Poulson’s volume, 
from Dodsworth’s manuscripts at Ox- 
ford ; and, at the period of Leland’s 
visit, the monument probably either re- 
tained itsinscription,or was well known 
by tradition. The indenture is dated 
in 1336; butitappears that Lady Elea- 
nor had deceased in 1328, when the 
Earl was appointed constable of Scar- 
borough castle, on the death of his mo- 
ther, to whose custody it had been 
committed in the preceding year.*— 
In the plate in Gough is a sketch of 
the east end of the monument, giving 
through the hole a peep of the stone 
coffin inside. 

We will now speak of the statue.— 
‘Mr. Gough carrectly attributed it to 
George, a son of the second Earl of 
Northumberland, on the mere ground 
that he was a Prebendary of Beverley ; 
but we have now a positive confirma- 
tion, in the party’s own direction to be 
buried at Beverley, of which we are in- 
formed by the catalogue of ‘‘ testamen- 
tary burials,” formed by the antiquary 
Torre from the wills in the prerogative 
office at York. 

It appears that Leckonfield near Be- 
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verley was the favourite residénce of 
the second Earl; since we find by a 
curious list of his progeny, made by his 
chaplain, Robert Cavell, that, of his 
twelve children, six at least were born 
at that manor.f—The mother of this 
numerous family was Lady Eleanor 
Nevill, daughter of Ralph Earl of 
Westmoreland, by his second wife, 
Joan Beaufort, half sister to King Henry 
the Fourth. It was to this marriage that 
the heir of the Percys was indebted, 
through the mediation of the Countess 
Joan with her nephew Henry the Fifth, 
for his reconciliation with the house of 
Lancaster, and consequent recall from 
banishment in Scotland, and _ restora- 
tion to his Earldom and estates, which 
were forfeited by his father the celebrated 
Hotspur ; and, to jndge from that excel- 
lent criterion, the number of the off- 
spring, the marriage was a happy one. 
George Percy, whose effigy is before 
us, was the eighth child and sixth son, 
and was born at Leckonfield on St. 
Sampson’s day (July 28), 1424. “He 
was,”’ adds the Bishop of Dromore, ‘* a 
clergyman ; yet he does not appear ever 
to have attained to any other prefer- 
ment but a prebend in the collegiate 
church of Beverley.” By Torre’s me- 
morandum from his will, we are now, 
however, informed of other prefer: 
ments. In that document, which is 
dated Nov. 14, 1474, he styles himself 
** George Percy, uncle to pet Henry 
Percy, Earl of Northumberland, Rector 
of the churches of Rothbury and Kalde- 





¥ Rot. Fin. 2 Edw. III. m. 7; 1 Edw. 


III. m. 29. 


+ Nota vestige of the mansion at Leckonfield now remains ; but we learn from Leland 








that, though it was fortified by licence from the Crown in 2 Edw. II. (1308), it was 
chiefly built of wood. ** Lekingfeld,” he says, ‘* is a large house, and stondith withyn a 
great mote, yn one very spatius courte; 3 partes of the house, saving the meane gate that 
is made of brike, is al of tymbre. The 4 parte is fair, made of stone, and sum brike. I 
saw in a litle studiyng chaumber ther, caullid Paradice, the Genealogie of the Percys. The 
Park therby is very fair and large, and meately welle woddid. Ther is a fair tour of brike, 
for a logge yn the Park.”—It is worthy of remark, that in the Earl of Northumberland’s 
castle of Wresel, Leland also met with a small library bearing the same enthusiastic name 
as this at Leckonfield. Such notices of a regard for literature in the families of our ancient 
nobility are always interesting, and we are tempted to add here the passage penned by Le- 
land on this second occasion, in the warmth of his bibliomaniacal admiration. ‘* One thing,” 
he says, ‘* I likid excedingly yn one of the towers, that was a study caullid Paradise, wher 
was a closet in the midle, of 8 squares latisid aboute, and at the toppe of every square was a 
desk ledgid, to set bookes on; and cofers withyn them; and these semid as yoinid hard to 
the toppe of the closet, and yet, by pulling, one or al wold cum downe, breste high, in ra- 
bettes, and serve for deskes to lay bokes on.” As a further evidence of a literary taste, may 
be noticed that, as well in the house of Leckonfield, in the New Lodge in the Park, and at 
Wresel, were inscribed round the apartments a large assemblage of versified proverbs and 
other moral poetry, ‘* chiefly collected,” we are told, ‘* by the fifth Earl,” and copies of 
which, from the Royal MSS. in the British Museum; are printed in the Autiquarian Reper- 
tory. It is to be feared that they produced little effect in the mind of Henry the Eighth, 
who lodged at Leckonfield in his progress to Hull in 1541. 
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beck.” The former benefice is in 
Northumberland, and in the patronage 
of the see of York ; and our clerk was 
probably presented to it by his first 
cousin George Nevill, brother to the 
king-making Earl of Warwick, and 
Archbishop of York from 1465 to 
1476. The latter, now written Cald- 
beck, is in Cumberland, and in the pa- 
tronage of the see of Carlisle; and the 
Beverley Prebendary probably obtained 
his presentation to it from his younger 
brother William Percy, who, it may 
be presumed, was a man of superior 
abilitiesto George, as he was appointed 
Bishop of Carlisle in 1452; - was 
also Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge from 1451 to 1456, and 
died in 1462. 

The effigy of this highly connected 
priest is much covered with armorial 
shields, a circumstance very unusual in 
figures of ecclesiastics. 

On his maniple are: 1. Three lions 
passant, under a label of three points. 
—2. Checquy, Clifford—3. A bend 
engrailed between two crescents.—4. 
A manche.—5. Three legs of Man.— 
6. A fess, 

On the bottom of his robe are the 
following coats: Checquy, Clifford — 
A fess between two or three lioncels 
rampant, impaling three lions passant 
guardant.—A lion rampant, a chief. 

On the hem of his robe: A fess be- 
tween two chevrons.—Three......—A 
chevron between beasts’ heads.—Three 
stags’ or bulls’ heads.—A fess between 
three boars’ heads. 

On the bottom of his hood, among 
other coats, are distinguished, three 
lions passant guardant, and a fess be- 


tween two roundels.* J.G.N. 
—_—- 
Mr. Ursan, Grimsly, Feb. 4. 


HERE is an anomaly in the fine 

Church at Beverley, which would 
appear surprising to the improved taste 
and feeling of the present age, were we 
not in possession of certain historical 
facts, which, while they serve to ac- 
count for what would be otherwise in- 
explicable, induce a doubt of the sanity 
ofa ar that could abet such aber- 
rations from solemnity and decorum, as 
were exhibited in those absurd farces, 


the Abbot of Misrule, the Boy Bishop, 





* We think these arms could be more cor- 


rectly made out by a fresh examination with 
the original. 
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the Morisco, the Theatrical Miracles, 
the Feast of Fools, and other mumme- 
ries, whose sanction was derogatory to 
the practice of that sober and decorous 
worship which the creature ought to 
pay to the Creator. I allude to the bas- 
reliefs on the subsellia or moveable 
seats in the choir. When I first beheld 
these uncouth figures,I was struck with 
wonder at the grotesque and even inde- 
cent postures in which many of them 
are pourtrayed, and felt somewhat at a 
loss to account for their introduction 
into a sacred structure dedicated to the 
service of the Most High. The history 
of the times in which they were sculp- 
tured, however, furnished me with a 
clue towards their elucidation, and 
subsequent reflection has suggested the 
following arrangement :— 

1. They are probably either memo- 
rials of individuals who were chiefly 
concerned in beautifying the choir with 
the richly tabernacled stalls which still 
add a splendour to this portion of the 
edifice ; or, 

2. They bear a reference to local 
customs and usages ; or 

3. Toancientlegendsofthe saints; or, 

4. They refer, in symbol or carica- 
ture, to the persons or propensities of 
individuals. 

The former of these classes embraces 
but few of the designs. On one of the 
stalls is a central group representing a 
person of some distinction in a hunting 
dress, with a hawk on his fist, and at- 
tended by servants and dogs ; flanked 
by single figures, a dog feeding, and a 
game cock trimmed for the fist ; and 
inscribed with the name of the Rev. 
John Wake, who was probably one of 
the prebendaries, and attached to the 
sports of the field and other recreations 
which were prevalent in the sixteenth 
century. Here are also a few coats of 
arms, which undoubtedly refer to indi- 
viduals connected with the establish- 
ment at thesame period. A fess between 
three weights, with this inscription, 
tempore Wilimi Wyghe cancellarti Hu- 
jug €eciesiac, and two men bearing 
heavy weights for supporters. Another, 
quarterly; 1 and 4, three pallcts couped 
in chief to make room for as many 
roundels. 2 and 3, a chevron between 
mullets ; supported on the dexter side 
by an eagle, and on the sinister by a 
stag collared, seated on a cask or tun, 
to which he is chained ; and having this 
inscription: Arma Magistri Chome 
Doanpngton cantarii hujus Cceiegiac. 
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The third coat is charged with a fess 
with rays between three martlets, sup- 
ported by a falcon on the dexter side, 
and a fox passant regardant on the si- 
nister. The inscription (placed round 
two separate carvings of a martlet and 
falcon,) is, Arma Willielmi Cate doc- 
tori Chesaurarii pujus Ecciegiae.— 
1520.* 

The second class is more numerous. 
Bear and bull baiting was a favourite 
amusement in Beverley, from the ear- 
liest times down to a very recent period, 
and was in full operation when these 
stalls were erected. All ranks joined 
in it, not excepting crowned and mitred 
heads, on their frequent visits to the 
town; and consequently it would not 
be rejected, either by clergy or laity.— 
Accordingly we have here frequent 
mementos of the sport. On one seat is 
depicted a mounted bear-ward,with se- 
veral muzzled bears under his charge ; 
on another,a reluctant bear is compelled 
to the stake by being drawn thither on 
a sledge; another is conveyed by eager 
amateurs with a wheelbarrow ; and at 
Jength a regular bear baiting is dis- 
played in its full perfection, But this 
animal is introduced in other situations 
still more ludicrous ; and the attendant 
monkeys, which were usually associated 
with Sir Bruin, are pourtrayed in every 
mimic posture. Thus the artist has 
favoured his admirers with the repre- 
sentation of a bear dancing to the de- 
Jectable music produced by the bagpipes 
of his companion monkey. Another of 
these seaiouee animals is employed 
in nursing an infant ; a third affects to 
use the hinder parts of a dog like a mu- 
sical instrument; while others appear 
to be engaged in some grotesque mum- 
mery, and are disporting themselves on 
the backs of men. ‘To this class may 
also be referred that bas-relief which 
represents three fellows drest in antic 
habiliments, dancing a morisco, at- 
tended by two companions in similar 
habits, the one playing a pipe and ta- 
bor, and the other placed in an uncouth 
posture, with a fool’s bauble in his 
hand.t Here is another, of an over- 

rown goose with a man’s head appear- 
ing at the breast. These kind of repre- 
sentations were perfectly familiar to the 
people of England at the time here 





* Of this bas-relief there is a plate in 
Scaum’s History of Beverley. 

+ Also represented in the History; see 
likewise a woud-cut in our Vol. xciv. i. 62. 
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referred to ; for the Feast of Fools and 
other buffvoneries were periodically 
exhibited before the public by the jo- 
culators ; and one chief excellence of 
their profession was to assume the garb 
and mauners of brutes, and to imitate 
their cries. The sports of the field are 
also here represented. On one seat is 
a pack of hounds, with the huntsman 
winding his horn ; and on another an 
actual boar hunt, the animal at bay, 
and the huntsman striking him with a 
boar-spear. 

The third class may include the bas- 
relief of St. George and the dragon; a 
naked figure to represent a human soul 
consigned to torment,and placed within 
the clutches of a dzmon ; and an ex- 
communicated person on his knees, in 
the act of preparing for submission to 
the highest censure of the church, short 
of actual excision, public penance ; 
with others of the same nature. 

The explication of ithe fourth class 
must depend somewhat more on con- 
jecture ; but who can contemplate the 
portraiture of a dancing master giving 
professional instruction to an aged mon- 
key, without observinga sly insinuation 
to some antique beau, who wishes to 
emulate the fire of youth, and endea- 
vours to ingratiate himself with the 
softer sex by increasing the elasticity of 
his limbs with gentle exercises? Or 
who can behold a grave physician pre- 
scribing to a superannuated goat, and 
withhold his assent to the conjecture 
that the animal alludes to some libidi- 
nous fellow, then well known, who 
had brought on himself a premature 
old age and imbecility, by the practice 
of vices which baffle the skill of the 
most experienced medical practitioner ? 
What can be the meaning of a picture 
representing the devil attending a soli- 
tary drunkard, but to convey the just 
and striking moral that perdition awaits 
the miserable wretch who wastes time, 
substance, and constitution; on this 
execrable vice? Again, we have here 
the delineation of a sacred assembly ; 
but, alas! a fox is the preacher, while 
the hearers are geese. This is an apt 
representation of an ecclesiastic who 
prefers the fleece to the flock ; a crafty 
popular preacher, who delights in 
age an audience which he collects 





by a plausible affectation of sanctity, 
which they, like silly geese, believe to 
be genuine, while in private he laughs 
at the stupid credulity of the dupes by 
One 


whom he is lauded to the skies. 
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would almost wonder how such a cari- 
cature was admitted into this situation, 
What can be the significant meaning 
of a monkey mounted on the back of 
a hare, but that a timid and perhaps 
opulent individual is placed under the 
implicit direction of a designing and 
politic scoundrel, who makes equally 
free with his name, reputation, and 

urse. Here also we have a muzzled 

ear instructing a monkey to play the 
Scotch bagpipe ; and a choir of young 
pigs following the lead of bruin on the 
same instrument. Now what is the 
muzzled bear but some supercilious of- 
ficer of the establishment,who had been 
reduced, either for tippliag or loquacity, 
and compelled for his subsistence to 
drill the sluggish singing boys, symbol- 
ized by swine, and the pert musicians 
typified in the monkey? Some bur- 
lesque reference to the fraternity of 
minstrels which existed at Beverley 
under the protection of its Alderman, 
is probably contained in the represen- 
tation of a hog elevated on his hind legs, 
and solemnly executing some favourite 
measure upon the harp. On another 
seat, the same animal is playing the 
bagpipes, while several of his compa- 
nion swine are engaged in a merry 
dance. All these were most likely well- 
known characters. 


On a few of these subsellia are de- 
lineated satirical pictures, which seem 
to bear a more direct reference to real 
persons and real transactions ; for being 
intended to represent individuals in a 
more humble sphere of life, there ap- 
peared less need of mystery and symbol. 
One of this character displays the figures 
of two workmen, who, having quar- 
reled, are in the act of determining 
their differences by single combat ; the 
one is armed with a mallet and the 
other with a chisel, and they are at- 
tended by their seconds. The man with 
the mallet, being armed with the most 
formidable weapon, has evidently the 
advantage; he is preparing to strike a 
blow which infuses terror into one of 
the seconds, and to avoid it the chisel 
man retires. This apparent want of 
‘courage excites the contempt of the 
other second, which he manifests by 
holding his nose. Another bas-relief 
displays a shrew conveyed by her hus- 
band to the cucking-stool in a wheel- 
barrow. Her countenance exhibits the 
furious workings of her mind at the 
contemplation of the proposed mark of 
distinction to which she has been ele- 
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vated by her superior powers of rheto- 
ric; and her feelings are strikingly 
pourtrayed by the attack which she 
makes upon her husband’s cranium. 

I here close this enquiry for the pre- 
sent, hoping that the few hints above 
submitted may induce a more minute 
investigation of this curious subject 
than is usually bestowed upon it by 
writers on ecclesiastical topography. 

lam, Sir, yours, &c. Gao. Ouiver. 


Mr. Ursay, March 13. 
a appears to me one of the most 

indisputable of positions that no 
man, whatever may be his station or 
acquirements, has any moral right to 
impugn or attack any of the established 
regulations in society, either civil or 
‘akin, without the means of fully 
justifying his undertaking, and the 
candour to establish or disavow his 
Opinions if they are proved to be fal- 
lacious. 

With Mr. Higgins’s creed I have 
nothing to do, and I have left it where 
it must ultimately rest, betwixt himself 
and his Creator; but his assertions, 
whereinsoever they appeal to facts, I 
have endeavoured fairly and candidly 
to examine; and, according to my 
opinion, they lamentably break down 
under him. If there be any fallacy or 
error in my arguments, they lie open 
to Mr. Higgins’s refutation; but if, 
from the testimony of Mohammed’s 
own wives, I can prove his life to have 
been vicious and sensual; if even the 
brightest portions of his Koran are 
borrowed from our Scriptures, and 
those which are not, are stained by 
luscious and impure images few would 
care to peruse; if it appears that Is- 
lamism, instead of its boasted tolera- 
tion, has in fact become a withering 
atrophy over the whole East, convert- 
ing the most popular districts and 

rovinces into sandy deserts; if the 
paeever Ukbur, instead of merely 
evincing toleration in his religious 
creed, arrogated to himself such powers 
as amount to an aberration of reason ; 
and if I can prove the amiable Burck- 
hardt, instead of having died a convert 
to Islamism, as Mr. Higgins has nar- 
rated, to have ended his days in the 
Christian faith; in all these points, 
which are indeed his strongholds and 
only positive references, | conceive Mr. 
H. is bound to adduce fresh evidence, 
or to admit his absolute failure. 

The fabled mildness and suavity of 
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the Ottoman rule, I have adverted to 
in the concluding part of my remarks ; 
and they are principles about as mani- 
fest as Mr. Biggins’s friendship and 
advocation of Christianity—both can- 
not fail of reminding the reader of the 
exclamation of the impatient listener 
to what an injudicious friend had urged 
in his defence—* Heaven deliver me 
from my friends!” he exclaimed ; ** and 
as for my enemies, I well know how to 
guard myself against them.” 

One further trespass I would make 
on your pages respecting the conversion 
of the Emperor Ukbur, both because 
of the illustrious character which he 
bore, and also for the beautiful descrip- 
tion of his tomb, and the fact of his 
apotheosis, which is not generally 
known. 

When I referred to “‘ The Quarterly 
Oriental Magazine,” published at Cal- 
cutta, for the evidence which I adduced 
in refutation of Mr. Higgins’s remarks 
respecting the Mussulman orthodoxy 
of the Emperor Ukbur, I had not the 
work before me, and quoted merely 
from memory, and knew not how 
much stronger to the purpose the real 
truth, as far as concerns the passage in 
question, is; for itis nota little singular 
that the Mogul Emperor Ukbur mani- 
fested the most decided indifference 
to the subject of religion altogether, by 
speaking of all religions as equally false 
and imperfect! Thus he completely 
nullifies the assertion of his refusing 
his conviction to the faith of Christ 
upon any admitted superiority of Is- 
lamism, but solely as arising from his 
inflated pride in assuming to himself 
divine honours. ‘I'he passage itself is 
part of a letter, descriptive of the 
Governor-general Lord Amherst’s visit 
to Agra, the state of which, and that 
also of Taj Muhal, the splendid marble 
tomb of the beautiful Noor Jehan, is 
so particularly interesting that I cannot 
resist copying it for the pages of your 
instructive and useful Magazine. 

‘¢ Early in the morning of the 10th of 
January, 1827, we visited Secundra, the 
mausoleum of Ukbur the Great, the most 
liberal and enlightened of the Mogul So- 
vereigns ; * but who, not satisfied with all 





* There can be no question but that 
Ukbur was truly great in his principles of 
government, as well as the general toleration 
of his rule; but when, from his policy as a 
sovereign, we read of his arrogant impiety as 
a man, who can repress a sigh for the weak- 
ness and folly of poor humanity ? 
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the glory and fame attainable by a mere 
mortal, was desirous of blending with it the 
exalted veneration which is due only to the 
Deity !. Considering all religions as equally 
false and imperfect, he followed the example 
of Mahomet in framing a new creed: but, 
more ambitious than the Prophet, he pro- 
claimed himself the god! The entrance-gate 
to his mausoleum is in bad repair, but is 
still handsome, and highly ornamented. The 
face is covered with a kind of Mosaic work, 
composed of different kiuds of stones, inlaid 
in various patterns. A fine stone terrace, 
about three yards long, intersecting an ex- 
tensive garden, leads straight to the mauso- 
leum. It is built in a totally different style 
from the Taj, with which it bears no com- 
parison ; but its light and complicated archi- 
tecture is not without its peculiar elegance. 
It is built of red stone, and is one entire 
succession of arches on arches, or galleries 
on galleries; on the summit of which, 
crowning all, is an area, surrounded by 
a marble skreen, richly carved. In the 
centre of this area is the elegant monument 
of Ukbur, of white marble. ‘ The god Uklur, 
may his glory be magnified,’ together with 
the hundred names of the Deity, is inscribed 
upou it in Arabic, interwoven with flowers 
and leaves, beautifully executed in relief. 
The view from the summit is extremely fine, 
the immediate neighbourhood being covered 
with ruins of the tombs of his wives, nobles, 
or courtiers, who, faithful in death as in life, 
repose their ashes around the tomb of their 
king and their fancied god. In the distance 
lies the town and fort of Agra, ravines, and 
ruins; and, above all, the beautiful Taj, 
© the diamond of the desert.’”’ 
Yours, &c. Epwarp Upuam. 


—p— 
Mr.Ursan, Kensington, Mar. 25. 
I BEG, as an occasional correspon- 
dent of your Miscellany, to except 
to two communications in the fast 
Number ; and first, the gratuitous apo- 
logy and panegyric of ‘Theodorus, (p. 
103,) on the aposiacy of the Hon. and 
Rev. Geo. Spencer, which, as he re- 
marks with peculiar depth of observa- 
tion, ‘ is in itself not a little remarka- 
ble.’ But, as he proceeds, what renders 
it more so is, that by the change he will 
have to forego a very large and lucra- 
tive church preferment; which we 
are told is highly creditable to his ho- 
nesty, &c. ‘ Fudge!’ about as much so 
as a man on his death-bed bequeathing 
his possessions, because he cannot keep 
them any longer. If this be the 7th or 
8th person of consequence (query?) who 
has so lost himself, it only proves that 
such individuals are lamentably deficient 
inintellect, or that they are very weakly 
grounded in the Protestant faith ; and 
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ifthe assertion with regard to Cam- 
bridge be correct, it is a most disgrace- 
ful distinction to the University to have 
placed herself on that bad eminence.’ 
—The advocates of the late disastrous 
measure told us it would be a means of 
promoting the Protestant cause; but 
now we are coolly informed that ¢ it 
looks very much as if Catholicism (by 
what right does he put the whole for a 
part?) would again increase.” And 
does a Protestant* pen this? Alas! 
that the blood of the martyrs should, in 
this degenerate age, cease to germinate 
as the seed of the church. 

Weare also told that the liberal sen- 
timents entertained by all modern Ca- 
tholics (Papists) wil guarantee the 
public, &c.— Monstrous! Contrary 
alike to experience, to facts, and to the 
nature of man. And again, ¢ that cha- 
rity and munificence will spring as 
heretofore, &c.’ Is this to be tolerated? 
—To what do we owe the unexam- 
pled flow of benevolence in every pos- 
sible channel, which adorns and ferti- 
lizes, not Britain only, but extends to 
every quarter of the globe, making the 
barren wilderness to rejoice and blos- 
som as the rose? Not, God be praised, 
to the spirit of Popery. THeoporus 
says he has ‘ travelled over a large por- 
tion of Europe, and has been surprised 
at the manner in which the (Roman) 
Catholic church is beginning again to 
prevail” A rational being might well 
be surprised—a true Protestant will 
lament, and see in it the fulfilment of 
the prophecy that ‘ For this cause God 
shall send them strong delusion, that 
they should believe a lie’—see 2 Thess. 
2d ch. As for its modern spirit of tolera- 
tion, we must look for it, not in the 
fluctuating medium of polished society, 
but to the unerring index of unchanged 
and unchangeable bulls and decretals. 
Tueovorws is sorry that Deism is gain- 
ing ground among many superficial 

oung men, &c. (as if the converts to 

‘opery were deep!) So am I—but 
not surprised—Popery and Deism, if 
not Atheism, will advance together 
(see B. White’s Exposé); but how 
* piety and infidelity can produce each 
other’ I cannot comprehend, even by 
help of the philosophical elucidation 
that it is ‘ by the reaction of party 
spirit!’ His concluding sentence,though 





* To this we can reply, No; we believe 
our correspondent THeoporus to be a Ro- 
man Catholic.—Eoirt, 
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open to remark, [ willingly leave to its 
own feebleness and incoherence. 
Thus much for your Popish apologist ; 
now one word to your Mahometan pa- 
negyrist. I can make no pretensions 
to add any thing to the excellent re- 
marks of Mr. Upham, which, in true 
Turkish spirit, Mr. Higgins determines 
not toread ; but I cannot pass over his 
extraordinary assertion, that Mahomet 
is to be considered really a Christian, 
because ‘ he professed to believe in the 
divine mission of Jesus Christ, and in 
the truth of the doctrines taught by 
Him’. If éhis much suffice for a 
Christian, we may give the right hand 
of fellowship to devils, as well as to 
Turks, for they believe, and tremble 
too; and, acknowledging his power 
and authority over them, bore open 
testimony that Jesus was the Son of 
the Most High God. Were it possible, 
our next step in the mad career of li- 
berality would be to emancipate those 
high-minded and suffering spirits from 
their unjust and cruel thraldom. 
Yours, &c. M.S 
—@— 


Noricrs or TAavisTock. 
(Continued from p. 118.) 


YNINGTON probably made 

large repairs and additions to the 
buildings of his Abbey, as most of the 
remains of these now extant are cha- 
racterised by the deep label moulding 
and obtusely pointed arch which be- 
came the prevailing characteristic of 
gothic architecture towards the close of 
the 15th century. The great gate of 
the Abbey is decorated with two mina- 
rets of this period, and the parapet of 
its pointed roof is crenellated and em- 
battled ; certainly a misapplication of 
the crenellated form, and a specimen of 
perverted taste. 

Richard followed Denyngton in 1463 ; 
Richard Yeme or Yerne was next 
elected in 1491, on whose death or se- 
cession Richard Banham became Ab- 
bat; he received the temporalities of 
the Abbey June 7th, 1492, 7th Henry 
VII. Banham being of an ambitious 
character obtained for his Abbey, which 
Denyngton had procured to be a mitred 
one, the further honour of a seat in the 
house of peers, a privilege which the 
circumstance of its being previously 
dignified by the mitre did not it seems 
of itself confer. It is supposed that 
Banham took this step in order to cope 
with his diocesan, Henry Oldham, 
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Bishop of Exeter, with whom he was 
engaged in perpetual contests,and whose 
excommunication he procured from the 
Pope, notwithstanding the worthy and 
useful character of the Bishop. 

The following is a translation of the 
instrument which conferred the privi- 
lege of Parliament on Banham, who 
enjoyed it but ten years, and whose 
successor of course lost it in the next 
reign by the suppression of monasteries. 

** Henry, by the grace of God, &c. 

«* Know ye that for certain considerations 
especially moving us, and for the peculiar 
«< devotion which we entertain aud bear to- 
wards the blessed Virgin Mary the mother 
“¢ of Christ, and St. Rumon, in honour of 
*¢ both of whom the Abbey of Tavistock, of 
‘< the foundation of the Kings of England 
*¢ and under our patronage, stands dedicated. 
‘¢ Hence it arises that of our special grace, 
*< certain knowledge, and mere motion, we 
*¢ will that the said our Abbey or Monas- 
“¢ tery shall enjoy the privilege and liberty 
*¢ of the spiritual lords of our, our heirs’ and 
*¢ successors’ Parliament. Therefore we 
*¢ grant for us and for our successors, as 
*¢ much as in us lies, to our right dear Fa- 
‘¢ ther in Christ, Richard Banham, Abbat of 
‘*¢ Tavistock aforesaid, and to his successors, 
** or to any of them, who for the time being 
‘¢ shall there be Abbat, that he shall be one 
<< of the spiritual and religious lords of our, 
** our heirs’ and successors’ Parliament, by 
“¢ enjoying the honour, privilege, and liber- 
ties of the same. And moreover, of our 
‘* more abundant grace, earnestly desiring 
the welfare of our said monastery, and 
considering the distance thereof, if it shall 
happen that any Abbat for the time being 
is or shall be absent on the service of the 
*¢ said monastery, and by reason thereof not 
** coming to the Parliament aforesaid of us, 
** our heirs or successors, we pardon by these 
“¢ presents such our Abbat’s absence, pro- 
‘* vided always that he forthwith pay into 
“© our exchequer for such his absence, by his 
“¢ attorney, five marks, for us, our heirs and 
*¢ successors, as often and as many times as 
“¢ the same in future shall happen. In wit- 
“¢ ness whereof, &c.”’ 

John Pyryn succeeded Banham, and, 
with the Monks assembled in chapter, 
surrendered the Abbey to the King’s 
Commissioners on the 20th March, 
1538. Of the twenty-two signatures 
which appear on the margin of the 
deed of surrender, the following may 
be noted. The Abbat and the Prior 
siyn first: —‘* Per me Joh’em Abbate’, 
per me Robertu’ Walsh, priore’;” then 
indiscriminately are found ‘* Joh’es 
Harriss, subprior, Rye’ (Ricardus) cus- 
tos,” &ce. The Abbat retired on a pen- 

Gent. Mac. February, 1830. 
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sion of one hundred pounds per annum, 
at that period a very large one ; the Prior 
had a stipend of 10/. per annum ; the 
sub-prior one of 8/.; the monks from 
61. to 51. Gs. 8d. each ; and two novices 
were allowed 2/. perannum. The Ab- 
bat continued to reside at Tavistock, in 
the enjoyment of the comfortable pro- 
vision which had been assigned him; 
at which place, in the year 1549, he 
made his will, which being proved in 
April, 1550, we may conclude that he 
died about that time. 

The dissolved Abbey of Tavistock 
and its dependencies, were, by the 
King’s letter-patent, dated the 4th of 
July, in the thirty-first year of his 
reign, granted to | Lord Russel, 
Ann his wife, and their lawful heirs 
male, at a certain reserved rent.* Lord 
Russel had been received into the 
favour of Henry VII., knighted by his 
successor, and created a Baron of the 
realm; nominated Lord Warden of 
the Stannaries in Devon and Corn- 
wall, Lord Privy Seal, and one of the 
Councillors of Edward VI. during his 
minority. He was constituted Lord 
High Steward at the ccronation of that 
youthful monarch, and on the insur- 
rection which broke out at Sampford 
Courtenay, in Devon, and which was 
followed by the siege of the capital of 
the west, Exeter, Lordt Russel marched 
against the rebels, totally routed, and 
dispersed them. For these services he 
was shortly after created Earl of Bed- 
ford. It is not the object of these notes 
to enter at length into the history of 
this ancient and noble house ; suffice 
it to say, that William, the fifth de- 
scendant from the Earl, was, in the 
reign of William and Mary, created 
Marquis of Tavistock and Duke of 
Bedford, and his present worthy de- 
scendant, John Duke of Bedford, is in 
possession of the lands and ecclesiasti- 
cal impropriations of the dissolved Ab- 
bey. At Endsleigh, a demesne of the 
Abbey, his Grace has erected an ele- 
gant cottage ornée, delightfully sur- 
rounded by woods and rocks, through 
the midst of which the waters of the 
Tamar glide on their course towards 
Newbridge, and thence past the tower- 
ing crags of Morwell and the wooded 
heights of Cothele, on their way to 
their magnificent embouchure the Ha- 
moaze and Plymouth harbour. 


—_— 





* Fee-Farm Roll, Augmentation Office. 
+ See Holinshed, pp. 1003 et seq. 
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Browne Willis informs us that the 
venerable church of St. Mary and St. 
Rumon remained standing in its ruins 
till about the year 1670, when its ma- 
terials were given to build a school- 
house ; it must have been a magnificent 
structure, as from the best information 
he could obtain, it extended, inclusive 
of the usual appendage of a chapel de- 
dicated to the Virgin at the east end, 
upwards of 350 feetin length. The 
only indications of its existence appear 
when in digging the graves on its site, 
which is now included within the ce- 
metery of the parish church, portions 
of its elegant pavement are thrown out, 
consisting of those glazed and orna- 
mented tiles which were disposed in 
our ancient sacred edifices in an infi- 
nite variety of connected patterns. The 
Cloisters, which were generally placed 
on the south or sunny side of the mo- 
nastic churches, were in that situation 
at Tavistock. I have already mentioned 
the single arch of these cloisters, which 
still remains. They were about forty 
yards in length. On the east of these 
was a door into the Chapter-house, the 
walls of which were extant in Willis’s 
day ; he describes it as a structure con- 
taining 36 stalls, beautifully arched 
over head; by which I conclude it was 
one of those elegant multangular build- 
ings, whose groined roofs are usually 
supported by a single pillar in the cen- 
tre. The chapter-house and Saxon 
school, which I shall mention hereafter, 
were pulled down in 1736, in order to 
construct a residence for the Duke of 
Bedford’s steward on their site; this 
was called the Abbey-house, and is now 
— by the Bedford Arms Inn.— 

hile Iam writing this account, I am 
informed in a letter from Mrs. Bray 
that part of the pavement of the chap- 
ter-house has been just discovered, 
consisting of tiles, bearing the figures of 
lions and fishes: having no drawing at 
present of these tiles, 1 can only ob- 
serve that the lion, either passant or 
rampant, has been borne in the armo- 
rial coat of the Earls of Cornwall ever 
since the time of Reginald (base son of 
Henry I. a benefactor to the Abbey), 
and that by the fishes some allusion to 
the possessions of the Abbey in the 
Scilly Isles may be intended. 

The refectory stands behind the Ab- 
bey-house, or Bedford Arms Inn, and 
is still, as in Browne Willis’s day, a 
mneeting-house. A stone pulpit,within 
the memory of some aged persons, was 
remaining against the wall of this 
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building, whence the monks were edi- 
fied at their meals by the readings of 
one of their fraternity. A very beauti- 
ful portico, cieled with the most ele- 
gant tracery, forms the entrance to the 
refectory ; the arms of the Abbey are 
displayed in the centre of the arch; they 
correspond wiih those of the Ferrers 
family, who had possessions at Bere in 
this neighbourhood, and were benefac- 
tors to the church. The immediate pre- 
cinct of the monastery (which enclosed 
the Abbey and parochial churches, 
the cemetery in which the two last 
mentioned buildings stood, the Saxon 
school, and monastic offices) was com- 
prised in an irregular plot, of which 
either side may be taken at about two 
hundred yards, or within the circum- 
ference of half a mile. Towards the 
Tavy a massive wall with a crenellated 
parapet still remains; also the Abbat’s 
private gateway, leading from Guile or 
Abbot’s Bridge into the precinct. The 
south-west angle of the embattled 
wall towards the river is formed by a 
tower called the Séill-house, which has 
a door into the Abbey grounds, now 
the vicarage-garden, &c.; into this 
building the healing herbs of the 
garden were probably brought to be 
distilled by the monks. ‘Towards the 
eastern extremity of that part of the 
boundary wall which faced the river 
were seated perhaps the officine mona- 
chorum, whose commodious situation 
is lauded by Malmesbury. From the 
Still-house the boundary makes a right 
angle to the northward, towards a gate- 
way, the obtusely pointed arch of which 
is flanked by two low square towers.— 
This also stands in the vicarage garden, 
and opened into the Abbey grounds.— 
It is called Betsy Grimbal’s Tower, 
from some vague tradition of a female 
who made it her abode after the disso- 
lution of religious houses. Mrs. Bray 
has made good use of this and other 
local traditions in her interesting ro- 
mance Fitz of Fitzford,* in which are 
incidentally combined much of the 
topography and history of Tavistock. 
The situation of the stew-ponds, for 
the supply of fish for the monastery, is 
still marked by some banks and willows 
in a field to the westward of the vica- 
rage garden. Herel may state that the 
handsome and commodious vicarage- 
house was erected in the year 1818 by 
his Grace the Duke of Bedford, and 
the grounds tastefully laid out by the 





* Reviewed in our last Number, p. 156. 
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resent incumbent. The old vicarage- 

ouse* stood near the river, eastward 
of the bridge. It should also be re- 
corded that Mr. Bray’s antiquarian zeal 
has preserved in the vicarage garden 
one of those sepulchral stones which 
belonged to the British inhabitants of 
Danmonia. The story of the preserva- 
tion of this ancient monument is some- 
what singular. Having fallen, as I sup- 
pose, from its original position by the 
road side, it lay in the common high- 
way with the inscribed face downwards, 
in the west street of the town of Ta- 
vistock, until its surface was worn so 
smooth by the traffic of the public road 
that it became slippery and dangerous 
for horses to pass over it. About forty 
years since it was taken up, and, with 
the face still downwards, it formed a 
bridge of the Abbey mill-/ea¢ or stream. 
The Rev. E. Bray, on hearing that this 
stone had letters on the under-surface, 
caused it immediately to be removed to 
the grounds of his father, and finally 
transferred it to its present situation.— 
This memorial is now placed in its 
original perpendicular position. It is 
of moor-stone (the granite of Dartmoor 
usually so called), stands about seven 
feet above the surface of the earth, and 
is inscribed in very legible characters, 

NEPRANI 
FIL CONBEVI 
I have seen at Buckland Monachorum, 
about six miles from Tavistock, stand- 
ing near the public highway, another 
similar stone, inscribed + 
SAbIN—= FIL— 
MACCODEChETI 

And also by the way-side near Fowey 
in Cornwall, a parallel monument dedi- 
cated to the memory of Cunowor.— 
Such memorials are frequent also in 
South Wales, and for the greater part 
are placed by the way side. Some 
are inscribed with crosses, others of 
later date were probably formed into 
crosses by cutting, or by the addition 
of a transverse stone. Iam induced to 
hazard the opinion that, before Chris- 
tianity became the general religion of 
the land, and christian and pagan Bri- 
tons lived in one community,—before 
the practice of burying in churches 
and churchyaids obtained, which was 
not until the eighth century,¢ it was 





* See View of Tavistock, by Ch. De la 
Fontaine, engraved by R, Parr, 1741. 

+ These stones are engraved in Lysons’s 
Devon. 

t See Newcome’s St. Albaus, p. 109. 





the custom of the Romano-Britons, pa- 
gan or christian, indiscriminately to 
bury their dead by the way-side; dis- 
tinguishing the sepulchral stele or pil- 
lars of the latter by across. On the 
monuments above we find the parent 
has a Celtic name, the childa Roman ; 
Nepranus the son of Condef, Sabinus 
the son of Maccodechet. 

These names being found in the ge- 
nitive case, I conclude that Memorie, 
or some other word, was considered so 
usual as to be understood without in- 
scribing. The reclined I’s in the se- 
cond inscription are, however, perhaps 
only intended as points. 


Tue Saxon Scuoou. 

The demolition of a room appropri- 
ated to the study of the Saxon language 
has been alluded to in the preceding 
notes. No mention of such an esta- 
blishment is to be found among the 
muniments of the Abbey; but Arch- 
bishop Parker refers to the existence ot 
a Saxon school at Tavistock, and af 
many other mouasteries within the 
realm, asa matter in the memory cf 
persons of his time.* He says that 
many of the charters and muniments 
of the early times being written in the 
Saxon tongue, these foundations were 

rovided in order to communicate the 
Seontstes of it from age to age, lest it 
should at length become totally obso- 
lete. It is probable that the Saxon 
school shared the fate of its fostering 
parent, the monastery, at the time of 
the reformation, or that it merged in the 
grammar school, still existing at Tavis- 
tock, to which no date of foundation 
can be assigned. Indeed it is not likely 
that so eminent a monastery as Tavis- 
tock had neglected to establish a school 
for the instruction of the children of 
the poor in Latin and church music ; 
the mode in that day of providing that 
there should always be a number of 
persons qualified for the priesthood. 
The grammar school at Tavistock is 
at the present time very slenderly at- 
tended, there seldom being more than 
one or two scholars on its list. The 
schoolmaster instructs them in Latin 
and Greek, and the steward of the Duke 
of Bedford sends as many scholars (in 
the name of the Duke) as he chuses ; 
each hoy paying two guineas entrance- 
money, and one guinea annually to the 
master.t Some particulars of the mas- 





* Pref. to Asser’s Annals of Alfred, 
+ Liber Scholasticus, 8vo. 1829. 
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ter’s igen in the time of Elizabeth 
will be found in a subsequent document. 


Tue PRINTING PREss. 


The noble art of printing was com- 
municated to our land about the year 
1471, and being first practised in West- 
minster Abbey, the example was soon 
followed by St. Augustine’s Canter- 
bury, St. Albans’, and ‘‘ other monas- 
teries of England,” says Stow* ; among 
which number was the Abbey of Ta- 
vistock. Certain it is, that a translation 
of Boétius de Consolatione Philoso- 

hiz, undertaken at the instance of one 

lizabeth Berkeley, and completed by 
John Walton, Canon of Osney in 1410, 
was printed at Tavistock in 1524, under 
the editorship of Dan Thomas Rychard, 
one of the monks, who, by the prefix 
of Dan or Dominus to his name, was 
perhaps a graduate of the university, or 
a scholar of some note. It might, how- 
ever, be a distinction added on account 
of the office which he bore in the mo- 
nastery ; for I take him to be the same 
person who signs his name to the sur- 
render, ** Rycardus custos.” The con- 
clusion of this book (so rare that Hearne 
had only seen two imperfect copies of 
it), has the following note : 

*« Here endeth the Boke of comfort called 
in latyn Boecius de consolatione Phi’e, Em- 
prented in the exempt Monastery of Tavestok 
in Denshyre. By me Dan Thomas Rychard 
Monke of the said Monastery. To the in- 
stant desyer of the ryght worshypful esquyer 
Mayster Robert Langdon. Anno d. M.Dxxv. 
Deo gracias.” 

Robert Langdon, LL.D. was nephew 
to Bishop Langdon, a great patron of 
literature, and I suppose had imbibed 
something of his uncle’s spirit.t 


Tue Parisu Cuurcu 


is dedicated to St. Eustace, and was 
erected within the cemetery of the Ab- 
bey Church. Leland thought it had 
not been built long before the dissolu- 
tion, and that the parishioners had pre- 
viously a place of worship within the 
Abbey church; this indeed was not 
unlikely, as other examples might rea- 
dily be adduced to shew. The parish 
church of Tavistock was, however, 
certainly in existence in the reign of 
Richard II. and how much earlier I 
have not discovered ; it appears to have 
been under repair in 1386, The exte- 





* Annales of England, 4to edit. p. 660. 

t Glossary to Robt. of Gloucester’s Chron. 
vol. 2, p. 708. 

t Wood's Athen, Oxon., vol. 2, p. 646. 


Printing Press, and Church of Tavistock. 
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rior view exhibits a dark lofty tower, 
under which is an archway, forming a 
passage from the Abbey precinct into 
the town; four distinct roofs, extending 
from the tower at the west to the ter- 
mination of the building, indicate a 
spacious interior. Among the docu- 
ments to which I had access in 1827, 
I found and deciphered the following 
very early churchwarden’s acount of 
the ninth year of Richard [I. I shall 
give an extract from it, on account 
of the curious items it contains ; among 
these will be found a charge for col- 
lecting rushes for strewing the church 
against the feast of John the Baptist, 
and the anniversary of the dedication ; 
for the expenses of a man and horse 
sent to buy wax at Plymouth, for 
lights in the church ; charges for ma- 
terials for repairing windows, &c. ; for 
making three painted figures in the 
window of the vestry; for fuel; for 
shutters to the great east window ; for 
the bringing a mason to repair the said 
window ; for drinkings to the work- 
men employed on the above ; rents 
from the park of Trewelake for main- 
taining lights at the altars of St. Nicho- 
las, St. Stephen, St. John the Baptist, 
St. Katharine ; payments made to the 
sacrist of the parish church for offerings 
to the respective altars therein ; to the 
notary, for drawing the aecount, &c. 

* Tavystoke. S. Compu’s custod’. hujus 
eccli’e beati Eustachii Tavistock a festo In- 
venc’o’is s’c’e crucis sub auno d’ni millo 
cce™? octogesimo usq’ ad id’m tu’e p’x’mé 
sequ’ ann’ d’m’ mill? ecc™®? Ixxxvit, 

‘¢ Empcio cere. Idem comput. in exl. lib. 
cere emptis hoc anno lvi.% x.4-—Custos et 
Repa’cio Eccli’e.—Idem computat’ in cirpis 
colligend’ con’. festum s’c’i Johis’ baptist 
iv.4-—In die dedicac’ vis eccl’ie.—In bokeram 
emptis in repac’o’e vestimentor’.—In con- 
duco’e unius viri ceram emere apud Plymouth 
et unius equi expens. suis ibidem viii.“-—In 
qua’rtio calcis (lime) empt. xv.4—In car- 
riag. d’ce v."-—In carreragio lapid. iv. 
(carriage of stone).—In vet. vit. (old glass) 
empt. iii. v.4¢-—I repac’oe unius fenestra 
vitre. in fine ecc’lie ii.** iiiit’—In vi. pedibus 
novi vitri empt. vii.**—In viii. pedibus vete- 
ris vitri iii.® iv.’—In focalibus (fuel) 
empt. ii.-—In lviij. lib. plumbi empt. iv.’. 
x. ob.—In vii. lib. stanni empt. xviii.—In 
conduco’e unius machionis (mason) ad d’c’am 
fenestram reparand.—In factura trium yma- 
ginum in fenestr. in vestiario xii.-—L’ re- 
pa’coe trium claterium (shutters) ad magnam 
fenestram in fine eccl’ie vi.“-—In cibo et potu 
vi.l-—In biberia ad opus fenest’ iii-—Ad 
campanas xii.” (for bell ringing).—In rasina 
(resin) empt. in factura 11 torches.—In ft 
parva corda pro velo—In v, verg. (yards) 
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panni linei ad unum rochetum.—In factura 
ejusd. rocheti vi—In factura unius carte 
vit,—In libitina (a bier) empt. viii.—In re- 
pa’coe vestimentorum p. a’. vi.—In vesti- 
mentis lavandis p. a’. vi-“-—Item. Ad cap. 
redditis parci de trewelake xvi.4-—Et diversis 
altaribus eccl’ie p'd’ce de redds. p’ci. pd’ci. 
viz. ad lumen sci nichi. iii.t- ad fenton se’i 
ste’phi iii.@- ad lumen sci Joh. baptiste iii. 
ad lumen sce Katerine iii.4-—In clerico seri- 
bent. compot. xii.—In emendacoe fenest’ ii.*. 
—In pergamino (parchment) empto ii.*-.” 

The sum total of these expenses, of 
which I have only given extracts, is 
3l. 7s. 3d.; then follows— 

‘* Liberacio denar’.—Idem computat’ in 
liba’coe Sacristee monasterii de Tavystoke 
pro oblaci rveniente ad altaria eccle- 
sie parochialis predicte iii.** iv.4- per ann.— 
Pro altari sce Marie apud Ja south dor vi.* 
viij. a festo invencionis sce crucis usque ad 
idem festum tunc proxime sequent’. Pro altari 
sci Eustach. xii. per a. pro altari scae Kate- 
rine xii. pro altari sci blasii iv. p’ altari 
sci Johis baptist. vi.4. pro altari sce trinitatis 
vi. p’ altari sci georgii iv.*- pro altari sci 
salvatoris in capella Joh. dabernoun iv.*-.” 

The account is subscribed ‘‘ per me 
cleric’,” by the notary, who, I suspect, 
was a wag, as, instead of his signature, 
he affixes his notarial mark; a head 
with an extraordinarily long nose (per- 
haps this was intended for his own 
portrait) having a quill stuck on the 
forehead by way of plume. Subjoined 
to the account is this postscript :— 

*¢ Sepum (tallow) pro mortario.*...... de 
xxxiv. lib. sepi de empcione hoc ann. The- 
saurus ece’lie. Idem R. de cupa cum cuver- 
culo (cup and cover) argenteo et duobus 
angelis deauratis tenent. vit. clau. corpus. 
d’m’cum (two gilt angels holding the body 
of our Lord enclosed in glass); et de iv. 
calices cum patenis argent. Et de duobus 
cruetis argent (silvercruets). Et de 1 pixide 
argenteo pro corpore, x.°. Summa pat. Et 
rerman. 1 cupa cum cuverculo, iv. calices cum 
patenis, 2 cruet’ cum pixide argenteo.” 

The paintings which form the sub- 
ject of the engraving that accompa- 
nied these notes (see February Mag- 
azine, p. 113), are the next relics 
in point of antiquity appertaining to 
the Church of St. Eustace. The pa- 
nels are two feet eleven inches in 
height, the longer piece four feet in 
length, the shorter about two feet; 
the figures are canopied (as may be seen) 
by the most tasteful and elegant carved 
gothic foliage; the mouldings which 
divided them no longer remain, but 
their situation is readily observed by 





* A light burning at the shrines or tombs 
of the dead. 
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the vacant spaces between the am, 
and those who have a knowledge of 
the gothic style of architecture and or- 
nament will easily supply them. The 
first figure to the left hand is the mar- 
tyred Stephen, his hands uplifted, and 
his head surrounded by a nimbus of 
glory, the distinguishing emblem of 
saints; the next figure is St. Lawrence, 
holding the instrument of his martyr- 
dom, the gridiron. These are all that 
remain of a series of saints, which were 
probably at least nine in number, to 
correspond with the nine grades of the 
angelic hierarchy, which are distin- 
guished with wings. Of the latterremain 
the personifications of the Archangeti, 
Cherubim, Potestates, and a fourth, 
with a crown and sceptre, the in- 
scription of which was probably Prin- 
cipatus.* The style of the armour 
worn by one of the figures fixes the age 
of the painting at about the time of 
Henry VI. I believe that the whole 
of these figures must have adorned 
compartments of the rood-loft of the 
parish church, which was doubtless 
erected over the opening from the 
church into the chancel ; supporting 
the figure of our blessed Saviour on the 
cross, and of his mother and John, the 
disciple whom he loved, standing by. 
The mysterious meaning of this ar- 
rangement was as follows: the body 
of the church typified the church mili- 
tant on earth, the chancel the church 
triumphant in heaven ; and all who 
would attain toa place in the latter, 
must pass under the rood; that is, take 
up the cross, and follow their great 
Captain through trials and affliction. 


(To be continued.) A. J. K. 








* The five other grades were—Throni, 
Angeli, Seraphim, Dominatus, and Virtutes. 
All nine are represented in a window in St. 
Neot’s Church, Cornwall (see Hedgeland’s 
Prints, just published), and doubtless it was 
these nine orders which were painted on the 
Romsey altar-piece (see your last Supple- 
ment, p.585). To this order of marshalling 
the heavenly host, derived by early Christian 
writers from the Bible and the traditions of 
the Jews, Milton has frequently alluded. He 
makes both the Saviour of mankind and 
Satan address them in the fifth book of 
‘* Paradise Lost :”’ 


** Thrones, Dominations, Princedoms, Virtues, 
Powers !”” 


And in the tenth is the following passage : 


—_—————_—“* him Thrones and Powers, 
Princedoms, and Dominations, ministrant 
Accompanied to Heavengate.” 
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Lire aNnD WRITINGS oF CHRISTO- 
PHER MARLOWE. 


(Continued from p. 126.) 
it is foreign to the purpose of this 


paper to enter into a critical exami- 
nation of Marlowe’s productions indi- 
vidually, or his character as a writer 
generally ; but I must repeat what was 
advanced at the commencement of this 
article, that Shakspeare was under far 
more extensive obligations to him than 
is generally imagined ; and that to him, 
Greene, Peele, Nash, or Kyd, must be 
allotted the honour of having com- 
menced that species of composition 
styled our ‘*‘ Romantic Drama,” which 
Mr. Campbell, in his ‘* Specimens” 
(adopting the dictum of others), assigns 
without a shadow of justice to Shak- 
speare alone. That Marlowe, if he 
wrote ** Tamburlaine,” wrote also the 
old “ King John,” is incontestibly 
proved by the Prologue to that play. 
That he was the author of ‘ The 
Contention of York and Lancaster” 
(subsequently retouched by Shakspeare 
and styled Henry VI.), is almost equally 
certain; and I feel confident that the 
old * Taming of the Shrew,” 1594; 
«* Titus Andronicus,” and perhaps 
«* Locrine,” also proceeded from his 
pen. Not only in particular passages, 
where the language is verbatim the 
same as in his acknowledged works, 
but in the general tone of thought and 
mode of expression, the incessant clas- 
sical allusions, introduced, as it would 
seem, merely to display the writer's 
learning; and, in short, in every marked 
characteristic of Marlowe’s style, the 
resemblance is so striking, that I think 
no one who takes the trouble to ex- 
amine into the subject will hesitate a 
moment to subscribe to the correctness 
of my opinion. Could I flatter myself 
that the topic possessed sufficient in- 
terest to warrant my occupying a page 
or two with citations from the plays 
in question, in support of what I have 
advanced, I should gladly enter upon 
the task ; but, to the majority of readers, 
a further pursuit of the inquiry might 
seem merely tedious and unprofitable, 
and therefore I desist. 

From the monopoly of the Stage, 
which the writers just enumerated 
appear almost exclusively to have en- 
joyed for some years previous to the 
commencement of Shakspeare’s career 
as a dramatist, they doubtless derived 
much profit as well as reputation ; and 
it may therefore be readily imagined 
that the appearance upon the scene of 
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this formidable rival was regarded with 
strong feelings of jealousy and chagrin. 
In fact, we are furnished with suffi- 
cient evidence that such was actually 
the case, by a letter in Robert Greene’s 
** Groat’s-worth of Wit bought with a 
Million of Repentance,” published, as 
the title-page expresses, “‘ at his dying 
request,” which is one of the most 
curious, and, from its connexion with 
celebrated names, most interesting 
morsels that black-letter literature can 
furnish. Some parts of it are printed 
in the Variorum Shakspeare, but not 
very correctly, and I therefore subjoin 
a careful transcript of the whole com- 
position, made from the edition of 
1629, which professes to be “‘ newly 
corrected, and of many errors purged.” 
Shakspeare had previously been sneered 
at in the epistle prefixed to Greene's 
** Arcadia,” and the reader will not 
fail here to notice the palpable hit at 
the Shake-scene,—the ‘‘ vpstart Crow 
beautified with our feathers,” as he is 
styled in allusion to his remodelling 
the plays of ** King John,” “ Henry 
the Sixth,” and other compositions of 
the junta, a proceeding which appears 
to have especially excited their anger. 
The succeeding passage in Italics, a 
** tyger's heart wrapt in a player’s 
hyde,” it may perhaps be necessary to 
mention, is a parody upon a line in 
Parti11. Acti. Sc. 4, of the latter piece, 
viz. 

«O -_ heart, wrapp’d in a woman’s 

hide, 


‘© To those Gentlemen, his quondam acquaint- 
ance, that spend their wits in making 
Playes, R. G. wisheth a letter exercise, and 
wisedome to preuent his extremeties. 


«¢ If wofull experience may moue you 
(Gentlemen) to beware, or vnheard-of 
wretchednesse intreat you to take heed, I 
doubt not but you will looke backe with 
sorrow on your time past, and endeuour with 
repentance to spend that which is to come. 
Wonder not, (for with thee will I first be- 
ginne) thou famous gracer of Tragedians 
[Martowe], that Greene, who hath said, 
with thee, like y® fool in his heart, There ts 
no God! should now giue glory vato his 
greatnesse ; for, penetrating is his power, 
his hand lyes heavy upon me. He hath 
spoken vnto me with a voyce of thunder, 
and I haue left. He is a God that can 
punish enemies. Why should thy excellent 
wit, his gift, be so blinded, that thou should- 
est giue no glory to the giuer? Is it pesti- 
lent Machiauilian pollicie that thou hast 
studied? O punish [qu. mulish?] folly! 
What are his Rules, but meere confused 
mockeries, able to extirpate in small time 
the generation of mankinde? For, if Sic 
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volo, sic iubeo, hold in those that are able to 
command, and if it be lawfull, Fas et nefas, 
to doe anything that is beneficial, onely 
Tyrants should possesse the earth ; and they, 
striuing to exceed in tyranny, should ech to 
other be a slaughterman ; till, the mightiest 
out-liuing all, one stroke were left for death, 
that in one age man’s life should end. The 
Brother [qu. broacher or breather ?] of this 
Diabolicall Atheisme is dead, and in his life 
had neuer the felicity he aymed at; but, as 
he beganne in craft, liued in feare, and ended 
in despaire. Quam inscrutabilia sunt Dei 
iudicia! This murderer of many Brethren 
had his conscience seared like Caine; this 
betrayer of him that gaue his life for him, 
inherited the portion of Judas ; this apostate 
perished as ill as Julian. And, wilt thou, 
my Friend, be his Disciple? Looke vnto 
me, by him perswaded to that Liberty, and 
thou shalt finde it an infernall Bondage! I 
know the least of my demerits merit this 
miserable death; but, wilfull striuing against 
knowne truth, exceedeth all the terrors of 
my soule. Deferre not (with me) Lill this 
last poynt of extremity ; FOR, LITTLE KNOW- 
EST THOU HOW IN THE END THOU SHALT BE 
VISITED ? 

* With thee, I ioyne young Juuenall 
{Lopce] that biting Satyrist, that lastly 
[qu. lately ?] with mee together writ a Co- 
medy. Sweet boy, might I aduise thee, be 
aduised, and get not many enemies by bitter 
words ! Inueigh against vaine men! for, thou 
canst doe it,—no man better, no man so 
well. Thou hast a liberty to reprove all, & 
name none; for, one being spoken to, all 
are offended; none being blamed, no man is 
iniured, Stop shallow water ; still, ranning, 
it will rage. Tread on a worme, and it will 
turne. Then, blame not Schollers, who are 
vexed with sharpe and bitter lines, if they 
reprooue thy too much liberty of reproofe. 

** And thou, [Nasu] no lesse deseruing 
than the other two, in some things rarer, 
in nothing inferiour, driuen (as myselfe) 
to extreme shifts, a little have I to say 
to thee; and, were it not an idolatrous 
oath, I would swear by sweet St. George, 
thou art vnworthy better hap, sith thou 
dependest on so mean a stay. Base-minded 
men, all three of you, if by my misery 
yee be not warned; for vnto none of you 
(like me) sought those burs to cleaue; 
those Puppets (I mean) that speak from our 
mouths; those Anticks, garnisht in our co- 
lours. Is it not strange, that I, to whom 
they al hane heene beholding,—is it not 
like, that you, to whom they all haue beene 
beholding, shall (were yee in that case that 
Iam now) be both, of them, at once for- 
saken? Yes! trust them not! for, there 
is an vpstart Crow, beautified with our Fea- 
thers, that, with his Tyger’s heart, wrapt in 
a Player’s hyde, supposes he is as wel able 
to bombast out a blank verse, as the best of 
you; and, being an absolute Johannes fac 
totum is, in his owne conceit, the onel 
Suake-scene in a Country. Oh! that 
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might intreat your rare wits to be imployed 
in more profitable courses, and let these 
Apes imitate your past excellence, & never 
more acquaint them with your admired in- 
uentions! I know, the best husband of you 
all, will never proue an usurer; and, the 
kindest of them all, will never proue a kind 
nurse. Yet, whilst you may, seeke you better 
masters! for, it is pitty, men of such rare 
wits should bee subiect to the pleasures of 
such rude groomes ! 

“‘ In this, 1 might insert two more, that 
both haue writ against these buckram gen- 
tlemen; but, let their owne worke serue to 
witnesse against their owne wickednesse, if 
they perseuer to maintaine any more such 
peasants. For other new commers, I leaue 
them to the mercy of these painted mon- 
sters, who (I doubt not) will driue the best- 
minded to depise them ; for the rest, it skils 
not though they make a iest at them. 

‘* But now, returne I againe to you three, 
knowing my misery is to you no newes ; and, 
let me heartily intreat you to be warned by 
my harmes! Delight not (as I haue done) in 
irreligious oaths ; for, from the blasphemer’s 
house a curse shall not depart! Despise 
drunkennes, which wasteth the wit, & maketh 
men all equal vnto beasts! Flie lust, as the 
death’s-man of the soule; and defile not the 
temple of the Holy Ghost! Abhor those 
epicures, whose loose life hath made religion 
loathsome to your eares; and, when they 
sooth you with termes of mastership, re- 
member, Robert Greene, whom they haue 
often so flattered, perishes now for want of 
comfort ! Remember, gentlemen, your liues 
are like so many light tapers, that are with 
care deliuered to all of you to maintaine, 
These, with mind-puft wrath, may be ex- 
tinguished; with drunkennesse put out; 
with negligence let fall; for, man’s time of 
itselfe is not so short, but it is more short- 
ened by sinne. The fire of my light is now 
at the last snuffe, & the want of wherewith - 
to sustaine it; there is no substance for life 
to feed on. Trust not, then, (I beseech ye) 
to such weake stayes; for, they are as 
changeable in minde, as in many attires! 
Well, my hand is tyred; & I am fore’t to 
leaue, where I would begin; for, a whole 
booke cannot containe the wrongs which I 
am fore’t to knit vp in some few lines of 
words. 

“* Desirous that you should liue, though 
himselfe be dying, 

** Ropert Greene.” 

They say, ‘* the words of dying 
men enforce attention, like deep har- 
mony ;”’ but it is a lamentable truth 
that, in this instance, the warning 
failed of its due effect, and that Greene’s 
impressive admonition had no influence 
upon his reckless companions in folly, 
or, if at all thought of, was quickly for- 
gotten. What a touching interest is 


imparted to those solemn words which 
form the peroration of his address to 
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Marlowe, by the reflection that the 
fulfilinent of his prediction followed 
hard upon its delivery, as if the ex- 
piring rake had been gifted with a 
foresight of that terrible judgment 
which was destined speedily to over- 
whelm the partner of his debaucheries ! 
«© The sunset of life gave him mystical lore, 
And coming events cast theirshadows before!” 

His exhortation, however, upon 
which much stress has been laid as 
conclusively deciding the question of 
Marlowe’s scepticism, and which in 
truth tells more strongly against him 
than all the suspicious narratives hand- 
ed down to us by the Puritans, will 
appear, when attentively considered, 
and when allowance is made for the 
hyperbolical strain in which it is com- 
posed, to be nothing more than such 
an anxious warning as might well be 
addressed by a repentant dying rake to 
his dissolute companions in guilt, even 
though the said companions were not 
professed blasphemers and atheists. 
We find, moreover, from Chettle’s 
** Kind Harts’ Dreame,” 1592, that 
Marlowe was deeply offended by 
Greene’s address: but would this have 
been the case with an avowed and 
shameless sceptic, such as he has been 
described? A man who prided himself 
on his atheism and debauchery, would 
have been quite indifferent about the 
charge, or would rather have gloried 


in it. James BrouGHTon. 
(To be continued.) 
Mr. Urpan, March 3. 


a obliging reception of my 
former contribution, emboldens 
me to offer you my attempt to para- 
phrase the chapter next in succession 
of the Prophet Zechariah. It is not so 
rich in its allusions as the preceding, 
but it furnishes valuable subjects for 
reflection. It contains what may in- 
duce us to believe that if the Jewish 
nation be now very near the eve of 
some great event occurring in their 
favour, the ill-judged endeavours of 
certain advocates are not calculated to 
‘promote it. That our House of Par- 
Gahent should exhibit as motley an as- 
sembly as the Royal Exchange, cannot 
be the wish of any true-born English- 
man. But it is of more serious im- 
portance to consider that a permission 
or encouragement to that people to 
strike a deeper root in our soil, may 
be inconsistent with the promises made 
to them in the Jewish Scriptures, and 
ought not to be desired by any who 
believe in them. The accomplished 


Paraphrase on Zechariah, Chap. x. 
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Member for Oxford has already shown 

himself to be on the alert on this 

— I wish our self-termed Philo- 
udeans were equally clear-sighted. 


ZecHARIAH.—Chap. x. 
Yer are their prayers requir’d: ask of the 


r > 
And He shall give you fertilizing rains ; 
The former which may cause the seed to swell, 
And burst, and germinate; and showers in 


Spring 
To fill the tender blade, and o’er your pastures 
To spread the mantle of luxuriant herbage. 
Not so your Idols—for how vain their 
comforts ! 
False were the words they utter’d by diviners, 
Who bade you trust in dreams false as them- 
selves ; 
And visions of futurity misled you. 
*Twas therefore as a flock without a guide, 
A prey to terrors, or in lewd excess 
Ye indulged, and fell o’er steeps, or loosely 
revell’d : 
Hence J chastis’d these goats; my fury kindled 
*Gainst those who pamper’d them; but the 
house of Judah, 
My sheep, I visited, 1 strengthened them, 
And made them as a warhorse in the field. 
From them shall issue forth a valiant leader,* 
On whom they may depend, skill’d in the bow, 
And follow’d by a powerful champion-train. 
Thus, too, in later times, under my favour, 
Shall they be strong in fight; opposing 
squadrons 
Shall they disperse, and trample in the mire. 
And Joseph will I save, his House restore 
As though I had not cast them off; in mercy 
I'll hear them as they call on me, their God. 
Yea, scatter’d Ephraim shall be mighty, be 
More numerous, more dispers'd, now waxing 
strong, [children, 
As one whom wine hath hearten’d; yea, his 
As they behold my deeds, shall bless the Lord. 
In distant lands though they be thickly scat- 
ter’d, [increase 
As grain in seed-time, though they yield 
An hundred-fold, yet will I gather them 
From Egypt, from Assyria : through the bed 
Of ocean and of Jordan a dry path 
Shall open to admit them on their way : 
{’ll sorely bruise the pride of every power 
That would detain them, when I turn again 
My people who remember me. The signal 
For their recall shall be that hissing sign 
On which my Servant, in the wilderness, 
Bade Israel look ;—for the uplifted Saviour 
Hath their redemption sealed. They and 
their children 
In Sion shall again enjoy repose— 
Shall spread on Lebanon, o’erpeople Gilead ; 
Scarce shall she land suffice tu hold their 
numbers. 
Yea! saith the Lord, the blessing of my name 
Shall give them strength, and my directing 
Spirit 
Shall guide their ways in innocence and peace. 
Yours, &c. 


* Judas Maccabzeus. 
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The Life of Major-General Sir Thomas 
Munro, Bart. and K.C. B. late Governor 
of Madras, with Extracts from his Corre- 
spondence and Private Papers. By the 
Rev. G. R. Gleig. 2 vols. 8vo. Colburn 
and Bentley. 

i eo life of a military man, whose 

professional career for nearly fifty 
years was confined to an Indian em- 
pire, does not appear on a first impres- 
sion to promise much that would sa- 
tisfy the curiosity of the soldier, or in- 
terest the feelings of the general reader. 

Two octavo volumes would be a 

startling announcement, even were the 

subject of the biographer more fami- 
liar to our ears than the apathy which 
belongs to British India will permit 
any of her heroes and statesmen to be. 
These were our first thoughts on open- 
ing the volumes before us; and it will 
be no less our pleasure than our duty 
to remove such erroneous impressions 
from the minds of those who shall take 
up the Life of Sir Thomas Munro: fora 
more valuable addition to the recorded 
lives of British worthies, has not been 
presented, than that which forms the 
subject of our present notice. To those 
who are looking forward with so much 
anxiety to the intentions of our Legis- 

Jature, as it respects the renewal of the 

East India Company’s charter, ample 

materials will here be furnished for a 

better acquaintance with the bearings 

of this important question, while to 
the young who are about to enter, or 
are already engaged in the publicservice, 
the recorded life of Sir Thomas Munro 
teaches this important lesson, that 

“* there is no prize beyond the grasp of 

talent, provided it be accompanied by 

industry, and a strictly honourable 
conduct.” 

Sir Thomas Munro entered the 
service of the Company with no ex- 
traordinary recommendations, as a ca- 
det ; his course was one of undeviating 
honour and integrity ; and he died Go- 
vernor of Madras. It is no answer to 
our proposition, to say that ‘* the race 
is not always to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong.” We know that 
honours and rewards have been poured 
on the heads of the unworthy, bot we 
contend that no one whose beginnings 
were in humble life, ever graduated 

Gent. Maca. March, 1880. 
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with love and respect to the object of a 
vir/uous ambition, whose course, amidst 
dangers, difficulties, and temptations, 
did not lie in the manly path of ho- 
nourable industry, and whose “ doings 
were not ordered" by virtue and trath. 

Sir Thomas Munro was born at 
Glasgow, 1761. He was the son of a 
respectable merchant, and was destined 
for the same calling. At school he 
had given indications of those moral 
and personal gifis for which he was 
throughout life distinguished ; aud the 
failure of his father in business, when 
young Munro was of an age to accept 
of an appointment, diverted, we think 
fortunately, his talents into another 
channel. He was appointed to a ca- 
detcy, and in 1779 quitted home, “a 
solitary adventurer, to push his way 
through life.” 

To follow Mr. Gleig, with any thing 
like minuteness of detail, through the 
course of the busy and honourable life 
he has narrated with so much fidelity, 
would far exceed our limits. We wiil 
content ourselves, after strongly recom- 
mending the volumes to general pe- 
risal, with selecting, as we proceed, 
passages interesting in themselves, or 
lustrative of the habits and character 
of British India. 

The maiden campaign of Munro 
was a brisk one. He arrived.in India 
at the beginning of 1780. In June of 
the same year he joined the army act- 
ing against Hyder Ally, one of the 
most absolute monarchs and consum- 
matte generals of his age. He shared 
the glories and reverses of this army, 
until the definitive treaty with Tippoo 
in 1784. 

The following letter to his mother, 
written about the year 1787, is in a 
beautiful strain of filial affection : 


‘Dear Madam, Tanjore, 10th Nov. 1785. 

** Though my situation is not such as I 
might have expected, had Sir Eyre Coote 
lived, yet I still look forward with hope, 
and du not despair of seeing it bettered. 
The only cause I have for repining, is my 
inability to assist my father as I wish, aud 
the hearing that your spirits are so much 
affected by the loss of his fortune. Yet I 
cannot but think that you have many reasons 
for rejoicing. None of your childres have 
been taken from you; and though they oas- 
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not put you in a state of affluence, they can 
place you beyond the reach of want The 
time will come, I hope, when they will be 
able to do more, and to make the latter days 
of your life as happy as the first. When I 
compare your situation with that of most 
mothers whom 1 remember, I think that 
you have as little reason for grieving as any 
of them. Many that are rich, are unhappy 
in their families. The loss of fortune is but 
a partial evil; you are in no danger of expe- 
riencing the much heavier one—of having 
unthankful children. The friends that de- 
serted you with your fortune were unworthy 
of your society ; those that deserved your 
friendship have not forsaken you. 

*¢ Alexander and I have agreed to remit 
my father 100/. a year between us, If the 
arrears which Lord Macartney detained are 
paid, 1 will send 200/. in the course of the 
year 1786. John Napier will tell you the 
reason why it was not in my power to send 
more.”’—i, p. 67. 


The movements of both armies, on 
the renewal of the war with Tippoo, 
are given with singular vigour and 
animation in letters to his father. 
These descriptions unite all the best 
quatities of a military historian, and 
they will form invaluable documents 
for future writers on ludian campaigns. 
To give any specimen by which to 
judge of their merits, would be impos- 
sible; they are too closely connected 
for separation. 

«©The following extract,” says Mr. 
Gleig, ‘*from Letters addressed to his 
brother on his first arrival in India, 
deserves to be studied by all young men 
when first starting inte life.” 


*¢ Though 1 am, in many respects, a 
greater boy than you; yet, as ] have had 
the start of you in this country, [ will ven- 
ture to give you some hints. Do not 
wonder at any thing you see; or if you do, 
keep it to yourself. Do not pester people 
with questions about me, for men in general 
are as much disgusted with hearing a person 
talk of his relations as of himself. My 
father says you are diffident. I rejoice to 
hear it; for it is a fault more easily cor- 
rected than furwardness. You have no 
reason to be alarmed at what is called launch- 
ing out into the world. A little experience 
will convince you, that it is composed 
neither of wiser nor of better people than 
you have seen in small circles. Play your 
own character without affectation, and be 
assured that it will soon procure you friends. 
Do not distrust your own medical skill; if 
you do, you are a wonderful doctor. In 
this country, a good understanding, sound 
principles, and consistency of character, 
will do more for you than a thousand disco- 
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veries concerning muscular motion.’’ —i. 
p- 139. 

In 1792 a treaty of peace was signed 
with Tippoo, and Mr. Munro passed 
from the military to the civil service. 
From the general ignorance of the 
Company's servants, of the langnage 
spoken in the ceded provinces, Lord 
Cornwallis was compelled to make 
choice of military men for the collect- 
ing of the revenue, and for the purpose 
of reconciling the inhabitants to their 
new masters. Amongst those selected, 
from his knowledge of the eastern 
dialects, was Mr. Munro, and we find 
him, until 1799, engaged in civil oceu- 
pations. His letters to his family dur- 
ing this period, contain descriptions of 
Indian habits, manners, customs, and 
superstitions, in the highest degree in- 
structive and amusing. With a mind 
vigorous in the extreme, and neither 
enervated by climate nor emasculated 
by indulgence, he looks around him 
with the eye of a Christian, a philo- 
sopher, and a statesinan, and describes 
what he sees with a clearness and pre- 
cision, indicative atouce of the strength 
of his talent and the soundness of his 
judgment. 

In 1807, as Colonel Munro, he re- 
turned to England, after a residence in 
India of seven and twenty years, during 
which period he had been actively em- 
ployed either as a military or civil of- 
ficer. He had discharged more arduous 
and important duties than ever before 
fell to the share of a British functionary 
in the East, and his talents both for 
business and war were acknowledged 
on all hands to be of the very highest 
order. This is the eulogy of his bio- 
grapher, and it is more than justified 
by the narrative of his services. 

During the residence of Col. Munro 
in England, he was called upon to 
give evidence before the House of 
Commons; and of all the witnesses ex- 
amined on the question of a renewal 
of the Company’s charter, Colonel 
Munro is stated. to have made the 
deepest impression on the House, * by 
the comprehensiveness of his views, 
by the promptitude and intelligibility 
of his answers, and by the judgment 
and sound discretion which charac- 
terized every sentiment to which. he 
gave uiterance.” 

A very able paper was also drawn 
up by Colonel Munro on this im- 
portant subject, and it is peculiarly 
worthy of perusal at the present mo- 
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ment, when the same question is about 
to be agitated in Parliament. But he 
was too valuable a servant to be per- 
mitted to remain in England. He was 
placed at the head of a commission to 
inquire into the defects of the judicial 
system of India; and in 1814 (having 
married) he returned to his arduous 
labours in the East. 

The commission to which Colonel 
Munro was appointed, after some op- 
position, had just begun to act, when 
in 1816 a war with the Mahrattas, the 
result of a long system of predatory in- 
cursions, was determined on. Aj/fter 
many disappointments, for his civil 
services were too important to be re- 
linquished, he was appointed to the 
command of a brigade in the army of 
the Deccan, under Sir T. Hislop. 
With what skill, courage, and saga- 
city this command was fulfilled, it is 
unnecessary to repeat. The war was 
brought to a successful issue, and the 
following eloquent tribute to the ta- 
lents and services of General Munro, 
spoken by Mr. Canning in the House 
of Commons, will explain at once the 
nature of those services, and record 
the merits of this brave officer in Jan- 
guage as elegant as it is just. 

** At the southern extremity of this long 
Kine of operations, and in a part of the 
campaign carried on in a district far from 
public gaze, and without the opportunities 
of early especial notice, was employed a man 
whose name I should indeed have been sorry 
to have passed over ia silence. I allude to 
Colonel Thomas Munro, a gentleman of 
whose rare qualifications the late House of 
Commons had opportunities of judging at 
their bar, on the renewal of the East India 
Company’s charter, and than whom Eu: ope 
never produced a more accomplished states- 
man, nor India, so fertile in heroes, a more 
skilful soldier. This gentleman, whose oc- 
cupations for some years must have been 
rather of a civil and administrative, than a 
military nature, was called eariy in the war 
to exercise abilities which, though dormant, 
had not rusted from disuse. He went into 
the field with not more than five or six 
hundred men, of whom a very small pro- 
portion were Europeans, and marched into 
the Mahratta territories, to take possession 
of the country which had been ceded to us 
by the treaty of Poonah. The population, 
which he subjugated by arms, he managed 
with such address, equity, and wisdom, that 
he established an empire over their hearts 
and feelings. Nine forts* were surrender- 


* «¢ Mr. Canning was mistaken as to the 
number of fortresses taken. Even those re- 
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ed to him, or taken by assault, on his way ; 
and at the end of a silent and scarcely ob- 
served progress, he emerged from a territory 
heretofore hostile to the British interest, 
with an accession instead of a diminution of 
force, leaving every thing secure and tranquil 
behind him. This result speaks more than 
could be told by any minute and extended 
commentary.” —i. p. 505. 

In January 1819, General and Mrs, 
Munro embarked for England, where 
they arrived at the end of June. After 
a residence of a few weeks, he was re- 
called from Scotland by a notice of his 
promotion to the Government of Ma- 
dras, as successor to the Hon. Hugh 
Elliot. ‘ Had his private feelings been 
consulted,” says Mr. Gleig, ‘* there is 
reason to believe that he would have 
declined the appoiutment; but Sir 
Thomas Manro was not in the habit 
of obeying his own inclinations, when 
a sense of duty stood opposed to them ; 
and finding that his acceptance of 
office was looked to with anxiety by 
men of ali parties, he did not refuse it. 
His departure was celebrated with the 
usual testimonies of respect, by the 
Court of Directors, and in the Decem- 
ber of the year he had returned, he 
embarked a third time for India, ac- 
companied by Lady Munro. 

Our notice of the remainder of the 
life of this exemplary man must be 
necessarily brief. During the period 
in which he held the high and re- 
sponsible office of Governor of Madras, 
his time and talents were devoted to 
increase the comforts and respectability 
of the European servants of the Com- 
pany. His published minutes on these 
subjects are models of official superin- 
tendance and of paternal care. 

Upon the two great questions, of the 
freedom of the press in India and the 
conversicn of the natives, we have his 
recorded opinions at some length; be 
holds the former as utterly incompati- 
ble with the continuance of our autho- 
rity in the East; and his arguments we 
think are unanswerable. On the subject 
of conversion, while he objects to the 
double employment of the Company’s 
servauts as collectors and magistrates, 
and as teachers of religion, he does 
uot oppose the labours of those mis- 





duced under the immediate eye of General 
Munro himself exceeded the number of 
nine; and if others captured under his 
auspices be counted, they will amount to 
more than thrice nine.” 
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sionariés who have been sent out by 
the different European Governments. 

*¢ These men (he says) visit every part of 
the country, and pursue their labours with- 
out the smallest hindrance, and as they have 
no power, they are well received every where. 
In order to dispose the natives to receive 
our instruction, and adopt our opivion, we 
must first gain their attacliment aud confi- 
dence, and this can only be accomplished 
by a pure administration of justice, by mode- 
rate assessment, respect for their customs, 
and general good government.”’—ii. p. 44. 

There was no department into which 
Sir T. Munro did not carry a wise su- 
perintendance, and his administration 
may be distinguished as embracing 
those principles which he had so care- 
fully laid down. He was essentially a 
practical man. 

We have no space for extracts, but 
his letters addressed to various mem- 
bers of the Government at home, ex- 
hibit the finest illustrations of his 
statesmanlike and philanthropic views. 

India was again in a state of pro- 
found repose, and again the heart of 
Sir T. Munro yearned towards his na- 
tive land. The Burmese war, how- 
ever, suspended this intention, and in- 
duced him to recall the resignation he 
had sent home. His correspondence 
with Lord Amberst during the conti- 
nuance of this war, shows the zeal with 
which he entered into every arrange- 
ment; and the votes of thanks which 
followed the close of hostilities, are the 
best proofs of the manner in which his 
services were appreciated. It was dur- 
ing this period that a second son was 
born to him. The illness of this child 
induced Lady Munro to embark with 
her infant for England, and the pa- 
rents never met again. . 

But we must hasten to a close. 


“€On the day when the signing of the 
definitive treaty was communicated to the 
Madras Government, he dispatched uot 
fewer than six copies of a letter in which 
his extreme impatience to resign office was 
stated.” 

During the interval that clapsed he 
formed the unfortunate resolution of 
visiting his old friends in the ceded 
districts. The season was unpropi- 
tious, and the cholera was raging ; and 
to this disease he fell a victim, 

We will not attempt to injure the 
simple statement of Mr. Gleig: he 
writes as follows : 

“¢ Tt was now one o’clock in the day, and 
his pulse being still full and good, sanguine 
hopes were encouraged that all might still 
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be well; but from that time he failed ra- 
pidly, and the fears of his friends and at- 
tendants became severely excited. About 
three, however, he rallied, and feeling bet- 
ter, exclaimed with a tone of peculiar sweet- 
ness, * that it was almost worth while to be 
ill, in order to be so kindly nursed.” Be- 
tween three and four, no event of import- 
ance occurred, except that he repeatedly al- 
luded to the trouble which he gave, and 
urged the gentlemen around him to with- 
draw; but soon after four, he himself re- 
marked that his voice was growing weaker, 
and his sense of hearivg more acute. These 
were the last articulate words he uttered, 
for the disease increased rapidly upon him; 
and though faint hopes were more than 
once entertained, owing to the appearance 
of certain favourable symptoms, for the ap- 
prehensions that accompanied them there 
was too much ground. Sir Thomas Munro 
lingered till half-past nine in the evening, 
and then fell asleep.” —ii. p. 205. 

A character of Sir Thomas Munro, 
affecting, from the simple elegance of 
the language, and vindicated in its eu- 
logy by the undeviating rectitude of 
his life, has been given by Mr. Gleig. 
We would willingly extract it, but we 
must content porn. Hom with congratu- 
lating England, India, his family, and 
friends, in having possessed so eminent 
a man, both in public and private life, 
as Sir T. Munro, and who, more for- 
tunate than many of the great and 
good, has found in Mr. Gleig a biogra- 
pher who could appreciate his talents, 
discriminate each shade of his public 
and domestic life, and build up, if we 
may so speak, from scattered materials 
of his virtues and talents, an imperish- 
able monument to his memory. 

How well Mr. Gleig has executed 
his task, the lucid arrangement and the 
connecting narrative bear ample testi- 
mony. To the historian the Life of 
Sir Vhomas Munro will be an invalu- 
able guide, and an unerring light in 
his researches in British India: nor 
can we conceive a more valuable pre- 
sent that could be made to young men 
about to embark in the public service 
of their country, than the volumes 
which have been the subject of our 
imperfect notice. 

The Appendix is a collection. of va- 
luable papers, which will amply re- 
ward a diligent perusal. 
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Consolations in Travel ; or the last Days of 
a Philosopher. By Sir Humphry Davy, 
Bart. late President of the Royal Society. 
16mo. pp. 281. 

THERE were times when the study 


of philosophical works concerning the 
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history of man, was especially recom- 
mended at the Universities; and know- 
ing as we do, that in discussions about 
religion, enthusiasm is substitated for 
reason, and ambition for principle, we 
have found reference to these law-Looks 
about the actual nature of man, the 
operation of circumstances, and the 
practicable media of improvement, very 
valuable. For be it recollected (and it 
is not our own idea) that the way to 
acquire wisdom is to study circum- 
stances, to collect evidence, and deter- 
mine by it. But in the present day, 
theorists who want to carry certain po- 
litical innovations (in fact to overthrow 
the Church), have made the public 
press a merry andrew of mountebanks ; 
and Ferguson, Kaimes, Millar, Stuart, 
&c. &c. are never quoted. Philoso- 
phers, by deductions from history, have 
told us what was practicable, and what 
not. They have poured money into 
our purses (steam, machinery, &c.) 
aud antidotes to death into our heads, 
as in the vaccine, and the safety-lamp 
of the philosopher before us. 

Compare the results of fanaticism 
with those of philosophy. The for- 
mer has filled the country with such 
interpretations of the Holy Bible as 
insult the wisdom of the Almighty ; 
but what has the latter produced ?— 
results approaching almost to MIRA- 
cies. ‘Take as examples: 

‘© The practical results of the progress of 
physics, chemistry, and mechanics, are of 
the most marvellous kind; and to make 
them all distinct, would require a compari- 
son of ancient and modern states: ships 
that were moved by human labour in the 
ancient world, are transported by the winds’; 
and a piece of steel.touched by the magnet, 
points to the mariner his unerring course 
from the old to the new world; and by the 
exertions of one man of genius, aided by the 
resources of chemistry, a power which by 
the old philosophers could hardly have been 
imagined, has been generated and applied 
to almost all the machinery of active life— 
the steam-engine performs not only the la- 
bour of horses but of man, by combina- 
tions which appear almost possessed of intel- 
ligence, waggous are moved by it, construc- 
tions made, vessels caused to perform voyages 
in opposition to wind and tide, and a power 
placed in human hands which seems almost 
unlimited. To these novel aud still extend- 
ing improvements may be added others, 
which, though of a secondary kind, yet ma- 
terially affect the comforts of life; the col- 
lecting from fossil materials the elements of 
combustion, and applying them so as to il- 
luminate, by a single operation, houses, 
streets, and even cities. If you look te the 


results of chemical arts, you will find new 
substances of the most extraordinary nature 
applied to novel pope you will find a 
few experiments in electricity leading to the 
marvellous result of disarming the thunder- 
eloud of its terrors, and you will see new 
instruments created by human ingenuity, 
possessing the same powers as the electrical 
organs of living animals, To whatever part 
of the vision of modern times you cast. your 
eyes, you will find marks of superiority and 
improvement ; and the results of intellectual 
labour, or of scientific genius, are perma- 
neat and incapable of being lost. Monarchs 
change their plans; Governments their ob- 
jects; but a piece of steel touched by the 
magnet, preserves its character for ever, and 
secures to man the dominion of the track- 
less ecean. A new period of society may 
send armies from the shores of the Baltic 
to those of the Euxine, and the empire of 
the followers of Mahomet may be broken in 
pieces by a northern people, and the domi- 
nion of the Britons in Asia, may share the 
fate of that of Tamerlane or Zenghis Khan; 
but the steam-boat which ascends the Dela- 
ware or the St. Laurence will be continued 
to be used, and will carry the civilization of 
an improved people into the deserts of North 
America, and into the wilds of Canada. In 
the common history of the world, as com- 
piled by authors in general, almost all the 
great changes of nations are confounded 
with changes in their dynasties, and events 
are usually referred either to sovereigns, 
chiefs, heroes, or their armies, which do in 
fact originate from eutirely different causes, 
either of an intellectual or moral nature. 
Governments depend far more than is gene- 
rally supposed upon the opinion of the peo- 
ple, and the spirit of the age and nation,” 
pp. 32—35. 

Now philosophers, when untainted 
with hostility to Revelation (and Sir 
Humphry was one of them), are 
blessings to the human race. In- 
stead of diminishing the comforts of 
man, by way of improving his virtue, 
it augments them, because as people 
grow wiser they grow better. 

_ Supernatural communications are 
either contemptuously ridiculed, or su- 
perstitiously cherished; but if it be 
true, as it undoubtedly is, that there 
are unknown laws of Providence, b 
which things are regulated, then the 
anecdote, soon to be related, will show 
that there is a certain portion of faith 
to be attached to ghost stories, which 
is not unphilosophical. The existence 
of unknown laws of Providence is 
po (if it requires proof) by the fol- 
owing fact: 


‘¢ There appears nothing more accidental 
than the sex of an infant, yet take any great 
city or any province, and you will find that 
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the relations of males and females are unal- 
terable.””—p. 37. 


Now for the ghost story. 

Sir Humphry, speaking under the 
character of Philalethes, says, that 
while he was suffering under a danger- 
ous fever, and was passionately in love 
at the time with a lady who had black 
hair, dark eyes, and pale complexion, 
a female figure continually haunted 
him, in the mind’s eye, which had 

«* Brown hair, blue eyes, and a bright 
rosy complexion, and was far unlike any of 
the amatory forms which in early youth had 
so often haunted his imagination.” —p. 70. 


As he became convalescent, the vi- 
sion gradually disappeared; but, he 
says, 

«*Ten years after I had recovered from 
the fever, and when I had almost lost the 
recollection of the vision, it was recalled to 
my memory by a very blooming and grace- 
ful maiden, fourteen or fifteen years old, 
that I accidentally met during my travels in 
Illyria: but I cannot say that the impres- 
sion made upon my mind by this female 
was very strong. Now comes the extraor- 
dinary part of the narrative. Ten years af- 
ter—twenty years after my first illness—at 
a time when I was exceedingly weak from a 
severe and dangerous malady, which for 
many weeks threatened my life, and when 
my mind was almost in a desponding state, 
being in a course of travels ordered by my 
medical advisers, I again met the person 
who was the representative of my visionary 
female ; and to kindness and care J be- 
lieve I owe what remains to me of exist 
ence.” —p. 71. 

Now this is ascribed to mere imagi- 
nation, excited by disease; but though 
events may be prophesied, because they 
are foreseen, how can the identity of 
the figure in the vision with the fe- 
male be so explained? The pheno- 
mena of perception are, as jusily ob- 
served in p, 214, not explicable by any 
mediate intervention known to us; and 
if not of perception, certainly not of 
anticipation ; yet the existence of pre- 
sentiments is undeniable. ‘* Impon- 
derable agents, such as electricity, 
possess (says Sir Humphry), force 
sufficient to overthrow the weightiest 
structures ;”’ and ‘‘ fearcould not exist, 
if there was not anticipation.” Percep- 
tion, therefore, may be influenced by 
media, of which we have no know- 
ledge, acting upon hope or fear. 

Sir Humphry evidently was medi- 
tating upon the prospect of early dis- 
solution, when he wrote these ‘his 
last words.”” The ‘last words” of a 
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man like him obviously carry with 
them authority not merely human, but 
demi-divine, for the last words of dy- 
ing people are said to be prophetic. 
He adinits the possible immortality of 
the sentient principle, but presumes 
that our souls carry with them to ano- 
ther state only our intellectual power. | 


**You ask me if they have any know- 
ledge or reminiscence of their transitions ; 
tell me of your own recollections in the 
womb of your mother, aud I will answer 
you. It is the law of Divine Wisdom, that 
no spirit carries with it into another state 
and being, any habit or mental quality, ex- 
cept those which may be connected with its 
new wants or evjoyments; and knowledge 
relatiug to the earth would be no more use- 
ful to these glorified beings than their 
earthly system of organised dust, which 
would be instantly resolved into its ulti- 
mate atoms at such a temperature [he is 
speaking of comets]. Even on the earth, the 
butterfly does not transport with it into the 
air the organs or the appetites of the crawl- 
ing worm from which it sprung. There is, 
however, one sentiment or passion which 
the monad or spiritual essence carries with 
it into all its stages of being, and which in 
these happy and elevated creatures is conti- 
nually exalted—the love of knowledge or of 
intellectual power, which is in fact, in its ul- 
timate and most perfect developement, the 
love of infinite wisdom and unbounded power, 
or the love of God.” —p. 57. 

All this is imaginative. Sir Hum- 
phry knew that man could not possi- 
bly understand any thing beyond the 
limited sphere of his own being; and 
therefore could have no accurate ideas 
of religion, except by Revelation. He 
vindicates, however, by philosophy, 
certain Scriptaral difficulues, as the 
Judaic prohibition of intermarriage 
with aliens, and the extinction of 
whole nations, in a philosophical man- 
ner, superior even to that of Bishop 
Watson (pp. 39, 88); and he shows 
that the religion of Jehovah, as em- 
bracing the most perfect form of 
theism, and the most refined and 
exalted morality, is that which alone 
is fit for the civilised world. As, too, 
Sir William Herschell believed that 
there is nebulous or Juminous matter 
now in the process of forming new 
suns, and as it is evident that the mo- 
derns have produced a far more intel- 
lectual existence than the ancients, 
he is of opinion (p. 280) that genii or 
seraphic intelligences may inhabit the 
planetary systems, and be the minis- 
ters of the Eternal Mind; and because 
we know nothing of the generation of 
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the human being in the ordinary course 
of nature, so he sees no improbability 
in the idea that an integrant part of his 
essence may have animated a human 
form.—p. 93. 

Writings which prove Revelation 
by Providence need no praise, and it 
is to philosophers like Sir Hamphry 
Davy and others, not to such mere 
public criers as fanatics, that we owe 
the means of comprehending and ac- 
crediting the Divine Will in the insti- 
tution of our religion. 

Of the author we can only say, that 
it isneedless todescribe a luminous body 
visible to the whole world as a star or 
asun. It was an ancient piece of my- 
thology, that a man might become a 
constellation; and whatever may be 
the physical absurdity, it is certain 
that there have been great men whose 
memory is not less brilliant than that 
of the starry orbs. 


> —- 
Christian Education, in a Course of Lectures. 
By E. Biber, Ph. D. 8v0. pp. 287. 


IT is not uncommon for a man of 
talents to be a natural also; and such 
a person we take this Dr. Biber to be, 
because he expects to carry a point by 
mere sneer and insult, which only pro- 
voke hostility; and because he informs 
us in p. 143, that he makes it a rule to 
censure that of which he thinks better 
than of any other “thing!” We, 
however, though “ gentiles among the 
Lord’s people’ (see pp. 201, 259), are 
greatly obliged to him for confirming 
our repeated strictures concerning the 
follies now prevalent under the name 
of religion. We shall, from public mo- 
tives, and in our own vindication, ex- 
pose some of these. 

We have said that the puffs of the 
Bible Society, &c. ave paid for, and 
exposures suppressed. In consequence 
of this affirmation, a Mr. Tarn, who 
styled tiimself assistant secretary, pub- 
lished a solemn declaration, THAT NO 
SUCH MEASURE WAS EVER RESORTED 
TO BY THE COMMITTEE OR OFFICERS 
OF THE Society. (See our Magazine 
for January 1829, vol. xc1x. p. 21.) 

Now, what says Dr. Biber?—Be- 
cause he preferred the Bible Society to 
every other religious institution what- 
ever, he éherefore wrote an article 
against it, in a periodical journal.— 
p- 143. 

But his article was suppressed, avow- 
edly for no other reason, lut lecause 
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the COMMITTEE OF Tux SOCIETY con- 
cerned in the matter had ordered two 
hundred copies of that number of the 
paper which was to contain the report 
of their proceedings.—ib. 

In p. 259, Dr. Biber informs us that 
the Holy Scriptures are turned into 
doggrels, by way of an artificial me- 
mory. We will not disgust our read- 
ers with his specimens; but one, by 
which the pence table is taught in in- 
fant schools, may perhaps amuse them: 
‘* Forty pence are three and four pence, 

A pretty sum, or I’m mistaken, 
Fifty pence are four and two pence, 
Which will buy five pounds of bacon.” 

P. 175. 

Of Tea and Bible parties, Dr. Biber 
says: 

** Often have I been shocked, when in a 
drawing room, fitted up with all the luxu- 
ries of the world, where every thing bespeaks 
the Mammon service of the master, and the 
vanity of the mistress, afler a long gossip, 
during which hypocritical conceit, malice, 
slander, and all uncharitableness, were in- 
dulged,—to close the scene worthily, THE 
Bisce was Broucut in,” &c. 

That such practices as these, which 
Dr. Biber exposes, must cause Reason 
to retrogade and Religion to be ridi- 
culed, is manifest. 


Archdeacon Daubeny’s Guide to the Church. 
New Edition, with Life and Portrait. 2 
vols. 8vo. 

THAT “too many cooks spoil the 
broth,” is a just though homely adage, 
and in application of it to religion, 
that of the present day is as full of 
strange ingredients as the cauldron of 
the witches in Macbeth. At least the 
intention and cperation of both are, in 
a civil and political view, the same, 
viz. dealing with the devil and evok- 
ing spirits, which, if they are tried, 
are certainly not of God ; there being 
such things as ‘* seducing doctrines,” 
and * doctrines of devils.” The detec- 
tion and exposure of such mischief is 
the distinguishing characteristic of 
Archdeacon Daubeny’s writings; and 
amidst all the varied subjects which he 
treats, we have not found a single 
sophism, so excellent is his logic, and 
so sound is his argument! 

It is, however, some comfort to 
speak the truth, to be conscientiously 
upright; and it is a public good, be- 
cause it warns us against empiricism 
and folly; nor can there be a doubt 
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but that all positions of high reason 
have a great influence upon legisla- 
tion and example. Valuing, there- 
fore, as we do, the golden currency 
of the excellent Archdeacon’s opi- 
nions, we shall presently give them 
in main points, because we know 
enough of the habits of the present 
times in religious matters, to affirm, 
that he who wishes to be a safe and 
reputable swindler cannot do better 
than to begin with being a saint—a 
harsh cynicism, it is trae ; but it is our 
misfortune to judge of religious im- 
pression by conduct and disposition, 
and not by ostentation or profession. 

Liberty of conscience. Nothing more 
than private persuasion.—i. 104. 

Toleration Act. Only a suspension of 
penalties.—id. 112. 

Bible without note and comment. 

*¢ It was a complaint made by one of the 
primitive writers of the Church, ‘ that the 
sense of the Scriptures was the only piece 
of knowledge which every one thought him- 
self a competent judge of, without pains or 
study; without the help of a guide or in- 
structor;’ a presumption which the levity 
and thoughtlessness of the age have tended 
to increase. But whilst there are things 
hard to be understood in the Scriptures, 
which unlearned: and unstable men did in 
the Apostles’ days wrest to their own de- 
struction ; the notion that any man, without 
the aid of study or learning, is qualified to 
be an expounder of the Word of God; 
‘rightly to divide the word of truth,’ as the 
Apostle expresses it ; seems calculated not so 
much to serve the cause of religion, as that 
of folly, enthusiasm, and imposture.”—i.127,. 


Nonconformity. ‘The principles of 
nonconformity ultimately produce fac- 
tion in the State and infidelity in the 
Charch.—i. 351. 


Depreciation of works. 

*© The doctrine of faith without works 
has, indeed, of late years been put out of 
countenance: but though it does not ap- 
pear so openly among Christians as it once 
did, it is still, I fear, making its way in dis- 
guise. A doctrine nearly related to it is at 
this day propagated, incompatible, if I un- 
derstand it, with the grand economy of 
man’s salvation; I mean that doctrine which 
represents the fruits of holiness as the ne- 
cessary produce of Christian faith. Persons 
who profess to write against the gross cor- 
ruption of Antinomianism, may uninten- 
tionally promote it, by adopting a mode of 
reconciling the two apostles St. Paul and 
St. James, to which the apostles themselves 
would not subscribe. If, with the view of 
doing honour to faith, as the root or found- 
ation of Christian practice, because no Chris- 
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tian practice can exist independent of it, the 
fruits of holiness are to be considered as its 
necessary produce, not only a great part of 
St. Paul's writings would be without mean- 
ing, but the supposed attempt of St. James 
ta counteract the wrong conclusions that 
might be drawn from some parts of them 
taken unconnectedly, would have been use- 
less, because in such case no such conclu- 
sion could have been drawn.” —ii. 393. 

Gospel Preachers. It is one of the 
hackneyed phrases of the day, that the 
Clergy are not gospel ministers. It is 
not easy to speak without severity of a 
charge so destitute of truth, and so en- 
tirely void of charity. In addition to 
the inconveniences which sometimes 
happen, when important doctrines are 
stated differently in the same congrega- 
tion, the evil must become intolerable 
when a direct attempt is made to depre- 
ciate the ministry of a fellow-labourer ; 
to alienate the affections of his flock ; 
and to accuse him, however pious, or- 
thodox, and learned, of darkening the 
counsel of God.—ii. 416. 

Salvation ly grace. Preachers of 
salvation by grace, like the gospellers 
of the last century, should rather be 
called preachers of absolute decrees, 
predestination, election, and faith 
without works.—ii. 417. 

Evangelical Magazine. A publica- 
tion which seems to have been set on 
foot for the express purpose of propa- 
gating schism.—ii. 359. 

Every man has a right to worship 
God in his qwn way. 

‘< If it were the business of man to make 
a religion for himself, the deist, the theo- 
philanthropist, the Stoic, or even the Epi- 
curean himself, might be approved; but 
this is not the case. We are éo lLelieve 
what God has taught us, and /o do what he 
has commanded. To talk, therefore, in the 
liberal language of the day, that every man 
has a right to worship God in his own way, 
is downright nonsense.”’—ii. 73. 

Enthusiasm. 

“© Vanity is the life and soul of en- 
thusiasm. This weakness of the human 
understanding, and vanity of the human 
heart, constitutes the primary and power- 
ful causes of that change in religious lan- 
guage and feelings, which has hy degrees 
been productive of that lamentable defec- 
tion from our established or orthodox 
Church, which so peculiarly distinguishes 
the character of these latter days.” —ii. 79. 

Church- building. 

*¢ The most decisive experiment having 
been made, that the principles of non- 
conformity ultimately produce faction in 
the State and infidelity in the Church, 
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those*to whom the guardianship of our 
Coustitution has been committed, cannot 
better discharge their trust, than by giving 
all possible encouragement to the build- 
ing additional churches in all populous 
places, where those already built prove too 
small for the accommodation of the inha- 
bitants.”—i. 352. 

We shall conclude our extracts with 
an anecdote concerning Modern Di- 
vines. 

** At an ordination service which took 
place at a meeting of Dissenters, it was 
observed by a minister who was expa- 
tiating on the modern improvements in 
religious knowledge, that the divines of 
the present day possessed great advan- 
tages; for standing, as they must be con- 
sidered to do, upon the shoulders of the 
Apostles, they could therefore see further 
than they did. To which an old minister 
present, who did not see the subject in the 
same light, shrewdly replied, ¢ that the mo- 
dern divines, it must be allowed, not only 
saw further than the Apostles did, but also 
further, he believed, than even God saw yet.” 
—i. 328. 

If ever there was a man who con- 
ferred honour upon the order to which 
he belonged, it was Archdeacon Dau- 
beny. He was a mighty pillar of the 
Church of England, a giant combating 
with insects, as a lion combats the ants 
of Africa, whose nest he has trampled 
upon. He wasa Hercules, who ought 
to have been a bishop, and would have 
been one, if he had of been a man of 
principle ; if there had been any hopes 
of his subjecting himself to the Om- 
phalé of political temporizing, and sit- 


_ ting down to work at the distaff with 


favour-wooing courtiers. 

To his brother Clergymen his works 
are an invaluable acquisition, because 
they show that in the Church of Eng- 
land is to be found a complete armoury 
of defensive weapons; and he will be 
ever venerated as vir justus et propo- 
siti tenax, the greatest of the surviving 
few who have not yet compromised 
their professional integrity. 


—e-— 


Stories of popular Voyages and Travels, with 
Illustrations. Travels in Turkey, with an 
Account of the Manners and Customs of 
the Inhalitants of Constantinople, &c. &c. 
With a preliminary Sketch of the History 
and Geography of the Empire. 16mo. pp. 
279. 

THOUGH Islamism produces “the 
desolation of nature and the destruc- 
tion of man,” yet Mohammed “ even 
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in the latest struggles of expiring be- 
ing, clung to his apostolical pretensions 
with the same pertinacity and zeal, 
that he bad displayed in the triumph- 
ant period of his carcer.”—p. 4. 

Thus does it appear that enthusiasm 
on his part, and ignorance on that of 
the people, laid the foundation of a 
curse which a diffusion of knowledge 
would have blown into air. 

Oriental manners are well known 
to us from the Arabian Nights’ En- 
tertainments and Lady M. W. Mon- 
tagu'’s Letters. The following pas- 
sage is a further illustration : 


‘<The ladies are always in full dress, 
which is splendid and becoming. Mr. Mad- 
den never saw them wear turbans. The hair 
is generally plaited in an embroidered piece 
of gauze, and circling the head, on which 
are all the fair one’s pearls and diamonds, 
depends in rich clusters to the waist, fre- 
quently much lower, and is then confined by 
a great number of little gold ornaments. In 
Turkish houses the apartments of the harem 
are commonly the largest. ‘Those of the 
wealthy are gaudily decorated ; the ceiling's 
rudely painted in fresco; the pannels and 
cornices gilt; and the walls furnished with 
various repositories, carved after the Moresco 
fashion, and inlaid with mother-of-pearl. 

** A marble fountain usually occupies the 
centre of the sitting room, aud soothes the 
ear with the murmur of its waters. The 
only furniture in the chamber is the divan,* 
which extends around its walls. The cever 
is of the finest cloth, the cushions of blue 
or purple velvet ; and the most grateful per- 


.femes burning beside it, diffuse their aroma 


around. When the ladies dine, rich carpets 
are spread on the marble floor, on which 
they sit after the oriental fashion. One dish 
is served up at a time, unaccompanied by 
any carving utensil, and the fingers of a 
— of beauties are employed in disuniting 
the bones of a fowl, or partitioning a leg of 
mutton.” —p. 192. 


**It is almost impossible,” says our au- 
thor, ‘‘ fora Frank to estimate the Ouo- 
man character correctly.” To us it ap- 
pears to have the customary virtues 
and vices of the savage. The follow- 
ing picture is extracted from Mr. Mads 
den’s work : 

«¢A Constantinople man of quality is a 
slow-paced biped, of a grave aspect, and a 
haughty carriage; he assumes an indolent 
air and shuffling gait; the former is non- 
chalance, the latter Lon-ton. He wears his 





* A print of the interior of a divan may 
be seen in Sir Robert Ainslie’s Egyptian 
Views.—Rev. ° 
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turban over his tight eye, sports a nosegay 
in his bosom, and is generally to be distin- 
guished from the million by the magnitude 
of his pantaloons. He sits for hours smok- 
ing his chilougue, wrapped up in a reverie. 
He has been educated in the imperial se- 
raglio; and after serving his youth in 
slavery, he is preferred to some office in 
the state, or is advanced to the government 
of some distant province. In middle age he 
can perhaps read and write, and repeat every 
favourite chapter in the Koran from begin- 
ning to end, but this is all his knowledge, 
and he turns it to the account of plunder. 
‘The grandee, however, relaxes from the fa- 
tigue of dignity pretty often; he perambu- 
lates with an amber rosary dangling from 
his wrist,—he looks neither to the right 
nor to the left,—the corpse of a Rayah at- 
tracts not his attention,—the head of a 
slaughtered Greek he passes by unnoticed, — 
he causes the trembling Jew to retire at his 
approach,—he only shuffles the unwary 
rank who goes along, it is too trouble- 
some to kick hin,—he reaches the coffee- 
house before noon,—an abject Christian 
salaams him to the earth,—spreads the new- 
est mat for the Effendi,—presents the rich- 
est cup,—and cringes by his side to kiss the 
hem of his garment, or at least his hand. 
The coffee peradventure is not good,—the 
Effendi storms,—the poor Armenian trem- 
bles,—he swears by is father’s beard he 
made the very best,—in all probability he gets 
the cup at his head, and a score of maledic- 
tions, not on himself, but on his mother. 
A friend of the Effendi enters, and after ten 
minute’s repose, they salute and exchange 
salaams. A most interesting conversation 
is ‘carried on by monosyllables at half hour 
‘intervals. The grandee exhibits an English 
pen-knife,—his friend examines its back and 
blade,—smokes another pipe, and exclaims 
* God is great !’ 

‘¢ Pistols are next produced; their value 
is an eternal theme, and no other discussion 
takes place till a grave old priest begins to 
expatiate on the temper of his sword. A 
learned Ulema at length talks of astronomy 
and politics ; how the sun shines in the east 
and in the west and every where he shines— 
how he beams on a land of Mussulmen; how 
all the Padishahs of Europe pay tribute to 
the Sultan, and how the giaours of England 
are greater people than the infidels of France, 
because they make better pen-knives and 
finer pistols. How the Dey of Algiers 

‘made a prisoner of the English Admiral in 
the late engagement, and after destroying 
his fleet, consented to release him on con- 
dition of paying an annual tribute; and how 
the Christian ambassadors came like dogs to 
the footstool of the Sultan, to feed on his 
imperial bounty. After this edifying piece 
of history, the Effendi takes his leave, with 
the pious ejaculation of ‘* Mash Alla! how 
wonderful is God!” The waiter bows him 
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out, overpowered with gratitude for the 
third part of an English farthing, and the 
proud Effendi returns to his harem,—he 
walks with becoming dignity along—per- 
haps a merry andrew playing off his buf- 
foonery, catches his eye, he looks, but his 
spirit smiles not, neither do his lips; his 
gravity is invincible, and he waddles onward 
like a porpoise cast on shore; it is evident 
that nature intended him not for a pedes- 
trian animal, and that he Jooks with con- 
tempt on his locomotive organs.”—p. 185 
seq. 

Having returned home, and per- 
formed his evening’ ablutions, 


** His better half or halves furnish rose- 
water for his beard, and supply the appa- 
ratus of the toilette. After the purification 
of his person he sits down to supper; the 
women standing before him until he has 
finished his repast, when dishes are intro- 
duced for their use. Good breeding requires 
that they should eat with the finger and 
thumb only, and restrain the external signs 
of their love of sweetmeats within the limits 
of decorum. Supper is removed by the host 
of attendants who served it up, and small 
bottles of rosoglio are generally produced, 
of which some ladies will take three or four 
little glasses in a few minutes. A female 
slave usually presents the pipe to her mas- 
ter; and coffee is uot unfrequently brought 
by a wife, who kisses her lord’s hand, a 
ceremony indispensable in the morning, 
when none of the partners of his bed that 
have not borne children are permitted to be 
seated in his presence. In the evening the 
ice of ceremony dissolves in most harems, 
and the phlegmatic vices of the Moslem is 
wrinkled with laughter. A favourite pas- 
time is to recline smoking in the divan, 
while one of the married ladies shampoos 
his feet with her delicate fingers.””—p. 188. 


In purchasing a female slave, the 
vender makes a merit of her not snor- 
ing nor starting in her sleep.—p. 168. 

Demoniac possession has been deem- 
ed by most divines to be insanity. It 
is certain that the Greeks, as did the 
ancients, so denominate that disease. 
—p. 265. 

The late war has so brought Shumla 
into notice, that we think the follow- 
ing account will be interesting : 


‘¢ Shumla, styled the Thermopyle of 
Bulgaria, lies in an angle of a valley, formed 
by two ridges of the low Balkan range.* 
The heights which surround it on three 





* The Balkan is the great ridge of the 
ancient Mount Hemus, extending in length 
from the Gulph of Venice to the Euxine, 
and in breadth from Fakih toShumla, ninety- 
six miles.x—p. 122. 
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sides, in an amphitheatrical shape, are al- 
most impregnable, and constitute its chief 
defence. The sides of these heights are 
covered with gardens, vineyards, and planta- 
tions. The Russians besieged it without 
success in 1774, 1810, and during the late 
campaign. Their failure is attributable to 
the peculiar skill and obstinacy with which 
the Turks defend fortified places, for in 
other hands it would be untenable. It is 
very large and irregular, like a vast camp. 
It has two divisions, the upper and lower ; 
the former is ‘Turkish; the latter, called 
Warish, is Christian, Jewish, and Arme- 
nian. All the roads to the fortresses on 
the Danube diverge from Shumla. Its for- 
tifications are earthen ramparts and brick 
walls, flanked by towers, each capable of 
holding eight or ten soldiers. They extend 
over an unequal surface, three miles in 
length, and one in breadth. ‘The town is 
famous for its braziery and clothing manu- 
factures. Its artisans have covered the 
domes and minarets of the mosques with 
burnished tin plates, that glitter in the sun. 
A Pacha, who had been a prisoner in Rus- 
sia, presented it with a town clock. This, 
with another given by the same individual to 
Rasgratz, and one set up by Lord Elgin at 
Athens, are the only public proclaimers of 
time of mechanical construction, in the do- 
minions of the Sultan. The population is 
computed at about sixty thousand. The 
view from the heights presents an extensive 
prospect. Below, where the mountain ridges 
terminate, an immense plain sweeps away on 
the north to the Danube, and on the east to 
the Black Sea. Ata distance of fifty-four 
miles, hetween two headlands, are seen the 
town and port of Varna, where those who 
dread the passage of the Balkan, arrive by 
sea, and proceed thence to Shumla.””—p.123. 


Here we must leave the work, 
which abounds with information, in 
the present times particularly interest- 
ing. We finally hope that the history 
of Turkey will convince every person 
of the vast importance of knowledge 
to the prosperity and preservation of 
every country. 


Poor Laws in Ireland, considered tn their 
probable Effects upon the Capital, the 
Prosperity, and the progressive Improve- 
ment of that Country. By Sir John 
Walsh, Bart. 8vo. pp. 124. 


IT is observed by Mr. Turner, in his 
History of the Anglo-Saxons, that 
when the soil of a country becomes 
private property, through occupancy 
and cultivation, a waste population, 
whose labour is not wanted, soon en- 
sues. From this cause have proceeded 
colonics, and the gangs of banditti, 


which, as mercenaries, have sold them- 
selves at various eras to sovereigns and 
feudal lords. Such a waste population 
being the necessary result of appropria-, 
tion of the soil, the question is, what 
is the best mode of providing for it; 
because it has a natural claim of main- 
tenance not to be superseded. Colo- 
nization, where the invaders. usurped 
the territory of the natives, enslaved 
them for labourers and artisans, and 
reserved the profession of arms to 
themselves, is the most ancient mode. 
As the free population becomes more 
dense, slavery declines ; and as civi- 
lization increases, and with it produc- 
tion and luxury, commerce augments 
wealth, and wealth dispersed among 
the people, says Plutarch, generates 
liberty : but civilization fosters the fur- 
ther growth of population, for many 
and various wants require division of 
labour, and as many distinct classes of 
society. In abstract consideration, 
when there ensues an excess of popu- 
lation, able-bodied males should find 
employ in the national service, and 
emigration to colonies be an additional 
resource. Neither of these resources 
has met with encouragement upon sys- 
tem, the waste population has been in 
most countries thrown upon the land, 
and benevolent people have recently 
recommended provision of cottages with 
small portions of land ; but such a plan 
not cnly diminishes the production of 
the soil, but under continued exten- 
sion renders the country a general abode 
of pauperism.* The people of Eng- 
land, instead of adopting this alterna- 
live, contribute certain sums, which 
are called Poor’s Rates; and these, in 
their original intention, imply onl 
maintenance without work to the sick 
and infirm, and work with inferior 
wages to the able-bodied. Whatever 
evil may have proceeded from abuses 
of this impost, the original institution 
(as in the 43d Eliz.) unlike the present 
plan, acted in check of population, 
and so was a far less evil than throw- 
ing the people on the land; nay, 
while it consulted humanity, it stimu- 
lated industry and an honourable de- 
sire of independence. 

In the present day, the grievance of 
Poor's Rates is owing to bad manage- 
ment, money payments, and luxury; 
and as Lord Chief Justice Best has 
stated, pauperism musé ensue, when 


#* Essays on Political Economy, pp. 5, 6. 
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wages sink below maintenance. Those 
excellent philanthropists, Messrs. Be- 
cher and Bosworth, have nevertheless 
demonstrated, that nearly one half of 
the sums at present raised, is, under an 
improved system, unnecessary ; and it 
is equally certain that, under their 
plans, accompanied with a judicious 
scheme of emigration to take off grow- 
ing numbers, the country may be al- 
most wholly relieved of the demorali- 
zation and burden of Poor’s Rates. 

Under the opinion that where there 
is an excess of population there is only 
a choice of evils, —throwing the people 
upon the land, or giving them money- 
payments, — the latter has been prefer- 
red, as prospective of fewer bad conse- 
quences than the potatoe-system, and 
cutting up estates into gardens, which 
system, as we have before observed, 
feeds population antil a country be- 
comes a general abode of pauperism 
and misery. But the inducement 
which the burden of Poor’s Rates 
creates in the minds of the wealthy, 
to improve the condition of the poor, 
and the tendency of the relief to sup- 
press insurrection—these and other 
motives have caused various writers to 
recommend an extension of the system 
to Ireland. In deprecation of this 
measure, Sir John Walsh has publish- 
ed this truly excellent and elaborate 
pamphlet. He states numerous and 
solid objections. Of these the chief 
is, that the people not being maintain- 
ed, as in England, by wages, and not 
having a similar desire of ameliorating 
their conditions, Poor’s Rates would 
have no other tendency than that of 
augmenting the number of paupers, al- 
ready too large. Most truly does Sir 
John say, 


‘¢ The Irish have encreased so fast, be- 
cause they have not, as in most other Eu- 
ropean nations, depended upon the wages 
of labour for subsistence. They have ex- 
tracted a cheaper and easier livelihood from 
the earth. Their multiplication has there- 
fore borne no sort of proportion to the de- 
mand for labour, which regulates the in- 
erease of the poor in the generality of ci- 
vilized states. Were the parishes bound to 
provide work for the unemployed cottiers, 
they would be utterly unable to devise any 
for so large a body which would remunerate 
them. But the wages of unproductive or 
inadequately productive labour, would differ 
little in their effects from pure donations or 
pensions to the lahourer. They would 
equally tend to the increase of the popula- 
tion and the extinction of property.”—p.105. 
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Then, moreover, there are no consi- 
derable farmers to employ them. A 
visitor to Ireland— 


‘¢ Looks in vain for the houses of the 
better class of farmers and yeomen. The 
nearest approach to them are a few low 
cottages, whitewashed, slated roofs, small 
windows, the frames not painted, and the 
glass broken. No where does he see the 
least attempt at neatness or embellishment. 
The land is generally cultivated, but in an 
unfinished and slovenly manner. The fences 
are commonly mere banks and ditches, 
without quick, a pole stuck across a gap 
serves for a gate. He meets with nothing 
but rude cars drawn by one starved miserable- 
looking horse, and driven by a loitering 
careless fellow. He finds numerous foot 
passengers, many of the men and women 
bare-legged, some of the children quite 
naked. They seem all to belong to the 
same class ; a frieze great-coat for the men, 
and a blue cloak for the women, cover, for 
the most part, very ill-conditioned and slat- 
ternly apparel. He passes few towns, and 
those few consist of a small nucleus of to- 
lerable houses, surrounded by a filthy suburb 
of mere huts. If he enters the cabins of 
the peasantry, he finds that their interior 
fully corresponds with their external ap- 
pearance of wretchedness and poverty. They 
are dark and dirty, filled with smoke, and 
their furniture scanty and of the rudest de- 
scription. He learns that their chief food 
consists of potatoes, that at many seasons 
of the year they cannot procure work, and 
that the wages of labour, which he has been 
accustomed to consider as the sole resource 
of the peasautry, are at all times so low, 
as scarcely to maintain a family.” —p. 22. 


The moral habits of the peasantry 
are quite different from those of the 
English. 


*¢ Give a steady and frugal English la- 
bourer 100/.; and if you were to pay hima 
visit in a twelvemonth, you would probably 
find his cottage newly whitewashed, some 
articles of furniture added to his household 
store: his home would exhibit to you in 
some way, that a considerable portion of 
his increased means had been expended in 
adding to his personal comforts and conve- 
niences. With an Irish cottier of similar 
character, the result would be quite dif- 
ferent. The dung-heap would still fume in 
front of the door, the pigs would still grunt 
in and out of the kitchen, the broken win- 
dows would still be repaired with hay- 
bands instead of glass; but probably there 
would be more pigs to grunt, he would 
have rented a small field in addition to his 

otatoe-garden, and bought a cow to share 
his cares with his pigs. There would be 
quite as much dirt, and apparent discomfort, 
but more ease and plenty than before. The 
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cause is obvious. The Englishman, be- 
longing to a country in the highest state of 
civilization, has tastes and artificial wants, 
of which the Irishman is totally uncon- 
scious.”’"—p. 32, 33. 

Now if there be no taste for com- 
forts and luxuries, how is it possible 
that Ireland can become a civilized 
country ? 


Why does not Ireland pay taxes, 
like Great Britain? Why is it not a 
thriving nation? Why, but because 
it is a nation where the population has 
been thrown upon the land, to an ex- 
tent and subdivision which terminates 
in pauperism ? 

Sir John Walsh, who has most ably 
supported his thesis, takes for the gist 
of his argument, that larger farms held 
as in England, and labourers paid in 
wages, is one great process with which 
substantial improvement must com- 
mence. Conceded. But when the 
farms are enlarged, can they employ 
the population already accumulated ? 
Certainly not. Colonization appears 
to be a previous indispensable process, 
and in default of that, unimpeded re- 
moval to England. Sir John Walsh 
contends (p. 115) that such removal 
offers no important competition to our 
agricultural labourers, only to those in 
the great manufacturing towns. He 
says, that 

‘¢ With the exception of the weavers 
of the north of Ireland, who have been 
received at Glasgow, the competition chief- 
ly takes place for the lowest, the most 
laborious, and the worst paid work. We 
shall find Irish porters, paviors, and brick- 
layer’s labourers; but we shall not find 
Irish carpenters, slaters, or smiths, or arti- 
ficers of any kind. The conclusion seems 
to be, that the really injurious competition 
is confined to the great towns, and to the 
laborious employments requiring mere ma- 
nual strength. There does not appear to 
be much chance of its encroaching beyond 
those limits. When Ireland has made pro- 
gress enough to teach these people handi- 
craft trades, before she sends them forth, 
she will have also become rich enough to 
employ them at home.”—pp. 115, 116. 


Ireland, unlike England, is a bear 
which has never been taught to dance ; 
and civilization must be the first step 
to its improvement. 


The Clergyman’s Olligations considered: as 
to the Celebration of Divine Worship, Mi- 
nistration of the Sacraments, Instruction of 
the Poor, Preaching, and other official 
dutics, and as to his personal character 


and conduet, his occupations, amusements, 
and intercourse with others, with particular 
reference to the Ordination Vow. By Ri- 
chard Mant, D. D. M.R. 1. A, Bishop of 
Down and Connor. 12mo. pp. 397. 


IN regarding the Clergy as a body, 
we find that they support all the liberal 
education of this country, as University 
tutors and schoolmasters; that they 
are seated in certain districts, called 
parishes, for the purpose of advocating 
morality, philanthropy, and the educa- 
tion of the poor, and that they exercise 
a salutary controul in check of vice 
and ignorance. In support of these 
arrangements, we find that they are 
supported bya predial tax called tythes, 
which tax must be paid either to them- 
selves in the present form, or if abo- 
lished, to the landlord in that of aug- 
mented rent. We find also, that the 
episcopal ordination which confers 
these privileges, is not extended to per- 
sons who have not adequate education, 
or can be permanently enjoyed, unless 
character be supported. 

All this appears to work together 
for good ; of course is very reasonable 
to abstract persons, to statesmen im- 
portant. But nevertheless there are, in 
this country, persons assimilating those 
who upon the continent are distin- 
guished by the appellation of ¢¢ les 
diseurs des Patre-notres” (the sayers of 
Pater-nosters). We have a decidedly 
bad opinion of those who never say 
their prayers, because we think that 
such persons have not sound principles 
or reason, but we do not think that 
persons who do say their prayers are 
thereby miraculously qualified to dic- 
tate alarming innovations in Church 
and State. But such a party does 
exist, and in aid of designing laymen, 
who have at heart no other motive 
than sedition, has far exceeded the 
very humble limits of talents and 
learning, which are to be found among 
them, by proposing contempt of mo- 
rals,* alterations of the Liturgy,f and 
expulsion of the arts and sciences,t 
except in subordination to their own 
particular faction. The only remain- 
Ing step (as they now recommend 
American episcopality) is to patronize 
radicalism and Parliamentary reform. 





* See our Review of Warner’s Anti- 
evangelical pamphlet. + Also of ‘* Exami- 
nation of recent Works of Church Re- 
form.” Also of the system of the Rey. 
Legh Richmond. 
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Now we, who are in the habits of 
paying great attention to a do 
not find that the ‘‘ diseurs de Patre- 
notres” ever benefited the country 
which fostered them; of course were 
not supported by Providence. 

On the contrary, we see in their 
works only enthusiasm and declama- 
tion, some of which have the unques- 
tionable tendency of inculcating a 
Gothic contempt for science and arts, 
not only impolitic, but in final result 
ruinous to the natural well-being, and 
the progress of reason and civilization. 

It is consoling however to know, 
that these mere “ diseurs de Patre- 
notres” have not yet attained to the 
highest ranks of the hierarchy; but 
that these are filled by men of discre- 
tion, and (although it has been said 
that there is no more connection in 
the Church, between merit and re- 
ward, than between beauty and strength) 
occasionally by men of high merit; 
and such a person is the Right Re- 
verend author of the book before us. 

This book contains many judicious 
remarks concerning the proper dis- 
charge of various ecclesiastical func- 
tions, and other most important mat- 
ters connected with the conduct of 
Clergymen. Occasional notices are 
taken of some popular notions of the 
day, from one of which notices (§ Re- 
ligious Books) we shall make an ex- 
tract. 

‘¢ There are persons, whose opinion it 
appears to be, that no other proceeding is 
requisite in order to the propagation of the 
Christian faith among those who are pre- 
viously unacquainted with it altogether, or 
who know it only in a debased and corrupt- 
ed form, than a boundless circulation of the 
holy Scriptures. But so far as I find, from 
the word of God itself, that sacred book 
was never used by divine appointment; so 
far as I find, it was not intended to be used, 
to the exclusion of ministerial instruction. 
And indeed, when I reflect upon a variety of 
circumstances belonging to those invaluable 
writings; when for instance I reflect upon 
the different ages, characters, situations, 
and numerous peculiarities of their respec- 
tive authors; on the conditions of the se- 
veral persons to whom they were originally 
addressed, or for whom they were more 
immediately written; the remote and vary- 
ing periods of their composition; the lan- 
guages in which they were composed; the 
many natural phenomena, the manners, 
and the civil and religious institutions of the 
countries to which they relate; the occa- 
sions which severally called for them ; the 
nature of their subjects; the modes of their 


execution; in a word, all the numerous and 
diversified particulars which must be fami- 
liar to the minds of those who are bound by 
their professional engagement to be ¢ dili- 
gent in reading the Holy Scriptures, and in 
such studies as help to the knowledge of the 
same ;’ when I reflect upon these things, J 
cannot but see great reason to be persuaded 
that the Bible must abound in difficulties, 
which, as they are calculated to be an im- 
pediment in the way of an unlearned reader, 
so give occasion for a Clergyman to be 
diligent in applying all the means that he 
can furnish, in order to their explanation 
and removal. To the question of Philip 
concerning a particular passage in the holy 
volume, * Understandest thou what thou 
readest?” the answer of the Ethiopian eunuch 
may be returned with reference to a large 
portion of its contents, ‘ How can I, except 
some man should guide me’.” Pp. 71-74. 


We have always thought that direc- 
tion-posts are of no use to persons who 
cannot read; but sudden conversions 
are now usual, and the nature of things 
may be altered. There were once, at 
least, conscientious persons, who sup- 
posed that, if books were given to 
those who could not possibly under- 
stand them, error was the sure conse- 
quence ; and that they were prohibited 
from promoting such error by a cer- 
tain text (2 Pet. iii. 16), which says, 
that “ unlearned and unstable people 
wrest the Scriptures unto their own 
destruction.” ‘This many get over in 
a most simple and ingenious manner, 
viz. by reading advantage instead of 
destruction. 

The Bishop says nothing of parties 
in the Church, which brings disorder 
into religion, and are doing indescribable 
mischief. The days actually exist, 
when (as before shown) the presump- 
tion of obscure Clergymen is so great, 
that they take upon themselves to scout 
learning, depreciate morality, and 
Americanize episcopacy and the li- 
turey. Those who read history and 
philosophy, account such projects dan- 
gerous to the Constitution and the 
public good ; and such persons to be 
unintentional dupes, geese flattered by 
foxes. The Bishops should not perse- 
cute ; but they can, as a body, circulate 
a reasonable declaration, which would 
controul such officious and licentious 


daring. 

6- 

Practical Discourses: a Selection from the 
unpublished Manuscripts of the late ve- 
nerable Thomas Townson, D. D. Arch- 
deacon of Richmond ; one of the Rectors of 
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Malpas, Cheshire ; and sometime Fellow 
of St. Mary Magdalen College, Oxford ; 
with a biographical memoir, ly Arche 
deacon Churton. Edited Ly John [Jebb, 
D.D.] Bishop of Limerick. 8vo, pp. 400. 


DR. TOWNSON, born in 1714, 
was son of the Rev. John Townson, 
M.A. Rector of Much Lees in Essex ; 
and successively educated under his 
father, and the Rev. Henry Nott, Vi- 
car of Terling, latterly at the Free- 
school at Felsted. In 1733 he was en- 
tered a Commoner of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and in 1735 elected a demy of 
Magdalen, of which society, two years 
afterwards, he became a Fellow. Im- 
mediately after his ordination as a 
Priest in 1742, he travelled through 
France and Italy with Mr. Dawkins, 
in company with Mr. Drake and Mr. 
Holdsworth, the famous author of the 
Muscipula, and enthusiastic worship- 
per of Virgil. Upon his return from 
the Continent, he, was in 1746 insti- 
tuted to the Vicarage of Hatfield Pe- 
verel, in Essex; and in 1749 chosen 
senior Proctor. At that time he and 
Mr. [afterwards Bishop] Lowth were 
looked up to as the two first scholars 
in the university; and a design was 
entertained of bringing Mr. Townson 
forward as a competitor for the Profes- 
sorship of Poetry. This competition 
he would not suffer. In 1749 he re- 
signed Hatfield, and was presented to 
Blithfield in Staffordshire, by Sir Wal- 
ter Wagstafle, Bart., and in the same 
year by Mr. Drake, to the lower me- 
diety of Malpas in Cheshire. In 1751 
he was instituted to the latter, and re- 
signed his Fellowship. In 1758 he 
had some accession of fortune, and in 
1759 resigned Blithfield, in favour of 
the Rev. Walter Bagot, son of his 
friend and patron. Malpas then be- 
came his constant residence, and he 
passed his time in the two useful oc- 
cupations ofan exemplary parish Priest, 
and theological writer. Tn 1779 the 
University of Oxford conferred upon 
him the decree of D. D. by diploma, 
and in 1783 Lord North offered him 
the Regius Professorship of Divinity. 
In 1790 he was attacked with a pain- 
ful disease, which was the first symptom 
of approaching dissolution ; and by a 
singular coincidence, a Sermon on 
Prov. xxvii. 1, ‘* Boast not thyself of 
tomorrow,” &c. was the first that he 
preached in Malpas Church; and an- 
other on the same text happened to be 


his last. On April 15, 1792, he died. 
Having been disappointed in an attach- 
ment, he never married. 

Professional character was far more 
distinctly marked in the clergy of those 
days, than it is now. They were, with 
only a rare exception, of the same age, 
as like one another as clocks. Their 
dress, furniture, equipages, and modes 
of living, were professional; and the 
** trop du monde pour un ministre” was 
studiously shunned. A pipe, a news- 
paper, a rubber, and backgammon, 
were their harmless amusements ; and, 
if they did not blaze away in the pul- 
pit, they took great pains to patronize 
and recommend the good among their 
parishioners, and reform and discou- 
rage the bad. Their conversation was 
guarded, inoffensive, and intermixed 
with harmless anecdote. In literature 
they had a classical taste; and their 
composition was soundly logical. Par- 
son and parishioners went on in a 
quiet way ; the Church was not neg- 
lected, and morality had a preponderat- 
ing estimation. Whether it was ne- 
cessary, with regard to villages in par- 
ticular, for Wesley and his unphiloso- 
phical friends to disturb this state of 
things, we leave to be determined by 
these facts, viz. that places of worship 
have been most unnecessarily multi- 
plied, the people distracted more and 
more with feuds, enthusiasm substi- 
tuted for principle, crime increased, 
and nearly all the scholars in the realm 
held up to popular disregard; all to 
produce a population of devotees; a 
measure which the clearest assurance 
of history shows was never attended 
with any other result than civil and 
political evil. 

It was the custom in the days of 
Dr. Townson, to take all the passages 
in the Bible which bore upon a parti- 
cular subject, collate and explain them, 
and then draw a moral inference en- 
forcing the whole. It was a certain 
method of well grounding instruction, 
and in the sermons of these old divines 
we are sure to find sound doctrine and 
sound logic. What is called oratory 
by intermixture of imagination and 
poetical figure, was studiously shun- 
ned ; for they did not write or preach 
to acquire literary reputation or popu- 
larity. We must therefore judge of 
Dr. Townson’s Sermons by the divi- 
nity and reason which they display, 
and herein they excel. We shall 
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take an extract from a sermon, in 
which the doctrine of a particular pro- 
vidence is most ingeniously illustrated. 

When Ahab seized Naboth’s vine- 
yard, the prophet Elijah declared that 
dogs should lick his blood also in the 
same vineyard. Ahab, ‘* bearing this 

rophecy in mind,” thought, when 

Jicaiaht said that he should fall at 
Ramoth Gilead, that he could nod fall 
at such a distance off as Ramoth, and 
was sanguine, as to personal safety, so 
far as regarded that expedition; but 
nevertheless the event happened as was 
foretold. Thus Dr. Townson, who 
proceeds to say, 


‘¢ There is another evidence of this di- 
recting Providence in the manner of Ahab’s 
death, to whom Micaiah had foretold, that 
if he went to Ramoth he would not come 
back alive. The King of Syria, with whom 
he had been so frequently at war, seems to 
have entertained a particular animosity 
against him, and therefore gave command 
to his chief captains to fight neither with 
small nor great, save only with the King of 
Israel, and to make their whole attack upon 
his person. Ahab, apprehensive of such a 
design, went into the battle so far disguised, 
as not to be distinguished from the rest of 
his captains. And, therefore, the Syrians, 
mistaking King Jehosaphat, the commander 
in chief, bent all their force against him ; 
but perceiving their mistake, desisted and 
retired from him. Where to find out the 
King of Israel, and to fight with him only es 
they had been commanded, they knew not. 
In this perplexity, one of them drew a bow, 
with no particular aim or design, but that 
his arrow might annoy some one or other 
of the enemy’s army. Who then guided 
the arm of this Syrian, and directed his ar- 
row, sent at a venture so successfully and 
surely to the King of Israel, that it found 
its way through the joints of his armour 
into his body? Was it not the great Dis- 
poser of all events, who had forewarned 
him by his prophets, that if he went to Ra- 
moth, he should perish there. Vain, there- 
fore, were his shifts of caution and disguise.” 
pp- 96, 97. 


The Annual Biography and Obituary : 1830. 
Vol. XIV. 8v0. pp. 466. Longman and 

WE have unintentionally delayed 
our notice of this volume, which is 
one of the most interesting and best 
that the series has produced. In 
the first place we acknowledge with 
approbation the attention paid to our 
suggestions regarding the titles of the 
work and its divisions, in which the 
inconsistencies that we pointed out in 
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our review of the last year’s volume 
have been corrected or modified. 

We have said that this volume is 
particularly interesting, —a_ circum- 
stance primarily under the control of 
no other person than a certain allego- 
rical tyrant, whose scythe, although 
so certain and enieiead in its sweep- 
ing harvest of the ordinary ‘‘ grass of 
the field,” is undoubtedly capricious in 
the extent of its ravages upon the more 
brilliant flowers of the human race. 
In the last year, within a few short 
months, it cut down in the garden of 
Science its three pre-eminent glories, 
Davy, Wollaston, and Young. 

It is the province of the biographer 
to cull those flowers cre yet their me- 
morials have withered, and to preserve 
the remembrance of that excellence 
which might otherwise be forgotten, 
from the cause assigned by Horace, 

carent quia vate sacro. 

This task is one in which our own 
Miscellany endeavours to be the most 
active labourer: and (as far as we can 
with modesty praise a stream in so 
great a degree derived from our own 
fountain) we may pronounce the An- 
nual Obituary to be a valuable compi- 
lation. Were we to investigate the 
originality of the present volume, as 
we took some pains to do with the 
last, we think we should probably ar- 
rive at nearly the same result,—that 
the original matter is comprised in a 
small proportion, and that the number 
of articles is less than that contained 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for the 
same period. Nor on the great majo- 
rity of the articles have any fresh in- 
quiries been made ; they are transferred 
to the Annual Obituary as they ap- 
peared in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
(we name our work first as being by 
far the principal source), or the other 
previous publications. Sutili the dis- 
position of the contents is sufficient to 
show that the editorship is entrusted 
toa man of good discrimination, cor- 
rect taste, and sound principles; and 
his compilation is a good one, as far as 
it extends. 

The features of the volume, which 
strike Our attention as most original, 
are the memoirs of Sir Edward West, 
Chief Justice at Bombay, and author 
of several works on political economy ; 
and of William Stevenson, esq. Keeper 
of the Records in the Treasury, and a 
writer on statistics, &c.-—both valu- 
able articles, and the former a long one. 
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From the article on Mr. Baron Hul- 
lock, ‘‘ compiled from the Law, Gen- 
tleman’s, and Monthly Magazines,” 
we will make the following extracts as 
an addition to what appeared in our 
number for September, p. 275: 


*‘In early life Mir. Hullock entered at 
Gray’s Inn, and was in due time called to 
the Bar; at which he practised upwards of 
twenty years, with the reputation of being 
one of the soundest lawyers in Westminster 
Hall. In his more youthful professional 
studies, he derived considerable advantage 
from the friendship of Mr. Lee,* a barrister 
of some note in his day, who was very much 
struck with his intelligence and application. 
Mr. Hullock does not appear, however, to 
have had much practice, until after the 
publication of his work on the Law of Costs 
in 1792. This brought him into notice ; 
and he rose by degrees to fill the second 
place (next to the present Attorney-gene- 
ral, Sir James Scarlett,) amongst the coun- 
sel on the Northern Circuit. We do not 
feel competent to enlarge on his peculiar 
merits as an advocate ; we only know that it 
was his practice to grasp firmly the strong 
points of an argument, and rest his case up- 
on them; instead of frittering away his 
strength, and weakening the impression, by 
an Over-anxiety to anticipate every thing. 
Of the manliness of his character the fol- 
lowing auecdote affords an undeniable proof : 

**In a cause which he led, he was parti- 
cularly instructed not to preduce a certain 
deed unless it should be absolutely neces- 
sary. Notwithstanding this injunction, he 
produced it before it was necessary, with the 
view of deciding the business at once. On ex- 
amination, it proved to have been forged by 
his client’s attorney, who was seated behind 
him at the time, and who had warmly re- 
monstrated against the course which he had 
pursued. Mr. Justice Bayley, who was try- 
ing the cause, ordered the deed to be im- 
pounded, that it might be made the subject 
of a prosecution. Before this could be 
done, aca Mr. Hullock requested leave 
to inspect it; and on its being handed to 
him, immediately returned it to his beg 
The Judge remonstrated ; but in vain. ‘ No 
power on earth,’ Mr. Hullock replied, 
* should induce him to surrender it: he had 
incautiously put the life of a fellow-creature 
in peril; and, though he had acted to the 
best of his discretion, he should never be 





* Familiarly known as Jack Lee; the 
gentleman, we believe, of whom Wilkes ob- 
served, that_no man was so well attended to 
at the bar of the House of Commons; the 
reason of which was, that he was continually 
abusing them. Mr. Lee’s country house 
was at Staindrop, Durham. 

Gent. Mac. March, 1830. 


happy again were a fatal result to ensue.’ 
Mr. Justice Bayley, not sorry, perhaps, to 
have an excuse for assisting the design, con- 
tinued to insist on the delivery of the deed, 
but declined taking decisive measures until 
he had consulted with the associate Judge. 
The consultation came too late; for the 
deed was destroyed without delay, and the 
attorney escaped. 

**In the year 1816, Mr. Hullock was 
eee to the rank of Serjeaut at Law. 

uring the few years that he remained Ser- 
jeant he was engaged in several important 
causes. Among others, he was retained by 
Government to assist in conducting some 
momentous proceedings arising out of the 
disturbed state of the north. He also pre- 
sided, with great ability, on the commission 
of lunacy respecting the Earl of Ports- 
mouth,” 


To these particulars we may add 
from a newspaper : 


** The will of the late Mr. Baron Hallock 
was proved by Dame Mary Hullock, relict 
of the deceased, on the Sth of Jan. last. 
The property in the province of Canterbury 
was sworn to be under 6,0001. The deceased 
has left all his property to his widow, except 
300/. which he has left to his clerk, Mr. W. 
Calvert, as a mark of his sense of his long 
and faithful services, which sum is to be 
paid at the expiration of eighteen months, 
and 100 guineas to his friend and brother- 
in-law, Mr. W. Martin.” 


Of the memoir of the late William- 
Thomas FitzGerald, Esq. ** nearly the 
whole has been derived from the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine; with a few facts 
from a private source.”” Among these 
is that his father’s name was John 
Anstruther (not Austen) FitzGerald ; 
and that he was the representative as 
well as descendant of the great Earl of 
Desmond, attainted in 1582. This we 
have also heard confidently asserted in 
other quarters; and to the sketch of 
Mr. FitzGerald’s character is added the 
following paragraph, the latter part of 
which, it will be perceived, refers to 
the same circumstance, and will raise 
a smile with most readers : 

** His punctuality and delicacy in pecu- 
niary transactions, were carried to such an 
extent, that he would never wear any clothes 
which had been sent home for him by his 
tailor, until he had paid the bill. So nice, 
indeed, was his sense of honour, that some 

ears ago, on the death of a near relation, 
e liquidated her debts, to the amount of 





several th ds of pounds, although in no 
way legally liable for them. He was proud 
of his descent. Being one day asked by a 
gentleman if he did not belong to the Duke 
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of Leinster’s family, his auswer was,—‘ No, 
Sir, the Duke of Leinster belongs to my 
family.’” 

The memoir of Mr. Wadd, the 
surgeon, in our December Magazine, 
was not, it appears, published in time 
to amend the article given in p. 456; 
where we find it stated that ‘* Mr. 
Wadd’s family had been settled for 
many generations at Hampstead, in 
the vicinity of the metropolis ; and its 
most distinguished member was Sir 
William Wadd, Governor of the Tower 
in the time of James I. during the 
Gunpowder Plot.” This statement 
first appeared in the Literary Gazette, 
and was thence copied elsewhere. It 
is totally incorrect; the name of the 
Lieutenant of the Tower was Waad, 
in modern orthography Wade, not 
Wadd ; his family was therefore quite 
a distinct one; and it may be added, 
that the generations of the Waads 
settled at Hampstead, were but two, 
Sir William and his father. 


—}—. 

The History and Antiquities of the Chapel at 
Luton Park, a Seat of the Marquess of 
Bute. By H. Shaw. Part IV. forming 
in all Twenty Plates. Allas Folio, Car- 
penter and Son. 

WE are much pleased to see that 
Mr. Shaw has completed his elaborate 
work, on which he has evidently be- 
stowed much patience and industry, 
and the result is a beautiful illustration 
of a chapel, a most excellent example 
of the latest and most florid period of 
Gothic architecture ; ‘* displaying in 
the forms of some of its arches and 
mouldings a mixture of the Roman, 
which was then coming into fashion, 
and which afterwards degenerated into 
the grotesque style prevalent during 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James I.” 

From the great variety and beauty of 
its enrichments, and the very able man- 
ner in which its beauties are displayed 
by Mr. Shaw, this chapel is ne cal- 
culated to form an excellent example 
to modern architects, whose attention, 
we rejoice to say, is likely to be more 
and more called to Gothic architecture, 
in the erection of new churches. 

The work is most appropriately de- 
dicated to the Marquess of Bute (with 
his arms elegantly displayed by Mr. 
Willement), who, in the extensive al- 
terations at Luton Park, has preserved 
these inimitable carvings with the 
most anxious care, having caused 
them to be placed in a new chapel 
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built expressly for the purpose by Mr. 
R. Smirke, who has also the merit of 
suggesting the present work to Mr. 
Shaw. 

To Dr. Ingram, the learned President 
of Trinity College, Oxford, the public 
are indebted for the accompanying 
history of the chapel. The late able 
78g Mr. Gough, in his notes on 
Luton Park, in the ‘* Bibliotheca To- 
pographica Britannica,” has preserved 
a tradition that these beautiful carvings 
were first put up at Tittenhanger, in 
Hertfordshire, by Sir Thomas Pope, 
and removed thence by Sir Robert 
Napier in 1674, when Sir Robert built 
a chapel at his seat at Luton, the ori- 
ginal deed of consecration of which 
chapel has been contributed to this 
work by the Marquess of Bute. This 
tradition has been hitherto adopted by 
subsequent writers; but the learn- 
ed President of Trinity is of opinion, 
that the carvings came from the neigh- 
bouring parish church of Luton ; and 
that they were erected at the cost of a 
rich Gild or Fraternity of ‘‘ the Holy 
and undivided Trinity, and the most 
blessed Virgin Mary,” who had a 
chapel in Luton Church. The Re- 
gister of this Gild, in the possession of 
the Marquess of Bute, las been consult- 
ed, from which it appears to have been 
one of the wealthiest in the kingdom. 

‘¢ It exhibits an annual catalogue of the 
masters, wardens, brethren and sisters, 
bachelors and maidens, in richly illuminated 
calligraphy, with the names of the kings 
and queens of England, bishops, abbots, 
priors, and other persons of consequence, 
who were inrolled amongst its members, or 
noticed as founders, patrons, and benefactors. 
The period which it embraces (1475 to 
1546), as well as the general character of 
the ornaments, exactly harmonizes with the 
style of embellishment observable in the Lu- 
ton chapel ; and from the opulence of this 
Society, as well as the patronage which it 
enjoyed, there is every reason to infer, that 
it was capable of producing whatever was 
magnificent in design, or elaborate in execu- 
tion.” 

This fraternity was dissolved by 
statute 1 Edw. VI. and the next year 
its possessions were granted to Ran- 
dolph Bursh and Robert Beverle. This 
book contains many curious particulars 
concerning the value of lands, the 
price of provisions, &c. The accounts 
of their anniversary or yearly feasts 
show the magnificence of our ancestors 
in their entertainments. This curious 
manuscript was purchased Aug. 3, 
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1778, of Messrs. Leigh and Sotheby, 
at the auction of Mr. Hingeston, book - 
seller, by Mr. James Matthews, who 
disposed of it to Dr. Ducarel, by whom 
it was presented, Dec. 13, 1779, to 
Thomas Astle, Esq. who presented it 
to the first Earl of Bute. e€ respect- 
fully suggest to its present munificent 
owner, that the publication of this 
MS. would contribute to the gratifica- 
tion of the lovers of the manners and 
customs of the olden times. 

We think the conjecture of Dr. 
Ingram, above stated, as to the original 
destination of these carvings, a very 
happy one; and are of opinion that 
the public are much indebted to Mr. 
Shaw, and to all who have assisted 
him in bis arduous undertaking. 


an 
Beverlac ; or the Antiquities and History of 
the Town of Beverley, in the County of 
York; and of the Provostry and Collegiate 
Establishment of St. John’s ; with a mi- 
nute description of the present Minster 
and the Church of St. Mary, and other 
ancient and modern Edifices. Compiled 
JSrom authentic Records, Charters, and 
unpublished Manuscripts, with numerous 
Emtellishments. By George Poulson, 
Esq. late of the University of Oxford. 
4to. pp. 816. Plates. Longman and Co. 
NO man can estimate the possible 
advantages which the community has 
derived from Topography. The aid 
which it has given to the amor pa- 
trig, to the preservation of fine edifices, 
the picturesque improvement of the 
country, the developement of its re- 
sources, the felicity of rural residence, 
the value of estates, and contingent 
benefits beyond enumeration, is evident. 
As long as feeling and affection in- 
fluence action, so long will topography 
have important consequences. Every 
man loves his native or favourite place; 
and if a mistress be adored, her portrait 
is desired, and even a portrait may in- 
vite lovers ; and, as person, so place 
may from description derive improve- 
ment and occupancy ; and wealth and 
happiness, like the waters of a drained 
marsh, thus spread a fertilizing in- 
fluence over a neglected waste. 
Beverley is a town which owes its 
eminence to an Anglo-Saxon Saint, 
and an exquisite church, that forms 
a remarkable assimilation to West- 
minster Abbey, and from the western 
towers of which Sir Christopher Wren 
ought to have taken his pattern, in- 
stead of substituting those of his own 
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mongrel and unchaste style. But, as 
Capability Brown said that, had he 
created the world, he would have made 
it better! so do men of high talent 
overweeningly estimate their powers. 


Camden has placed Petuaria at 
Beverley, and the first chapter is de- 
voted to the British and Roman period. 
The indicia of the former people are 
distinctly seen in Delgovitia (Milling. 
ton), an evident British fortress, ante- 
cedent to the Roman occupation, and 
a very considerable metropolitan one 
intended for a numerous population, 
the fortifications snotesing an area of 
4185 acres, a space too large for de- 
fence by an invading army. It has 
not, too, the forms of Roman castra- 
metation. Besides this station, there 
are near Beverley Celtic barrows, out 
of which have been excavated British 
urns, a very fine specimen being en- 
graved in p. 474. Some of these bars 
rows merely contained skeletons, with- 
out any signs of cremation, and these 
of course were earlier than the others. 
This circumstance shows that the oc- 
cupancy of the spot adjacent, by the 
Britons, was of ancient and long stand- 
ing. In the vicinity was a manufac- 
tory of celts and arms, thus described : 


‘¢ In the more immediate neighbourhood 
of Beverley, on the downs west of Kirkella, 
are several circular pits or holes, and other 
strong indications of the site of a British 
village, adjacent to an ancient trackway that 
points to the passage of the Humber at 

erriby. In 1719 a bushel of celts, each 
inclosed in a mould or case of metal, was 
found at Brough on the Humber; and in a 
bank, forming part of some extensive earth- 
works at Skirlaugh, a large quantity of 
celts, spear-heads, sword-blades, &c. of 
mixed metal like brass, was discovered in 
the year 1809. Along with them there 
were also several cubes of the same metal, 
and some masses evidently fitting into the 
neck of the moulds, in which the celts were 
cast: the whole was wrapped in coarse 
strong linen cloth, portions whereof were 
very perfect, and enclosed in a case of wood, 
which was broken into pieces by the plough. 
Stone hatchets, or hattle-axes, have also 
been occasionally discovered in various 
places.”—p. 5. 


As these remains imply the arts of 
casting metals and weaving, the re- 
mains may be ascribed to the Roman 
British zra. But the most remarkable 
specimen was a bronze statute of Mer- 
cury, found near Kilnsea on the sea- 
shore. Mercury was, we know, the 
patron god of the Britons. 
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The Roman vestiges are most ela- 
borately discussed, but without any 
Satisfactory result. The various opi- 
nions are numerous, and seem to have 
been caused by etymological and spe- 
culative conjectures being substituted 
for actual investigation, though the 
absurdity is manifest. Stukeley, when 
he made his enthusiastic journey, tra- 
velled along the roads from a given 
acknowledged point; and into what- 
ever mistakes his warm imagination 
led him, he was the first man who 
drew attention to subjects of antiquity, 
importantly illustrative of the history 
of this island, which had before been 
unnoticed. The varying statements 
before us have however led us to these 
conclusions ; that Richard of Ciren- 
cester’s work may have been a fabrica- 
tion, made out of maps and books; 
that the Itinerary of Antoninus having 
been compiled so early as the year 124 
A. D. cannot possibly include stations 
subsequently formed, and productive 
of alterations in the lines of roads; 
that it being the custom of the Romans 
to run roads parallel to the British 
trackways, therefore both may elucidate 
each other; and that lastly, it is to no 

urpose to write upon the subject of 
oman roads and stations, without 
previous exploration. 

The Anglo-Saxon history is that 
which is usual, the influence of de- 
votees. But these ancient devotees 
were agents of public benefit. They 
included in their useful religion the 
cultivation of wastes, the support of 

rofane learning, and the arts of civi- 
ization. If they claimed a shilling, 
they conferred a pound. But modern 
devotees seem to have an antipathy to 
every thing that is useful, because it is 
secular ; as if they could either have a 
shirt to cover their persons, or a loaf 
toeat, or the means of elevating them- 
selves at all above the beasts of the 
field, without secularization of their 
followers. The fact is, that all these 
ancient asceticisms grew out of the per- 
turbed state of society, which followed 
the subversion of the Roman empire, 
when men became devotees to avoid 
‘being soldiers. All, therefore, which 
can he said by our author, consists of 
incident relative to the subject. St. 
John of Beverley, in common with his 
contemporaries, performed miracles. 
That these things were professional 
pious frauds of the day, is beyond 
doubt ; for Wadsworth’s English- 
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Spanish Pilgrim, and many other 
books, detail the processes, as regular 
affairs of trade with the religious orders ; 
and woe to him who detected their 
tricks, and had not prudence to be 
silent ! 

The Norman era resolves itself into 
the simple fact, that a population 
which would not submit to be helpless 
and unarmed, might be dangerous if 
outnumbered, and might under inatten- 
tion overpower the military garrisons. 
Slavery or extirpation, therefore be- 
came the only alternative; nor was it 
before the reign of Henry the First, 
when his usurpation compelled him to 
arm the natives against his brother 
Robert, that any thing like an equa- 
lity of condition ensued between the 
invaders and the people at large. But 
this equalization was the measure 
which Malmesbury, who lived in that 
wera, Clearly shows established the 
success of Henry. * 

The modes of action by which great 
changes are effected, are always simple, 
either those of necessity or force, and 
philosophical history only explains the 
machinery of such modes. No man, 
however, can foresee what opinions 
and conduct certain measures may 
produce. Again, the difference of cha- 
racter between the Romans and the 
descendants of their Gothic succes- 
sors, is owy staring, because it 
merely implied a preponderance of 
barbarism over refinement; but there 
was a strange adoption of Roman cus- 
toms disfigured by northern intellect ; 
of the habits without the mind ; of the 
things retained, and the taste lost ; of 
interest in the preservation, and none 
in the execution; of books written, 
but with indifference as to the matter ; 
and of painting and sculpture with 
disregard to the graces. There were 
nevertheless numerous customs of the 
northern nations, in which éheir own 
habits preponderated. Although wo- 
men wove, spun, and performed va- 
rious offices of the menage among the 
Greeks and Romans, yet the sex was 
not held in the estimation assigned to 
it by the Transrhenane nations. 

We shall make an extract relative to 
this point. 

Among various ancient nations, wo- 





* Beverley was especially favoured under 
the Norman era. ‘¢ Omnium Anglorum 
tutabatur favor.” Fol. 79, b. ed. 1596. 
Rev. 
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men were brewers, bakers, &c. and 
our author makes the following re- 
marks : 

“ Artificers were by statute (27 Ed. III. 
c. 5, 6) tied down to one occupation, with 
an exception of female brewers, bakers, 
weavers, spinners, and other women, em- 
ployed upon works in wool, linen, or silk 
embroidery, &c. If this act had been in 
the language of the country, the same terms 
would have been used, as will frequently 
appear in these pages, namely, Brewséer, 
Baxter, Welster, &c. the termination ster 
signifying a woman (not a man) who brews, 
bakes, weavers, &c. When men began to 
invade those departments of industry, by 
which women used to earn an honest liveli- 
hood, they retained the feminine appella- 
tions for some time, as men-midwives, and 
men-milliners do now: but afterwards, mas- 
culine words drove the feminine ones out of 
the language, as men had driven the women 
out of the employments. Spinséer still re- 
tains its genuine termination; and the lan- 
guage of the law seems to presume, that 
every unmarried woman is employed in 
spinning.” —p. 128. 

Concerning the exception made in 
favour of females, our author quotes 
Blackstone’s observation, ‘* that wo- 
men were great favourites of the laws 
of England.” This favour they un- 
questionably owed to the superior rank 
of the sex among the northern na- 
tions; but Roman taste would have 
shrunk from such unseemly employ- 
ment of females, as the following com- 
potus of 39 Edw. III. anno 1365, in- 
timates. We give the translation of 
the original Latin, p. 130. 

‘¢ The Dyers’ boxes. From Robert Brook 
for his wife, 3d. 

*¢« The Ironmongers’ boxes. From Alice 
de Swanland, 10d. 

‘‘ The Fishermen’s boxes. 
wife of Alan de Hedon, 7d. 

*¢ The Skinners’ boxes. From Tho* del 
Tle, for himself and his wife, 2s. 9d.” 

Now dying, fishing, and skinning, 
were dirty unfeminine avocations ; and 
as regards females, are now utterly ex- 
ploded. The second extract is the 
earliest instance known to us of the 
word ‘* Ironmonger” (Irnemangers). 
We have in the Anglo-Saxon “ Ipan- 
~ iron smith, ferrarius faber. 

7e presume, that an ironmonger dif- 
fered from a blacksmith, through limi- 
tation to a person ** who sold wrought 
iron in bars,” for such is Cotgrave’s 
explanation of the word “ ferronier,” 
an ironmonger, 


In the same page (130) we have, 


From the 
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*¢ Given to John Lyly the hermit, for 
mending the lane (ad emendacionem venelle) 
near the chapel of St. Thomas, charitably, 
vis.” 


Venella signifies, in Du Cange, “ vi- 
culus, angiportus, via strictior,” and, 
therefore, a lane ; but we think that it 
implied, more properly speaking, ‘a 
passage or alley, which had a gate an- 
nexed.” We form this opinion, from 
the following passage in Dugdale’s 
Monasticon, vol. i. p. 408, old edit. : 

*¢Quz quidem terra sancti Michaelis in- 
cipit ad caput cujusdam venelle quondam 
vocate Bewgate, que quondam jacuit inter 
ccemeterium Sancti Cuthberti ex parte aus- 
trali et mansum fratrum Minorum. Que 
quidem venella modo includitur infra man- 
sum fratrum pradictorum. Que quidem 
venella abbuttabat super communem viam,” 
&e. 

From p. 95, we find that the bur- 
gesses of Beverley had license to inclose 
the town with a wall and ditch; but 
Leland could not perceive that it was 
ever walled, though there were stone 
gates portcullised. The course of the 
fosse is still ascertainable. Towns were 
not always surrounded with a stone 
wall, sometimes with only an earthen 
rampart of the human height. Win- 
chelsea was so fortified. (Trivet. 301.) 
It seems that towns were desirous of 
having their town-walls kept in good 
repair, because it eased them of hea- 
vier military duty ; and the Kings took 
advantage of such defects of the forti- 
fications, to arm a larger number of 
the inhabitants, indeed a levy en masse, 
under plea of necessary defence. Thus 
King Edw. III. (anno 45 regn.) says: 


‘¢ Being desirous to provide against the 
damages and dangers which it is apprehend- 
ed may happen to the town of Beverley, and 
to the inhabitants thereof, by reason of the 
defect of the fortifications uf the said inha- 
bitants, which God forbid, we have assigned 
you jointly and severally to array all able- 
bodied men between the ages of sixteen and 
sixty years.’’—p. 131. 


Carts Lound with iron were thought 
to damage the pavement or roads of a 
town more than others. Thus among 
the forfeitures, temp. Henry VII. we 
have, 

‘* Received of John Smyth, late of Cot- 
tingham, because he came into the town 
with his carts bound with iron, 1s.” —p.<60. 

Swans and other waterfowl were fed 
upon oats and sheep’s hearts. —p. 264. 

It seems that the superintendants of 
the Corpus Christi plays were fined, if 
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their several portions were not well 
performed. 


*¢ Also 2s. received of Richard Trollop, 
Alderman of the Painters, because his play 
ef The Three Kings of Cologne was badly 
and disorderly performed.” —p. 278. [There 
are other items. ] 


In p. 295 is a long list of pledges 
(pieces of furniture or apparel), which 
were lodged with the Governors as se- 
curity for the payment of arrears of the 


town dues. 
—_}— 


The Bibliographical and Retrospective Mis- 
cellany, containing Notices of and Extracts 
from rare, curious, and useful Books, in 
all Languages ; original Matter, illustra- 
tive of the History and Antiquities of Great 
Britain and Ireland ; Alstracts from va- 
luable Manuscripts; unpublished Auto- 
graph Letters of eminent Characters ; and 
Notices of the principal Book Sales. To 
be continued monihly. Parts I. Il. and 
II. 12mo. John Wilson. 

THE Editor of this Miscellany, in 
order to enhance the merits of his de- 
sign, claims the credit of originality of 
plan, and accuses British Literature of 
deficiency in bibliographical works. 
The latter of these assumptions is 
surely denied by a numerous host of 
English authors, who have dedicated 
their labours to that subject; the for- 
mer is a quibble, and nothing more 
than may be said of any new publica- 
tion—that none has been conducted on 
a plan of precisely the same combina- 
tion. There have, however, been pub- 
lished, in a periodical series, the Cen- 
sura Literaria, and later miscellaneous 
works of a similar nature,—from one 
of the best of which, the Retrospective 
Review, the present appears to have 
partially adopted its title. We may 
also remark, that our own pages have 
by no means excluded the topic, wit- 
ness the course of papers they some 

ears ago contained under the title of 
he Censor, the curious series of Fly- 

Leaves, for which we have been in- 
debted to a gentleman eminently dis- 
tinguished in bibliography; and, with 
regard to sales by auction, those of the 
principal importance have seldom es- 
caped our notice. 

Passing by these too common exag- 
gerations of prospectuses and prefaces, 
we consider the present a meritorious 
attempt, and will now give some ac- 
count of the numbers before us. The 
editor promises particular attention to 
English History, and commences his 
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work with three articles on that sub- 
ject,—Clapham’s Chronicle, Baker’s 
Chronicle, and Historical Collections, 
1706. There are others on ‘ The 
Complaynt of Roderyck Mors, som- 
tyme a grayfryre;” on the Jestbooks, 
&c. of Richard Head, temp. Charles 
II ; on the poems, in the learned lan- 
guages, of Elizabeth Jane Weston; 
Mandus Alter et Idem, 1643; Bishop 
Nicolson’s Historical Library; the 
Chronicles of Asser, Walsingham, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, &c.; a cu- 
rious contemporaneous pamphlet re- 
lative to the proposed duel between 
Francis I. and Charles V.; England’s 
Interests, by Sir Jonas More; Wright’s 
Historia tec Sir Edw. ae. 
ing’s Speeches, 1660 ; &c. &c. A very 
copious list of Works on Chess was 
also commenced; but, having been 
found to run to a greater extent than 
was expected, is discontinued in the 
third number, with the view of its 
being printed in a separate volume. 
There are also analyses of Panzer’s An- 
nales Typographici, and Renouard’s 
Annales des Alde; and a grumbling 
review of Hartshorne’s Book Rarities 
in the University of Cambridge. Some 
of the arguments of this critic against 
the study of titles and colophons, will 
certainly be applied to the Miscellany 
in which his criticism appears, and be 
considered an attack on bibliography 
in a work dedicated to that pursuit. 
The editor should have returned the 
article, if not with a repetition of the 
arguments he has elsewhere employed 
in his defence,—at least with the re- 
flection that ‘ it is an ill bird that de- 
files its own nest.””. The truth is, that 
in matters of mere literary amusement, 
the rule of chacun a son gout may be 
innocently allowed ; and that all these 
matters, though of minor importance, 
yet, kept in their place, have their use. 
Mr. Hartshorne is blamed because he 
has selected for his chief attention 
such articles as are of the greatest 
rarity. The objects of his book, as 
expressed by the title, were these, 
and what else has the reader any right 
toexpect? To give a comprehensive 
view of the useful books in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge would be a very 
wide field, and one which no author 
of reputation would incautiously un- 
dertake. We are not, however, quali- 
fied to be the defenders of Mr. Harts- 
horne’s work, as we know nothing 
further of it than that it is very dear. 
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The principal original articles in the 
Bibliographical Miscellany are as fol- 
low. An account of the Manner of 
keeping the King’s birthday at Edin- 
burgh in 1734. Description and ex- 
tracts from a volume of the archives of 
the Bastille, accidentally found in one 
of the apartments, a day or two after 
its surrender. The finder was Mr. 
Christopher Potter, a person who was 
twice returned M.P. for Colchester, in 
1781 and 1784, but on both occasions 
found not duly elected. To escape 
from his difficulties he afterwards re- 
moved to France, and in consequence 
was in the way to procure this volume; 
which was transmitted to his brother, 
a haberdasher at Charing cross, by him 
sold, and its present possessor is not 
known. Itscontents, if we may judge 
from the extracts (which are full of 
ignorant misprints), are much less inte- 
resting than its history. A warrant to 
the Actors at the Cockpit in Drury- 
Jane, from Sir Henry Herbert, Master 
of the Revels, Oct. 13, 1660. A peti- 
tion of Anthony Babington, the Con- 
spirator, to Queen Elizabeth, from Mr. 
Upceott’s collection. Notice of MSS. 
in the Public Library at Besancon. 

We cordially wish this periodical 
success; but recommend far greater 
care in the correction of the press, 
which is faulty throughout, and parti- 
cularly where any other language but 
English occurs. 


—@— 


.The Natural History of Insects. In two parts, 
Vol. 1. 16mo. pp. 213. Murray. 


. WHOEVER studies Natural Philo- 
sophy, as initiatory to Theology, lays 
the Me of piety upon a moun- 
tain, which nota hurricane or even 
earthquake of scepticism can remove ; 
and he acquires that humility in his 
conceptions of Deity, and that confi- 
dence in His benevolence, which leads 
him to wisdom and happiness. In fact, 
he is a student of the laws of Provi- 
dence, and there he finds every thing 
that is necessary for his own well-be- 
ing. He finds, in short, that with re- 
gard to temporal well-being, virtue and 
prudence are the sole agents ; and with 
regard to his spiritual, that hope is a 
feeling which never extends to unat- 
tainable objects ; and therefore that, 
because what may be, is, he has no tena- 
ble ground for philosophising against 
revelation. 

When St. Paul talked of philosophy 
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and vain deceit, he only talked of the 
solemn trash of Greek lecturers, who 
made nature conformable to their own 
particular imaginations, and never 
dreamed of finding the contents of the 
egg, by breaking the shell. Mathema- 
tical problems were to be solved by the 
ingredients of poetry, and the truth of 
physics was made dependent upon skill 
in logic. But things are now different; 
such rashness now amounts to utter ig- 
norance of the very abecedary of the 
matter ; and the subject before us, En- 
tomology, presents an apt illustration. 

Whoever knows that various genera 
of carnivorous (especially) and other 
animals have been utterly extirpated, 
may be led to think, that it is a general 
law of Providence to extend the same 
ag with regard to all kinds. But 

eis mistaken. Itis not permitted, 
unless (in confirmation of he Bible,) 
it be for the use of man. Every body 
knows, that timber may be cut down 
and used by man, for most beneficial 
purposes ; and also, that when an ani- 
mal’s or insect’s means of subsistence 
is withdrawn, the genus perishes, be- 
cause the injury is not compatible with 
the well-being of the ‘* Lord of Crea- 
tion.” For instance, vegetation can 
never be injuriously luxuriant, where 
man wants the soil, but 

** The destructiveness of the white ants, 
is, perhaps, one of the most efficient means 
of checking the pernicious luxuriance of ve- 
getation within the tropics. No large ani- 
mal could effect in months what the white 
ant can execute in weeks; the largest trees, 
which, falling, would rot and render the air 
pestilential, are so thoroughly removed, that 
not a grain of their substance is to be recog- 
nised. Not only is the air freed from this 
corrupting matter, but the plants destroyed 
by the shade of these bulky giants of the ve- 
getable world, are thus permitted to shoot.” 
—p- 144. 

Bat the locusts, the caterpillars, &c. 
destroy the food of man; yes, but in 
how limited and puiediod a degree? 
The general law is, that the agency of 
insects relieves us from that extreme 
abundance of vegetable matter, which 
would render the earth uninhabitable, 
were this excess not periodically de- 
stroyed (Insect Architecture, p. 11). 

Insects which feed upon the human 
body produce a discomfort, which in- 
duces cleanliness; and, in a hot cli- 
mate, where certain tormentors are not 
to be wholly removed, they.are mere 
taxes paid for that superior production 
which ensures cheapness of food, and 
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for that warmth which renders fuel un- 
necessary, lodging easy, and clothing 
cheap. What is the difficulty of get- 
ting rid of a few musquitoes, compared 
with that of providing for a family ?— 
But it is possible that when a flea sucks 
blood, he sucks with it insects, which 
have in him a natural enemy. But 
the most curious fact in the insect eco- 
nomy is, that they are always os 
their time in the propagation of young, 
which they never live to rear, or even 
to see; yet the care which they take 
of their ova exhibits parental feeling. 
Change of season and loss of food is 
the evident cause of this early dissolu- 
tion ; and the apparent intention that 
they should not be too abundant. 

n a general view, phenomena only 
indicate that state of perpetual change 
and motion which pervades all being 
whatever ; for there is not a moment 
of time in which such being is not un- 
dergoing a mutation ; and consequently 
is in action, however quiescent it may 
appear tous. Every animated being 
is a pabulum for another, and that ano- 
ther for others ; and Brown’s micros- 
copical experiments show that there is 
motion even in atoms of silex. In 
confirmation of these remarks, we tind 
here in p. 209, that 

«« Not only man, and the giants of the cre- 
ation, whether vegetable or animal, are sub- 
jected tothe attacks of these tiny depredators, 
but insects themselves must furnish nourish- 
ment to still smaller insects; and even the 
smallest of those which are visible to the 
naked eye presents a wide range fur some 
puny parasite. The bee, the beetle, and the 
dragon-fly may be seen covered with these 
creatures. The spider, at all times offen- 
sive, becomes loathsome, when its, body is 
eaten up with acari. The common fly must 
yield up its juices to its parasites, and the 
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gnat, which steals a minute drop from man, 
provides an ocean of nourishment for the 
little hexapodes, which lodge under the am- 
ple folds of its body. The minute plant-lice, 
which drain the vegetable world, are them- 
selves drained in theirturn. But there are 
some species of insects which are infected 
by acari, whose habits are perfectly unique. 
Dr. Geer observed a heap of small acari 
piled on the body of a species of beetle (lep- 
tura), which prevented it from walking, and 
appeared to inflict on.it the greatest tor- 
ment. On examining this heap with a lens, 
what was his astonishment in discovering 
that the acari composing it formed a chain 
of suckers! The first sucked the leptura, 
the second sucked the sucker, and the third 
drained the second.” 


To revert to our first proposition— 
the extirpation of genera inimical to 
man. That it is physically impractica- 
ble in reference to insects is clear; and 
the reason may be, that insects perhaps 
form an indispensable part of animal 
substance. Without adopting the hy- 
perbole, that man is a ‘* congeries of 
Insects,” it is either proved or reasona- 
bly assumed, that there is nothing qui- 
escent throughout nature ; that matter 
is divisible, ad infinitum ; and that no 
two atoms are in actual contact. If it 
be too much to say that all these 
atoms consist of organic beings, it is 
evident that all organic beings are only 
nidi of others ; and that it is difficult 
to account for phenomena, without a 
theory of animation far more extensive 
than the present. 

But we must speak of the book. It 
consists of a true romance; a wonderful 
display of divine wisdom, which, as a 
story, as much exceeds the sublime and 
marvellous of the finest fiction, as the 
glory of the sun does the light of a can- 
dle. It is a truly delightful book. 





We wish that Mr. Watson may satisfy the 
public, in regard to his Plan for preventing 
Ships foundering ut Sea, and thereby render- 
ing every Ship a Life-ship ; and most certainly 
we think if there can be a life-/oat, there 
may be also a life-ship. Mr. Watson has re- 
cently given a very satisfactory Lecture on 
the subject, at the Royal Institution. He 
exhibited some ingenious experiments in 

roof of the advantages of his discovery.— 
These experiments were performed on a 
small model of an 80-gun ship, and were 
clearly successful in their results as regarded 
the model. A leak was sprung prior to the 
application of the air-tubes, and the model, 
of course, soon sunk; the air-tubes were 
then applied, and the leak sprung as before, 


but a very different result occurred. Far 
from sinking, the model, though completely 
filled with water, and having weights pro- 
portionally equal to the 250 tons above the 
average weight of 80-gun ships, attached to 
it, remained above water. 





Laconics ; or the Best Words of the Best 
Authors. These three neatly printed volumes 
contain more than 4000 choice extracts in 
prose and verse from standard English au- 
thors; and form excellent companions for 
the breakfast or drawing-rooms. No one 
can dip into them for a moment without 
meeting with matter of amusement, reflec- 
tion, or improvement. The compiler has 
been evidently well qualified for his task by 
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a most extensive knowledge of books. We 
should have preferred a classification of sub- 
jects; but, as some compensation, each vo- 
lume has the benefit of a good index ; and is 
beside embellished with five portraits, en- 
graved in one plate. 


Fhe Manual of the Economy of the Human 
Body, in Health and Disease, ** containing 
a brief view of its strueture and functions, 
and the diseases to which it is liable; with 
ample directions for the regulation of diet 
and regimen, from infaney to old age.’’—~ 
This useful volume is well adapted to the 
geueral reader, as it begins by explaining the 
structure and functions ef the human frame, 
previous to discussing the diseases to which 
it is subject, and the treatment desirable in 
each case, with the management of chil- 
dren, and plain and useful directions respect- 
ing dietand regimen, cold and warm bathing, 
exercise, and the best methods of rendering 
old age comfortable. This work deserves to 
be popular. Jt is not a book of quackery ; 
the authorities are given, compared, and 
examined ; and the assistance of the. best 
medical advice within reach is in all cases 
strongly recommended. 


We approve of The Young F¥anderer’s 
Cave, and the three other tales ; that enti- 
tled ‘‘ Fagging” excepted. The public 
schools have produced the men who have 
most ennobled this nation; and as boys learn 
there, that not rank but high qualities gain 
distinction and preference—qualities which 
they will never acquire in private seminaries, 
because the interest of the master produces 
partiality—the ‘* fagging”’ is not, generally 
speaking, a serious evil. It may, however, 
require to be controlled and modified ; but it 
should be notwithstanding recollected, that 
to rough it in early life, has been and is eon- 
sidered by men of eminence an inestimable 
blessing, because it has enabled them to bear 
adversity with patience, and laugh at petty 
evils. 

Captain Forman, in his Present Commer- 
cial Distress traced to the true cause; and 
the best, if not the only means of removing it 
pointed out ; ¥ is (p. 27) that ma- 
nufacturers should withdraw from trade all 
the superfluous capital that cannot be turned 
to advantage, and that a door should be 
opened for the emigration of superfluous 
labourers. 








The Questions on the Church Service, for 
the use of Sunday Schools, deserve unquali- 
fied praise. 


Mr. Buwtine’s Sermon upon Justification 
by Faith, has a bearing towards mysticism, 
which is not accordant with Mr.Tovp’s clear 
and definite notions of saving faith, in his va- 
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luahle work entitled “ Faith and Justifi- 


cation.” 


Mr. Pinney, in his Code of Health, well 
illustrates the advantages of temperance, 
pure air, and exercise. 

We enjoyed with a smile the light and 
elegant humour of the Charity Bazaars, a 
poem. 


The Anti-Slavery Reporter, No. 55, de- 
nies the statements of Mr. Mackenzie. 





The Literary and Scientific Class-Book, 
hy the Rev. J. Puatts, is really what it 
professes to be; and any youthful student, 
with the assistance of a careful tutor, to 
explain some little difficulties which are not 
to be avoided in such a work, would acquire 
much philosophic knowledge and scientific 
taste. It consists of lessons for each day in 
the year, fifty-two being set apart at the 
end of the volume for the Sundays, which 
are eharacterized by a pure and devotional 
spirit. The volume is interspersed with 
poetical quotations, selected with evident 
taste; and embellished with diagrams, &c. 





The Rev. G. Snute’s Organic Pronuncia- 
tion, we think excellently adapted to facili- 
tate the difficult and tedious process of 
teaching children to read, It is the best 
book known to us for acquiring the import 
of syllables, by bringing into one labour the 
double tedium of first naming the letters, 
and then giving to them the proper sound. 
It teaches simultaneously, by both eye and 
ear. 

We recommend Mr. Curusert Joun- 
son’s Uses of Salt for Agricultural Purposes, 
&c. to the attention of experimental farm- 
ers. The testimonies quoted are most re- 
spectable. The preservation of timber by 
salt (see p. 132) is very important to ship- 
builders. 





Concerning Predestination and Free-will, 
by an Athanasian, we have only to praise 
the zeal and eloquence of the author. This 
we do most sincerely, beeause that creed, 
whatever may be said of the damnatory 
clauses, is a full and complete, and truly scrip- 
tural compendium of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, a doetrine upon which depends the 
whole scheme of Redemption. 


The Right of the Church of England to 
her Endowments exposes the sophistry of 
those who have disputed it. These endow- 
ments are not taxes, but benefactigns of our 
pious ancestors; and, like all other hene- 
factions, belong to the donees. ‘The State 
or people ean no more make a title to them, 
than if can to the estate of a charitable 
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foundation ; and if it could, it would only be 
diversion of an unavoidable payment from a 
man in a black coat to another in a brown 
one. 


Dr. Conver Tuomson’s eloquent Leiter 
on Anatomical Pursuits, combats the feel- 
ings which prohibit a due supply of sub- 
jects for medical students. There is cer- 
tainly no difference in the abstract, whether 
a corpse is destroyed by putrefaction or dis- 
section. Other countries, we believe, avoid 
all legislation upon the subject, and we have 
read that a foreign trade is opened accord- 
ingly. 








We are happy to see that Mr. Date’s 
Introductory Lecture to the Study of Theo- 
logy and of the Greek Testament in the Uni- 
versity of London, shows that the plan in- 
tended is judicious, and based upon the 
“€ Divinity of Christ,” and a correct under- 
standing of Scripture. 


The Review of the Arguments and Alle- 
gations against the Renewal of the East In- 
dia Company's Charter, states, in p. 67, 
that these arguments and allegations are in 
the whole barefaced misyepresentations ; and 
that the teas sold so cheap on the Continent 
are only Ankhe or Ankoy teas, or rubbish, 
unsaleable at all unless dirt cheap. 





Lady Byron has given circulation to a 
Jetter, containing ‘* Remarks on Mr. Moore’s 
Notices of the Life of Byron.” The most 
interesting part is that relating to the sepa- 
ration between his lordship and herseif; 
which it was inferred was attributable to 
undue influence. At the time that Lady 
Byron first left him, her belief was that his 
Lordship, in his behaviour towards her, 
acted under the influence of insanity; and 
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she took that step, not under the persuasion 


of any one. She was afterwards satisfied 
that the notion of insanity was an illusion, 
and every extenuating circumstanee being 
then removed, she insisted upon a separa~- 
tion, under the advice of Sir S. Romilly and 
Dr. Lushington, who were in possession of 
all the circumstances, Lady Byron annexes 
a letter from Dr. Lushington written last 
January, in whieh he declares his belief that 
a reconciliation was impossible; and con- 
cludes, by declaring her only object to be 
that of vindicating the memory of her pa- 
rents from the calumny of having instigated 
the separation. 





The Examination of the Principles and 
Policy of the Government of British India, 
&c. is properly a subject of Parliamentary 
discussion. It requires local knowledge, 
and a vast fund of evidence to come to a 
correct decision. We therefore decline giv- 
ing any opinion of the contents of this 
work, though we willingly acknowledge that 
the literary execution of it does credit to 
the author. 





We know nothing of the causes which oc- 
casioned the Rev. Cuaries Cator, late 
Rector of Kirk Smeaten, to state in his 
Farewell Sermon, that he was no longer per- 
mitted to address his flock as their minis- 
ter from the pulpit, except that he was 
charged with not preaching the Gospel (p. 
17), and holding a large farm. (p. 21.) All 
we can or ought to say is, that (p.15) he 
acknowledges ‘* being warned that his flock 
must all be scattered and driven away, and 
that he had hosts of enemies.” The Sermon 
is eloquent, and exhibits a surpassing know- 
ledge of Scripture; but no parish priest 
that ever lived has lone, or could do, the all 
to which he lays claim. 


—_Yy—- 
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Mosaic Works. 


A variety of pictures in Mosaic work, of 
singular beauty, are open to the public in 
Old Bond-street. They are the laburious 
accomplishment of Signor Moglia, a Roman 
artist. Upon entering the room where the 
are exhibited, we passed by a large half- 
length portrait of His Majesty, in his robes, 
the size of life, after the original of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, supposing it to be an 
oil painting : our attention, however, was 
directed to it as forming the most remarkable 
and attractive feature of the collection. 
And assuredly it is a work of extraordinary 
labour, patience, and merit. The whole 
work is composed of the astonishing number 
of one million sixty thousand and fifty dis- 
tinct pieces of coloured stone. In the same 
room, besides a variety of small landscapes, 
s a copy of the ‘* Europa,” after Guido, 
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surrounded by a wreath of flowers, most ad- 
mirably copied from nature. A small por- 
trait of a spaniel, calculated to adorn the lid 
of a snuff-box, is finished in the same mi- 
nute material, and with as close an attention 
to the easy gradations of colour as a highly- 
finished miniature. To the curious in art 
we strongly recommend the patronage of 
these ingenious works. They are the most 
perfect specimens of mosaic work we ever saw., 


Mr. Haypon’s Pictures. 


Death of Eucles—The subject is taken 
from Plutarch de Glorid Atheniensium; and 
the painter has represented his hero (after 
having run to the houses of the first magis- 
trates to announce the victory) as rushing 
to his own home, and dropping dead just as 
he reaches the threshold, huzzaing as he 
fa'ls. Opposite to the hero is his wife, 
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distracted, who has come out to meet him, 
with her infant in her arms. In front is a 
fine athletic figure springing forward to 
catch the hero. Behind is the father of 
Eucles, thanking the gods his son is victo- 
rious, though dying. In the back-ground 
are the Parthenon, the temple of Minerva, 
and the Propyleum. The subject is a fine 
one, and is here most ably treated by Mr. 
Haydon. The picture has been purchased 
by 50 subscribers at 10 guineas each, and 
the fortunate owner will be decided by lot 
on the 5th of April. Mr. Haydon has an- 
other fine subject in hand, ‘‘ Zenophon 
and the Ten Thousand first catching a sight 
of the Sea on Mount Theches.” ‘This pic- 
ture it is intended shall also be disposed of 
in the same way as the Eucles, by 50 shares 
of 10 guineas each. 


Punch and Judy; or Life in London.— 
The second picture in Mr. Haydon’s exhi- 
bition, is a direct contrast to the preceding. 
One is the tragedy; the other the farce. 
The celebrity Mr. Haydon has gained by 
his very humorous picture of the ‘* Mock 
Election,” and *‘ the Chairing the Mem- 
ber,”’ will not be diminished by this very en- 
tertaining and well-grouped picture. Punch 
and Judy are admirably painted; Punch is 
beating his wife for levity of conduct ; and 
the show has evidently produced its intended 
effect on the merry group before it. An 
honest farmer is so lost in admiration as to 
be insensible of the danger he is in of losing 
his pocket-book, from the united attentions 
of a London sharper, his lady-friend, and a 
boy who is picking the farmer’s pocket. 
Observing this scene is a London thief- 
taker, ready to pounce on the thief. A 
fine athletic sailor, and a life-guardsman, are 
put in as fair representatives of the noble 
services to which they belong. The scene 
is laid in the New Road, before Marylebone 
Church, from which a happy new-married 
pair are driving in a chariot, and towards 
which a hearse is carrying the body of a 
young girl. In the opposite side of the 
picture to Punch and Judy, are a chimney- 
sweeper and his lady, dancing, with Jack 
in the Green, and all the paraphernalia of a 
May-day. We sincerely hope that pa- 
tronage will be amply bestowed on this de- 
serving and industrious artist, who has con- 
tributed so much of late to the gratification 
of the public. 


Panorama oF Catcutta. 


Mr. Burford has lately opened in the 
great circle at Leicester-square, a painting 
of this chief seat of the British Government 
in India. The site is a perfect flat, and 
little more than a century ago was covered 
with stagnant pools and thick jungle, and 
infested by wild animals. The banks of the 
river Hooghley, for a distance of six miles, 
now present one of the most magnificent 
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and thickly peopled cities in the world. The 
present Panorama is taken from the Espla- 
nade, and includes the best parts of the Eu- 
ropean division of the city, including Fort 
William, the palace of the governor, the 
bank, supreme court, the princely dwellings 
of the chief officers, &c. To relieve the 
flatness of the view, and the monotonous 
character of the buildings, the artist has in- 
troduced groupes of figures, which, though 
seldom seen at Calcutta, add much to the 
interest of the picture: such is a magni- 
ficent procession of a native prince, mounted 
on an elephant, and accompanied by three 
other elephants, camels, several spirited 
horses, and a numerous retinue of servants in 
splendid costumes; in another part of the 
icture, a devotee is undergoing penance, 
ny being swung in the air, suspended by a 
hook in the muscles of his body ; groups of 
dancers, jugglers, palanquins, and dealers in 
fruit, agreeably diversify the scene. The 
picture is from drawings by Captain Smith, 
of the 44th reg. The atmosphere well re- 
sembles the sultry climate; and the whole 
picture, which is extremely well painted, 
affords a correct idea of the place. 


Sate or Encravines. 

A collection of engravings, the property 
of Mr. John Serjeant, which was sold by 
auction by Messrs. Southgate, Grimston, 
aud Wells, Feb. 23, and four following 
days, obtained very large and almost unpre- 
cedented prices. They consisted mostly of 
engravers’ proofs, and were either in a sin- 
gular or unique state, or very brilliant im- 
pressions. We have room to enumerate 
only a few of the most chvice.—Portrait of 
Thomas Killegrew, by Faithorne, 4/, 14s. 6d. 
—John Kersey, by do. 5/. 10s.—William 
de Brisacier, the grey-headed man, by Mas- 
son, 81.—The Three Trees, by Rembrandt, 
7l. 5s.—St. John, after Dominichino, by 
Maller, 1808, 6/. 10s.—Pope Leo X. after 
Raffaelle, by Lignon, 5/.—Nature, after Sir 
T. Lawrence, by George T. Doo, 4/. 5s.— 
St. Cecilia, by Wm. Sharp, before letters, 
2l. 17s. 6d.—Hon. Mr. Lambton, by Sir T. 
Lawrence, proof before writing, 6l.—Holy 
Family, by Sharp, from Reynolds, 3/. 7s.— 
Holy Family, after Raffaelle, by Richomme, 
sl. 8s.—Another, 61. 15s.—MacGpaLena 
PRAYING, after Murillo, by Morghen, proof 
before letters, 16/. Fine impression, with 
letters, 21. 12s. 6d.—La Petite Ecoliere, by 
Wille, 3/. 4s.—Les Bons Amis, by Wille, 
proof before arms or inscription, 101. 5s.— 
Instruction Paternelle, by ditto, 4/. 11s.—His 
Menagere Hollandoise, proof before inserip- 
tion, 6/. 15s.—His Tricoteuse Hotianp- 
olsE, proof, 16/. 16s.— Ditto, with lettering, 
al. 12s. 6d.—St. John, the Madouna, and 
Dead Christ, after Vandyck, by Schiavo- 
netti, 5/. 12s. 6d—Dutch Courtship, after 
Ostade, by J. Vigscher, 3/. 3s.—Portrait of 
Dr. Hunter, after Reynolds, by Sharp, 5/.— 
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Cnanues {. anv THe Duke of Hamtiton, 


by Sit Robert Strange, after Vandyck, proof 


before letters, 141. Ditto, with the open 
letters, 42. 6s. Avother, 3/. 15s.—Crossing 
the Red Sea, after Danby, by Phillips, en- 
graver’s proof, 5/.—The Pope, after Law- 
rence, by Cousins, first ‘state, with address 
of Sir T. Lawrence, 5/.15s. Ditto, with 
address of W. B. Tiffin as publisher, 3/. 10s. 
—La Mapona p1 §. Sisto, hy Multer, 
151. 5s.—The Deluge, by Martin, engraver’s 
proof, 91. 9s.—Portrait of George IV. after 
Lawrence, by Finden, uncommonly brilliant 
proof, 141. Os. 6d.—Wolf and the Lamb, 
after Mulready, by Robson, proof before 
tetters, 62. 6s. Ditto, with letters, 41. 5s. 
—Da Vinci’s Last Surrer, by Morghen, 
one of the first fifty, with the handwriting 
of “*R. Morghen,” 201. Ditto, unfinished 
proof, 41. 6s.—Cooke’s and Turner’s South- 
ern Coast, eighty proofs before letters, 
371. 16s.—Wilkie’s Jew’s Harp, by Bur- 
net, before letter H to Colnaghi, 10/.— 
His Blind Fiddler, by ditto, first state, 
121. 12s.—His Rent » by Raimbach, 
181. 15s.—His Village Politician, by ditto, 
131. 10s.—The works of Woollett were 
proved to be in high estimation; the re- 
mainder are all his :—Morning and Evening, 
after Swanevelt, 81. 8s.—Portrait of George 
JIL. 51. 15s.—Landscape, after Laracci, 91. 
—The Enchanted Castle, after Claude, 7/. 
—Four Shooting Pieces, proofs, 12/.— 
Penn’s Treaty with the Fndians, before the 
letters, 5/. 15s.—The Premium Landscapes, 
before letters, 14/. 5s.—Landscape with 
Apollo and Seasons, after Wilson, 17/.— 
Battles of la Hague and the Boyne, 71. 5s. 
—The Spanish Pointer, 10/. 10s—Deatu 
or Generar Wotrt, 18. 18s—Tue 
Fisuery, 21/.; another proof, 16/. 10s; 
and a print, 5/.—Roman edifices in ruins, 
1al. 5s.; another, 8. 8s,—Landscape, after 
Poussin, 10/, 10s.—Cicero at his Vila, 
131. 10s.—Landscape, after Pillement, 71. 
—The Haymakers, 7/.—Phaeton, 31. 15s. 
—Niobe, 10/. 10s.; ditto, a print, 51. 15s. 
—Meleager ond Atalanta, 8/.; another, 
71. 10s.— Landscape, with sacrifice to Apollo, 
the Altieri Claude, 12/.; another, 5/. 10s. 
—The total produce-of the sale was 12471. 5s. 
a sum unprecedented for five days of en- 
gravings. 
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Britton’s Picturesque Antiquities of the Eng- 
lish Cities, No. V. 

This Number contains one view at Glon- 
tester, Rochester, Hereford, and Durham ; 
and two Views at Norwich, Bristol, and 
Wells. This work improves as it proceeds, 
We are highly pleased with the views of 
Bristol, particularly the Wet Dock. The 
general view of Wells is also a charming 

int. Nor must we omit the clever inter- 
nal view of Rochester Castle. All these 
are drawn by an ingenious young draftsman, 
Mr. W. H. Bartlett. 


Panorama of the Thames, from London to 
Richmond, accompanied with a Descrip- 
tion of the most remarkable Places. Leigh. 
We have here a cheap, novel, beautiful, 

and gratifying publication; no less than a 

view of the whole scenery on both banks of 

the river Thames, from London to Rich- 
mond. It was impossible to follow the 
windings or preserve the width of the river. 

The scenery is therefore represented in 

straight lines, as it appears to the spectator 

passing up the centre of the river. Every 
object is distinctly seen, and the names of 
the places, and the owners of the seats and 
places of business inscribed on each. Its 

minuteness of detail is astonishing. E 

person living on the banks of the river will 

easily discover what is most interesting to 
himself. This Panorama must prove a de- 
lightful companion to all those who make 

@n equaatic excursion to Richmond. Pre- 

fixed to the same neat portfolio, is an ex- 

cellent panoramic view of London, ably 
etched and aquatinted by Mr. Clark, drawn 
from the Adelphi, which commands as large 

& portion of the metropolis, and as many 

interesting objects, ascan perhaps be brought 

into view in any one given spot. 


Sotrety oF Britisu Artists. 

The Seventh annual Exhibition of this 
Society was opened March 20, for a private 
view. The collection is well arranged, and 
the whole, we think, is equal if not superior 
to any previous exhibition of the same So- 
ciety. The Landscapes are numerous and 
particularly interesting, the portraits good, 
and the fancy and miscellaneous subjects, 
both drawings and paintings, highly re- 
spectable. 


—@— 
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Preparing for Pubtication. 

Practical Sermons, preached in Dublin, 
by the late Dr. Graves, Dean of Armagh. 

A new Edition of Mr. 'Faser’s * Diffi- 
culties of Romanism,” entirely re-written 
and much enlarged. 

Four Discourses : On the Extent of the 
Sacrifice of Clirist; On the Nature of that 


Faith which secures the Blessing of Re- 
demption; On Christian -Aissurance; and 
On the Sealing of the Holy Spirit. By 
W. Hit. 

A new Edition of the Hon. ‘and Rev. 
Geranp T. Not’s Sermons. 

A Statement of the Nature and Objects 
of the Course of Study, in the Class of 
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Logie and the Philosophy of che Haman 
Mind, in the University of London, By 
the Rev. Joun Horrus, A.M. 

Problems in the different Branches of 
Philosophy, adapted to the Course of Read- 
ing pursued in the University of Cambridge, 
collected and arranged by the Rev. M. 
Brann, D.D., F.R.S. 

On the Causes which have influenced the 
Decline of Science in England. By Mr. 
Bassace. 

The first Volume of a Treatise on Optics, 
containing the Theory of impolarized Light, 
By the Rev. H. Lioyp. 

Four Years’ Residence in the West Indies. 
Illustrated hy seven Lithographic Engravings. 
By F. W. N. Bayty. 

The Village and Cottage Florist’s Di- 
rectory. By James Mau, A.L.S. 

‘s The Armenians,” the Scene of which 
is laid on the Banks of the Bosphorus, By 
Mr. Mac Faruane. 

Just Published, or Nearly Ready. 

Essays on the Lives of Cowper, Newton, 
and Heber; or an Examination of the Evi- 
dence of the Course of Nature being im- 
terrupted by Divine Government. 

The Three Temples of the one true God 
contrasted. By the Rev. S. Hinps, Vice- 
Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford. 

The Revenues of the Church of England. 
By Geo. Coventry, Author of *¢ An Inquiry 
relative to Junius.” 

The Last Days of Bishop Heber. By the 
Rev. T. Rosinson, A.M. Archdeacon of 
Madras. 

Part LILI. of Ducpate’s “ Monasticon,” 
being the first of the Index. The Second, 
including Preface, &c. will complete the 
work, 

Panorama of the Maine, from Mayence to 
Frankfort ; drawn from nature. By F. W. 
De.keskamP, accompanied witha description 
of the places on each bank of the River, and, 
a minute account of Fraukfort. 

Panoramic View of the most remarkable 
objects in Switzerland, taken from Mount 
Righi. By Henry Ketier. To which is at- 
tached a circular View of Switzerland, from 
the same station. By General Pryrrer. 

The 6th Vol. of British Entomology. By 
J. Curtis, F.L.S. 

Vol. I. of the National Portrait Gallery ; 
containing 36 highly finished Portraits of 
Illustrious and Eminent Individuals of the 
19th Century. Edited by W. Jerpan, Esq. 
F.S.A, &e. &e. 

Tales of Scottish Life and Character. 

On the Nature and Properties of the Sugar 
Cane ; with practical directions for Improv- 
ing its Culture. By G. R. Porter. 

On the Effects of the late Colonial Policy 
of Great Britain. By Mr. Barcvay, author 
of «* The Present State of Slavery in the 
West Indies.” = 

A Clinical Report of the Royal Dispen- 
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sary for Diseases of the Ear from 1816 to 
1830, containing an Account of the Number 
of Patients admitved, &e. By Mr. Curmis, 
Surgeon Aurist. 

The Reproof of Brutus. By the Author 
of * The Revolt of he Bens” The title 
is suggested by the le Brutus ap- 
pearing to the Irish Absentees at Rome. r 

Three Courses and a Dessert. With fifty 
Engravings, from original Drawings. By 
Georce CauiksHANK. 

Ranulph de Rohais : a Romance of the 
twelfth Century. By the Author of ** Tales 
of a Voyager to the Arctic Ocean.” 

Derwentwater: a Tale of 1715. 





Rovat Society. 


March 4. D. Gilbert, esq. President, in 
the Chair.—A paper, written by the Presi- 
alent, was read, ** On the ive Im- 
provements made in the Efficiency of Steam- 
Engines in Cornwall, with Investigations of 
the Methods best adapted for imparting 
great angular Velocities.” After which seme 
valuable books were presented to the Suciety, 
and several new members elected. 

March 11. The following papers were 
read :—** An experimental Inquiry relative 
to the Polarization of Heat,” by the Rev. 
Baden Powell, M.A., F.R.S. of Oriel Col- 
lege, and Savilian Professor of Geometry in 
the University of Oxford; «* On the Pendu- 
dum,” by S. W, Lubbock, Esq. F.R.S. 


March 18. The papers read this evening 
were—* On the Electricity of Threads of 
Glass, with some of the most useful applica- 
tions of this property to various ‘kinds of 
Torsion Balances,” by W. Ritchie, esq. 
Rector of the Royal Academy of Tain; 
‘On the Theoretical Investigation of the 
Velocity of Sound, as corrected from M. Du- 
long’s recent Experiments, compared with 
the results of the observations uf Dr. Mole 
and Dr. Von Bech,” by Dr. Simmons, As- 
sistant of the Observatory of the University 
of Utrecht. Communicated by Capt. Kater. 


Mepico-Boranicat Socrety. 


March 9, The President, Earl Stauhope, 
in the Chair.—Previuus to the minutes 
being read, notice was given that, at the 
next general meeting, a proposition would 
be made relative to the appointment of a 
Professor of Chemistry, as also to the de- 
fining the several duties of the respective 
Professors. The presents of books having 
been announced, Messrs, Everett and Dun- 
can were hballotted for, and declared duly 
elected Fellows of the Society; and Messrs. 
Jenkins, Delafons, Willich, &c. were ad- 
mitted. A paper on the Tucreum Marum, 
and a Translation (from the ‘** Journal de 
Pharmacie”) of M. Souberin’s notice of 
Dr. Hancock’s ** Remarks on the Sarsapa- 
rilla,” as published in the last number of 
the Suciety’s ‘* Transactions,” were read. 
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Camsrince, March 5. 

The following is the subject for the an- 
nual Hulsean Prize :—‘*On the Futility of 
Attempts to represent the Miracles record- 
ed in the Scripture, as Effects produced in 
the ordinary course of Nature.” 

The subjects for the Latin Prose compo- 
sition are,—For the Bachelors —‘* Quan- 
tum momenti ad studium rei Theologice 
promovendum, habeat literarum humania- 
rum cultus?” For the Undergraduates— 
“© Que sit forma TloAsteses ad Gracie re- 
nascentis statum optime accommodata ?” 

It is intended that a second Seatonian 
prize of 40/. shall this year be awarded, 
should any poem be considered worthy of a 
second prize. Subject—‘‘The Ascent of 
Elijah.” 

Mr. Orp’s MSS. 

In our Magazine for last July, p. 65, we 
gave some account of the high prices pro- 
duced by the portion then sold of the li- 
brary of MSS. belonging to Craven Ord, 
Esq. F.S.A. A second portion, sold on the 
29th of January last, was not less favourably 
received. The following were among the 
most remarkable articles. An extensive 
collection of Northamptonshire deeds, 361. 
15s.—Book of Wardrobe stuff at Windsor, 
t. Hen. VIII., 6l. (Mr. Palgrave).—Ward- 
robe Warrants from 10 to 30 Eliz., 71. 7s. 
—Volume containing the negociations of 
Sir Henry Unton, as Ambassador in France, 
1591-2, 141. 3s, 6d.—A long roll of Scrip- 
ture Chronology and Genealogy, in English, 
of the 14th century, with pictures of the 
Jewish kings, &c. 31. 16s. (Rodd.)—A still 
more ancient and curious roll, containing the 
“¢ Genealogie des Roys d’Angleterre,” with 

ictures of the kings on their thrones, and 
me of their younger sons: it commences 
with Athelstan (but appears to have lost an 
earlier skin or skins), aud ends with Henry 
III.; 52. 5s. (Rodd).—Liber Garderobe, 25 
Edw. I. 541. 10s. and that for 29 Edw. I. 
561. 10s. These two lots were secured (we 
know not whether to say happily secured, 
at so extravagant and disproportionate a 
price,) for the British Museum.--Compotus 
Nicholai de Heigate, being Accounts of Ed- 
ward II. in Duchy of Aquitaine, 56/. 10s.— 
Liber Receptorum in Garderoba, 17 Edw. 
Il. 271. 6s—Compotus Nicholai de Tick- 
hull, of works at Palace of Westminster and 
the Tower, 5 Edw. II. 731. 10s.—Huuse- 
hold book of George Duke of Clarence, 
1488; this being only a transcript (of the 
age of Elizabeth) sold for 31. 6s.—A volume 
of Navy accounts temp. Henry VI. 431. 1s. 
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—A volume of 125 Treasury warrants t. 
Henry VIII. 411. 9s. 6d.—Privy-purse Ex- 
penses of Henry VII. from 1503 to 1506, 
201. 9s. 6d.—Ditto 1505-6, 171. 6s. 6d.— 
Ditto of Henry VIII. from 1510 to 1518, 
22l. 1s.—Ordnance Accounts from 1547 to 
1553, 101. 5s.—Expenses of the interment 
of Henry VII. 111. 0s. 6d.—Escheat-rolls of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, 9 Hen. VII. 161. A 
great proportion of the collection was for- 
merly in the collection of J. Martin. of 
Thetford, and this MS. and three others 
were sold in one lot for éwelve shillings.— 
Escheat Rolls of Norfolk and Suffolk, 13 
and 14 Hen. VIII. 16/. 16s.—Registry of 
Thetford Priory from 22 Edw. 1V. to 1540, 
151—A very large quantity of small ancient 
deeds was sold in bags; there were about 
30 lots, which produced from 2/. to 3l. each. 
But the most singular and perhaps unique 
article, was a collection of impressions of 
sepulchral brasses, pasted down on blue pa- 
per, and bound in two volumes of six feet 
in height ; they were purchased by Thorpe 
the bookseller for 43/. 1s.— We under- 
stand that a considerable portion of the 
MSS. suld both at this and the former sale 
are now added to the large collection of Sir 
Thomas Phillipps, Bart. F.S.A. 
Ripon Minster. 

The liberal assistance which the present 
worthy and active Dean of Ripon, and his 
Chapter, have received towards the repair of 
the beautiful Minster entrusted to their care, 
has induced them to submit the entire state 
of the building to the inspection of Edward 
Blore, Esq., a gentlemau who has deservedly 
attained a high eminence for his knowledge 
in that style of architecture which so pecu- 
liarly marks our ecclesiastical edifices. Mr. 
Blore’s Report states that he is of opinion 
it will cost 30961. to put the building ina 
substantial state of repair ; and he then enu- 
merates various restorations and improve- 
ments, which would give to the interior an 
uniform and consistent character. These 
restorations he estimates at 2785/. making 
a total of 58811. We rejoice to see that 
the subscription is headed by the Abp. of 
York, 500/.; that Mrs. Laurence of Stud- 
ley Park has contributed the same munifi- 
cent donation ; and that more than 3000/. 
are already subscribed. We heartily recom- 
mend the affluent thus to dispose of a por- 
tion of their abundance; well satisfied as 
we are, that whatever is done will be done 
effectually and creditably to all parties con- 
nected with the restoration of this very 
beautiful Minster. 
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Society or ANTIQUARIES. 
Fel, 25. H. Gurney, Esq. V.P. in the 
Chair. 
J. iH. Markland, Esq. F.S.A. communi- 


cated a fac-simile of an inscription lately 
discovered on a chimney-piece in the third 

oor of the Governor's residence in the 
Tower of London, It is in Roman capitals, 
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and commemorates the second of the three 
imprisonments (all of which were for ma- 
trimonial matters) of Margaret Countess of 
Lenox, granddaughter of King Henry the 
Seventh, and grandmother of King James 
the First. It states that the Countess was 
‘*comytede prysner to thys logynge,” on 
the 20th of 5 une, 1565, ‘* for the mar’ege 
of her sonne, my Lord Henry Darnle, and 
the Quene of Scotland.” It also records 
the names of the several persons ‘¢ that doe 
wayte vpon her noble Grace, in thys plase,” 
and has the date 1566 annexed. On a cor- 
responding stone to that containing the 
statement, and apparently inscribed by ano- 
ther hand, is a verse of four lines, expres- 
sive of resignation and pious confidence.— 
It will be recollected that many of the pri- 
soners’ inscriptions which remain in the se- 
veral apartments of the Tower, were first 
printed in the thirteenth volume of the 
Archeologia. Some of them are there en- 
graved, as are all the most interesting in 
Bayley’s History of the national fortress. 

A communication was also read from 
John Bruce, Esq. being a summary of the 
evidence relating to the claim of King 
Henry the Eighth to be considered as the 
author of the book against Luther which 
bears his name. This inquiry is directly 
illustrative of Mr. Amyot’s recent commu- 
nication of the conversation which passed 
between George Constantine and the Dean 
of Westbury. 

The following gentlemen were announced 
as Auditors of the Society’s accounts for 
the present year : 

Geo. Fred. Barnwell, Esq. 
J.H. Merivale, Esq. 

Sir Geo. Thos. Staunton, Bart. 
Col. Benj. Chas. Stevenson. 

March 4. Wm. Hamilton, Esq. V.P. in 
the Chair. 

Robert Swan, Esq. principal Registrar to 
the diocese of Lincoln; Edgar Taylor, Esq. 
of the Inner Temple; and Charles Kemble, 
Esq. of Covent-garden Theatre, were elect- 
ed Fellows of the Society. 

Mr. Samuel Woodward, of Norwich, ex- 
hibited a brass instrument, found, with some 
celts, at Pintney Common, Norfolk, oppo- 
site Narburgh camp. It consists of a cir- 
cular ring, about 5 inches diameter, fixed 
to a spike; which is supposed to have 
been fixed in a handle. Its use is unknown ; 
but it is conjectured to have been part of a 
standard. A similar instrument is in the 
British Museum among the antiquities from 
Pompeii ; and, we understand, a third is in 
the possession of Mr. Tyson of Wimbledon, 

Me. Woodward also communicated a plan 
of some vaults in the chalk near St. Giles's 
Gate, Norwich, discovered in sinking a weil 
Dec. 23, 1823; but since closed up. Some 
similar excavations in another quarter of 
Norwich were described in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions of March 1748; and they 
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were by some Cousidered as quarries, and by 
others as places of concealment. Mr.Wood- 
ward considers them to have been burrowed 
for the purpose of collecting, not the chalk, 
but the flints, which were employed in some 
of the finest buildings formerly erected in 
Norwich. In one of the allies is inscribed 
the name of *¢ John Bond, 1571.” 


Thomas Duffus Hardy, Esq. F.S.A. exbi- 
bited the matrix of a seal found in a wall at 
Dunwich 'some years ago. It is of lead, 
oval in shape (23 by 13 inches), and repre- 
sents, rudely engraved, a double or patriar- 
chal cross between two keys: with the le- 
gend, SIGILLVM PENITENCIARII IEROSOL’. 
Of the officers called Penitentiarii, it ap- 
pears that there were five principal func- 
tionaries; who took their styles from the 
churches of Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, 
Constantinople, and Jerusalem: to the last 
of whom this seal, the age of which is about 
the begiuning of the thirteenth century, 
must have belonged. 


A. J. Kempe, Esq. F.S.A. submitted to 
the inspection of the Society, drawings by 
the late C. A. Stothard, F.S.A. from some 
ancient portraits on panel remaining in the 
Baston Manor House, Hayes Common, 
near Bromley in Kent, the residence of Sa- 
muel Ward, Esq. The drawings were ac- 
companied by a communication from Mr. 
Kempe, in which he stated that the paint- 
ings were probably intended to commemo- 
rate the conquests of Athelstan, the Saxon 
Monarch, over the Kings of Scotland and 
Wales. The panels were unfortunately in a 
mutilated state, so that all the figures paint- 
ed on them could not be appropriated with 
certainty. One, however, was intended for 
Athelstan, as it wore a royal robe powdered 
with golden 4’s, and as an inscription un- 
derueath assigned it to that monarch, briefly 
describing his deeds. Mr. Kempe took oc- 
casion to observe on the very early practice 
of painting historical subjects in oz, on the 
wainscotted or lambruscated apartments of 
persons of distinction, and quoted documents 
to show that it must have obtained as early 
as the thirteenth century. He remarked 
that in the fifteenth century tapestry came 
into use, and that the representation of his- 
torical subjects was continued agreeably to 
the former usage, on that mode of decora- 
tion. Mr. Kempe incidentally introduced 
some observations on the use of earthen 
vessels as wine-cups previously to the gene- 
ral employment of glass. These, he said, 
were usually adorned with moral sentences, 
scripture subjects, or figures emblematical 
of some of the cardinal virtues. One of 
these cups has been depicted in our Maga- 
zine for March 1827. 

March 11. H. Hallam, Esq. V.P. in the 
Chair. 

Richard Edward Kerrich, Esq. son of the 
late Librarian to the University of Cam- 
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bridge, and benefuetor to the Society, was 
elected Fellow. 

T. Crofton Croker, Esq. F.S.A. eommu- 
nicated a cursory account of some extensive 
and hitherte searcely noticed Druidical 
works in the county of Limerick, the prin- 
eipal of whieh are situated about ten miles 
south of Limerick on the road to Cork, but 
the eonnecting parts of which extend over a 
track of country ten miles in circumference. 
There is one circle of 65 stones, another of 
79, and others. Mr. Croker’s communication 
was accom panied by several drawings ; and we 
trust it may lead to a further investigation 
of remains, which appear to be of almost 
unexampled extent. 

March 18. Me. Gurney in the Chair. 

Isaac Lyon Goldsmid, Esq. F.R.S. af 
Dulwich-hill House, was elected Fellow. 

Three papers were read. The first was by 
Lord Viscount Mahon, on the Violet of the 
ancients, which his Lordship showed by va- 
rious quotations to be, not the modern vio- 
let, but the Jris, and which is still known 
by the name of Viola in Sicily. 

The second was a letter from William 
Knight, Esq. Architect of the London 
Bridge works, describing the appearance af 
the original structure as disclosed on the 
partial destruction of the two arches which 
were removed in 1826 and 1827; and which 
was further illustrated by three drawings. 
It appears that the width of the bridge 
built in 1176 was only twenty feet; on the 
removal of the houses which were hung to 
its sides, in 1752, it was enlarged to the 
width of forty-five feet. The mode of form- 
ing the ancient foundation is remarkable. 
An enclosure similar to a modern coffer- 
dam was formed; but, instead of the water 
being pumped out, it was forced to give 
place to masses of stone, on which, when 
settled, the pier was erected. From this 
plan originated the starlings. The story 
told by Stow, &c. that the course of the 
river was turned, is rendered the less pro- 
bable from the plan described, as well as by 
the circumstance of so long a period as 
thirty-three years having been consumed in 
the erection of the edifice —Mr. Knight 
exhibited a snuff-box turned from a piece of 
the oaken piles. 

Henry Euis, Esq. Secretary, communi- 
cated, from the Musgrave MSS. in the Bri- 
tish Museum, an account of some expen- 
sive scarlet liveries made in 1604 for the 
six principal Masters of the Royal ships, 
the same having been before an annual pro- 
vision in the reign of Elizabeth. Mr. Ellis 
attached some remarks on the origin of the 
naval uniform of this country, including a 
very interesting communication from Ed- 
ward Hawke Locker, Esq. F.R.S. Secretary 
to Greenwich Hospital. Among various 
curious particulars it appeared that the first 
general uniform for the service was appoint- 
ed in 1748, before which time there was 
considerable variety, ships, like regiments, 
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having costumes peculiar to themselves. 
George the Second, it is related, then se- 
lected an uniform of blue turned up with 
white, from admiration of the riding costume 
of the Duchess of Bedford, which was made 
of those colours. This regulation is not on 
record, but is referred to in a subsequent 
one of 1757. As recently as about 1783, 
epaulettes were considered as pieces of dan- 
dyism. Nelson, in particular, though af- 
terwards so vain of his stars and orders, in 
a letter written at that period from Paris to 
Mr. Locker’s father, declared he did not 
choose to associate with two English offi- 
cers there who displayed the military fop- 
pery of epaulettes. One of them was after- 
wards his intimate friend and companion in 
urms, Sir Alexander Ball. 

March 25. Mr. Gurney in the chair. 

Richard Smith, esq. of Liverpool, M.R.S.L. 
author of a Tour in Denmark and the North 
of Europe, 1827, was elected Fellow; and 
Francis Joseph Baron de Bretfeld Chlume- 
zansky, Knt. of Malta, Chamberlain to the 
Emperor of Austria, an Honofary Fellow. 

The reading of the evening consisted of a 
Disquisition by William Hamper, Esq. 
F.S.A. on the member of architecture called 
an Oriel ; in which that erudite antiquary has 
arranged, in a novel manner, the various 
opinions which have been promulgated on 
the signification and etymology of that 
term; and proved, by a copious series of 
quotations from ancient documents, that it 
was applied with considerable latitude to a 
variety of erections, which Mr. Hamper dis- 
cussed in a classification of seven divisions : 
1.a pent-house, or covered way; 2.a porch; 
8. a detached gate-house; 4. a chapel or 
oratory; 5. a projecting window peed 
ral sides; 6. an upper story or loft; 7.0 
gallery for minstrels. His notice of Oriel 
College fell under the second class; the 
origin of its name being attributed to the 
porch, which it is probable was the most 
remarkable feature of the original house. 
At the head of such “ oriels” is to be 
placed the magnificent porch of Peterbo- 
rough Cathedral. With regard to ¢ oriel 
window ” Mr. Hamper has not found any 
such term in the more early documents, al- 
though it was the principal object of his 
inquiry. A circular or bow window appears 
to have been sometitnes termed a compass ; 
oriel windows might be distinguished by 
angles. It was the embowed window that 
formed ‘‘ my lady’s bower.” In conclusion, 
Mr. Hamper remarked that, instead of pre- 
suming to give a decided opinion on the 
merits of the various etymologies already 
advanced in this much disputed term, he 
should offer a new one, suggested from a 
general consideration of the significations 
above enumerated, and derived from the 
Saxon over-hele,—to cover over, which 
would form in colloquial language ‘< o’er- 
hele,” from which the change is far less in 
sound than orthography. 
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THE BONNY OAK. 


By Henry Branoretu, jun. Author of 
** The Garland,” §c. 


F all the various trees that fall 
Beneath the woodman’s blow, 

Of all the stately ones and tall 
That in the forest grow ; 

There ’s one I prize ’bove all the rest, 
Nor heed the raven’s croak, 

For ‘tis by deeds of glory blest-— 
That tree ’s the bonny Oak. 

Some may demur and choose the Fir, 
But oh! be mine the Oak! 


’Tis sweet, when glows the sultry noon, 
To sit beneath its shade ; 

*Tis sweet, when shines the harvest moon, 
To tread the forest glade— 

For whether beauty’s smile be ours, 
Or labour’s rustic joke, 

Still dear to us our acorn bowers, 
Still dear the lordly Oak. 

They say our glory’s in eclipse, 
Yet still we rule the waves ; 

For while we’ve oak we’ll still have shipp— 
With ships we'll ne’er be slaves ! 

And should on Jand our hopes e’er fail 
By Fortune’s adverse stroke ; 

*Tis ‘* clear the deck, and furl the sail, 
And trust the walls of Oak!” 


The ray of valour’s ever bright 
Where England’s armies roam ; 

But deeds of equal valour light 
The sailor’s ocean-home. 

Then should, where Fame or Freedom calls, 
The foe our wrath provoke ; 

A glass to England’s wooden walls— 
God bless the bonny Oak! 

Some may demur and choose the Fir, 
Bat oh! give me the Oak! 

Houghton Regis, Jan. 15. 


—_@— 
ANTIQUITY. 


H! ask not why I love to roam, 
Through gothic aisles and ivied courts, 

When there is Melancholy’s home; 

Who oft to some lone nook resorts, 
With sable pall, and heavenward eyes, 

To raise bright visions of the past — 
Again the crosiered banner flies, 

Again resounds the clarion’s blast. 


*Tis not the cold, unconscious dead, 

The lover of his father’s land 
Adores, whene’er he bows the head 

To mould’ring shrines; or loves to stand 
Where noble ashes rest below, 

Once valour’s farm, or beauty’s mould ; 
He wou!d not o’er them heedless go, 

With tearless eyes, and heart a-cold. 
Oh! ’tis another life to lead, 

Beside this dreary life of sense, 

Gent. Mac. March, 1830. 
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In converse with the mighty dead, 
Whom ages flown were summon’d hénce; 
The Syr Kuight shakes his spear again, 
To lovely Fancy’s credent eye ; 
The quire breathe forth the vesper strain, 
Of many a sainted century ! 


The lofty pile of hoary stone, 
The blazon’d shield, the dim device, 
The mere material form alone, 
In vain my fancy would entice ; 
But, when the soul stays ling’ring there, 
With strange and magic alchemy, 
The altar beams in vista fair, 
The baron girds his panoply. 


There is a spirit, all our own, 
To breathe o’er ruin, till it start, 
In glory from the moss-grown stone, 
And every stain of time depart : 
The monks their orisons repeat— 
The mail’d crusader treads the hall— 
The bow-men ‘neath the greenewoode meet, 
And reveillé their bugles call. 


Oh! why this sad, yet fond delight, 
In living years departed o’er, 
Doth Fancy urge her tricksome flight, 
Or hath this spirit breathed before ? 
Or doth the sympathy sublime, 
Spring from a source that ne’er shall die, 
And thus o’er e’en the death of time 
Reflect its immortality ? Cc. 


—-?oe— 

Irregular Stanzas, addressed by the Venerable 
the Tower of London, to Messrs. Britton 
and Brayley, Esquires, F.A.S. &¢. &c. on 
occasion of their recent Memoirs of the 
** Tower of London,” &c. 

GENTLES, the blessings of time-honor’d 

age 

On you pi yours ! and idle fall the rage 

Of that fell after-time, that stealing comes, 

With mining steps (insidious and slow) 

Sapping foundations, toppling down high 

domes, 

Where centuries had learn’d to come and go, 

And glory rested, as on earthly homes : 

Charm’d he your leaves against the traitorous 

foe, [may they grow! 

And ‘neath his murderous scythe still greener 





Yes, ye have struggled manfully with him, 

Who gives a glory like a gilded snare ; 

Bidding the eye be bright—anon, be dim, 

Mockiug the sunny locks with silvery hair : 

And ye have snatch’d the dry bones from 
his lair, 

And bade them once again be as of yore 

Revered and honour'd, loved and bent before : 

Thro’ cloister’d aisles Fame hoots Decay and 
Care 

Whose sign-post fingers point to ye a sad 
—beware ! A. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps, Feb. 18. 

Lord Melbourne introduced the subject 
of the relations of this country with Por- 
tugal, in a speech of o length ; at the 
conclusion of which, his Lordship moved 
for a mass of papers, including copies of all 
correspondence and official communications 
between his Majesty’s Government, and the 
British Ambassador at Lisbon, and the Ca- 
binets of Austria, France, Spain, and the 
Brazils, relating to the question between 
this country and Portugal. The Earl of 
Alerdeen resisted the motion, on the ground 
that as soon as Ministers had advised his 
Majesty as to the course he should pursue 
relative to Portugal, all the necessary docu- 
ments would be submitted to Parliament. 
The Duke of Wellington defended the Ad- 
ministration against the statements of the 
Noble mover. The Marquis of Lansdowne 
warmly censured the conduct of Government, 
relative to the transactions at Terceira. On 
a division, the motion was negatived by 52 
to 21. 





House or Commons, Fel. 19. 

In a Committee of Supply, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer proceeded to state the 
amount of the reductions which Government 
intended to make upon the Estimates. The 
House, he observed, would not forget that 
the Estimates for last year were less by 
nearly 200,000/. than those for she year 
preceding ; and that the Estimates of 1828 
were less by 500,000I. than those for 1827. 
The Right Hon, Gentleman proceeded to 
remark on the various branches of the pub- 
lic service in which savings were proposed to 
be effected, and which, in round numbers, 
may be concisely stated as follows : 

REDUCTIONS IN THE 
Army Estimates . . . . £.213,000 





Extraordinary . . . 150,000 
Militia Estimates . . . . 65,000 
Commissariat . . . . . 25,000 
Ordnance Estimates . . . 29,000 
Navy Estimates . . . . 273,000 
Miscellaneous Estimates . 276,900 
Interest on Exchequer Bills. 180,000 
Suving in Public Offices . . . 50,000 





Total saving. . £.1,261,900 


The Right Hon. Gentleman concluded by 
observing, that he trusted these reductions 
would afford a pledge to the House and the 
Country, that his Majesty’s Ministers were 
anxious to economise as far as possible. Mr. 
Hume contended, that a reduction of two 
millions might have been made iu the Army 


and Ordnance estimates; and he had no 
doubt, by a diligent review of the whole ex- 
penditure, that a saving of six millions and 
a half might be made, which, added to 
the surplus revenue of two millions anda 
half, would leave an ample remainder of eight 
millions for the public service. He should 
certainly propose a reduction of 20,000 men 
from the army. Lord Althorp was of opi- 
nion, that the proposed reductions, though 
greater than he had expected, were far from 
sufficient, and would be of no effectual avail 
to the people. No substantial relief could 
be obtained without a great diminution in 
taxation. Sir E. Knatchbull was of the same 
opinion : he believed it impossible the coun- 
try could bear its present establishments. 
Mr. W. Horton contended, that the disband- 
ing so large a proportion of the army, and 
throwing them on a population, so many of 
whom were at the lowest rate of wages, and 
so many others out of employment altoge- 
ther, would only increase the evil, and add 
to the pressure on the labouring classes. 
Mr. A. Baring feared, that the proposed re- 
ductions would only serve to cover the defi- 
ciency within the year. He could not there- 
fore look forward with any reasonable hope 
of an amelioration of the condition of the 
country, from a reduction in the taxation. 
Mr. Materly had no hesitation in saying, 
that great reduction in taxation and expen- 
diture might take place, without in the least 
degree impairing the public service ; and he 
implored the House to refuse the estimates, 
until Ministers promised great reductions, 
The House then resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of Supply. 

Sir H. Hardinge brought forward the ARMY 
Estimates in detail, during which he stated 
that great reductions in various branches of 
the military expenditure had been effected. 
In the staff and retired allowances, there 
had been a saving of 27,000/. In tle War- 
office Department and Military College, 
there had been a saving of 7639/. In the 
half-pay, there had been a decrease of 
35,000/.; by late regulations there would 
be a saving of 64,0001. in the allowance to 
pensioners. There was a reduction this 
year of 213,000/. The Right Hon. Baronet 
concluded by moving, that the land forces, 
consisting of 88,848 men, be maintained for 
the service of the country. Colonel Davies 
moved as an amendment, that the estimates 
should only be taken for three months, to 
give time for a further enquiry by a Com- 
mittee. Mr. Holbhouse seconded the propo- 
sition. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
declined to state for the present, ta what 
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particular purpose the proposed saving would 
be applied, but would take the earliest possi- 
ble opportunity of informing the House on 
the subject. Lord Palmerston was not dis- 
posed to think it practicable at present to 
reduce the military establishments lower 
than. was proposed hy Government. The 
House at length divided on Colonel Davies’s 
amendment, which was negatived by 225 to 
93. It again divided on the motion of Mr. 
Hume to reduce the number of men to 
76,164; which was rejected by 167 to 57. 
The original motion was then agreed to. 





Feb. 22. On the motion of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the House resolved itself 
into a Committee, to consider of a further 
supply to be granted to his Majesty. Sir 
Henry Hardinge moved, that the sum of 
3,015,3331. be granted, to defray the charge 
of the land forces, for the year 1830. Col. 
Davies said, that as it was now evident that 
any attempts in opposition to his Majesty’s 
Government would be perfectly unavailing, 
he should offer no further opposition to the 
Estimates, and cared not how they were 
voted. Sir Henry Parnell thought, that 
reductions might be effected without detri- 
ment to the public service. The Marquis of 
Blandford protested, at this time of pressing 
and general distress, against his Majesty's 
Ministers laying sacrilegious hands upon the 
property of the people. The House ought 
first to get a reduction of the Taxes, before 
they granted supplies, to enable the Govern- 
ment to oppress the people still more. Mr. 
Hume said, he saw no hopes of safety to the 
country, unless they began by reducing the 
military establishment; and after some in- 
flammatory observations, the Hon. Member 
concluded by moving, as an amendment, 
that the sum of 2,550,000/., being the ave- 
rage amount of the grants in 1822 and 1823, 
should be granted for the service in question. 
Mr. Peel and Sir H. Hardinge, severely ani- 
madverted on the expressions made use of 
by Mr. Hume ; and after some observations 
from different members, the House divided 
on the original motion: for the motion, 151); 
against it, 27. Mr. Hume introduced seve- 
ral other amendments to the various Resolu- 
tions, which were severally negatived by 
considerable majorities. 

The Marquis of Chandos brought in a bill 
to lessen the qualification now necessary for 
the purpose of sporting ; and to render two 
magistrates necessary to be present at a 
conviction under the Game Laws. 

- Feb. 23. Lord John Russel moved, that 
the three Orders of the day, of March 19, 
1821, June 22, 1827, and March 31, 1828, 
relative to Bills to transfer the elective fran- 
chise from boroughs convicted of corruption, 
to Leeds, Birmingham, and Manchester, 
should be entered and read. His Lordship 
then moved, for leave to bring in a Bill to 
evable these towns to send Representatives 


to this House. He proposed that the qua- 
lification should be somewhere between ten 
and twenty pounds a year. He trusted that 
the jealousies which had existed on the sub- 
ject, between the landed and commercial in- 
terests, would now be laid aside; and that 
the Bills, the object of which was so emi- 
nently calculated to bring the interests of our 
great commercial districts within the obser- 
vation of this House, would meet with the 
support of Honourable Members. Lord San- 
don moved, as an amendment, that all bo- 
roughs convicted of gross corruption, be 
disfranchised, and the privilege be transfer- 
red to manufacturing towns, or large coun- 
ties. Mr. H. Twiss said, the proposed Bill 
would invade the Prerogative of the Crown ; 
and, if the House once adopted the princi- 
ple of creating new franchises, who could 
tell where it would stop? If it be right to 
graut them to Manchester, Birmingham, and 
Leeds, how can you refuse them to Sheffield, 
Paisley, and Glasgow? Mr. Huskisson, Dr. 
Lushington, Lord W. Powlett, Mr. Bright, 
and Mr. O'Connell spoke in favour of the 
motion ; and Lord Valletort, Sir G. Murray, 
and Mr. C. Wynn against it. Mr. Peel 
said, he saw nothing in the practical work- 
ings of that House, to induce bim to vote 
for the introduction of reform. Mr. Brougham 
deprecated universal suffrage; but agreed 
with the motion proposed by the Noble Lord 
(Russel). * 

The amendment being withdrawn, the 
House divided, on the original motion; for 
granting the elective franchise to Manchester, 
Birmingham, and Leeds, 140; against it, 
188.—Majority 48, 





House oF Lorps, Fel. 25. 

The Earl of Stanhope brought forward: a 
motion, relative to the Distressed State of the 
Nation, on the subject of which innumera- 
ble Petitions have been presented from va- 
rious parts of the country. His Lordship 
said, that the present situation of agriculture 
in this country was most distressing, The 
rents were not paid from the produce of the 
soil, but from the eapital of the farmer. He 
knew many farmers who were obliged to pay 
their rents out of funded property. The 
Noble Earl concluded, by moving, that the 
House resolve itself into a Committee, to 
inquire into the internal state of the nation. 
Lord Goderich objected to the proposed mode 
of enquiry, as inapplicable to the subject. 
He acknowledged the existence of great dis- 
tress; and, as a reduction of taxation had in 
former instances afforded great relief, with- 
out injury to the revenue, he should recom- 
mend to Government the repeal of the duties 
on hops and leather. The Duke of Rich- 
mond hoped that all the dependants of Down- 
ing-street would not prevent inquiry, The 
Earl of Roselerry said, all other remedies 
would be of no avail, without a reduction of 
taxation. He thought the motion inexpe- 
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dient and impracticable. The Earl of Eldon 
thought enquiry was loudly called for, and 
should therefore vute for the motion. The 
Duke of Wellington attributed a great por- 
tion of the existing distress to want of mar- 
kets for the goods so rapidly produced by 
machinery. The Government were con- 
stantly making efforts to reduce the public 
expenditure. He did not see that any ad- 
vantage would be gained by the proposed 
Committee.—The motion was supported by 
the Earl of Radnor ; and opposed by the 
Marquis of Salisbury, the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, the Marquis of Bute, Lord Darnley, 
and Lord Wharncliffe. Ona division, there 
were, in favour of the motion, 25; against 
it, 118. 





House or Commons, March 1. 

Sir G. Clerk moved the Navy Estimates ; 
he said, the aggregate amount of the Esti- 
mates was 5,595,0001., and the aggregate 
saving, as compared with last year, was 
282,9391. Mr. Hume, with a view to fur- 
ther reduction, moved that the vote be for 
six months only. After some discussion, 
the amendment was negatived by 148 to 47. 
In the course of the debate on the Navy 
Estimates, Mr. Peel took occasion to an- 
nounce, that the Duke of Northumberland 
had intimated his desire to give up 7,0004. 
of his salary, as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; 
the amount having been gradually raised 
since 1797, from 20,0001. to 27,0001. 

March 2. Sir C. Wetherell brought for- 
ward a motion for the production of the pa- 
pers which had relation to three informa- 
tions, which had been lately tried in the 
Court of King’s Bench, against Mr. Alexan- 
der, the editor of the Morning Journal, for 
libels on the King, the Lord Chancellor, 
and the Duke of Wellington. The Aitorney- 
general vindicated the course he had adopted, 
as to changing the mode of trial, as forced 
upon him by the circumstances of the case 
on legal points. The Learned Gentleman 
addressed the House at great length, on the 
effect the statements of the Morning Jour- 
nal, with regard to public affairs, was likely 
to have on the country. Every member of 
the Administration was libelled in paragraphs, 
letters, leaders, in every possible shape and 
form, and with a degree of virulence and 
atrocious falsehood, to which no private man 
would submit. He did not believe he had 
acted improperly in endeavouring to restrain 
that licentiousness which would make the 
press of no value, by rendering it contemp- 
tible. The Attorney-general concluded by 
saying, he was anxious his Honourable and 
Learned Friend should have the papers to 
found a charge upo.. them, if he thought 
proper. Sir Francis Burdett condemned ex 
officio informations as the exercise of a ty- 
fannic power ; but thought the Attorney-ge- 
neral was justified in bringing the libels be- 
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fore a jury. Mr. Peel justified the plan pur- 
sued hy the Attorney General. Mr. O'Con- 
nell said, it was a most cruel proceeding on 
the part of the Learned Gentleman towards 
Mr. Alexander. Sir R. Heron thought it 
would have been more magnanimous in the 
Duke of Wellington, to have passed by these 
alleged libels in silence, as unworthy of his 
serious attention. The Solicitor-general 
contended, that the whole proceedings were 
constitutional and correct. Mr. Hume said, 
the Attorney General had made a most weak 
and miserable defence. Sir C. Wetherell re- 
plied ; and the motion was agreed to. 





March 4. Sir J. Newport brought for- 
ward a mo’ioa for enquiry into the state of 
the Irisu Cuurcu, which, after some discus- 
sion, he consented to withdraw. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved for 
the appointment of a Select Committee, to 
enquire into the laws and regulations which 
restrict the retail sale of Beer. The end he 
had in view, he said, was to get rid of the 
monopoly of the present system, which 
tended to give to the public an inferior ar- 
ticle at an increased price. After some dis- 
cussion, the motion was agreed to. 





March 5. Mr. N. Calvert moved the or- 
der of the day, for the House to resolve it- 
self into a Committee on the East-Retford 
Bill. Mr. Tennyson moved, as an amend- 
ment, that the Committee be empowered to 
transfer the elective franchise to Birmingham. 
After the usual arguments for and against the 
measure, Mr. Huskisson, the last speaker in 
the debate, declared that Government would 
be compelled, ere long, to propose the very 
measures of reform which they now rejected. 
—For the amendment, 119; for the origi- 
nal motion, 152. 





March 8. Petitions were presented from 
Taunton, Bristol, and other places, com- 
plaining of the prevalent distress, and pray- 
ing the interference of the Legislature to 
effect some remedy. Mr. Dickinson ex- 
pressed his regret, that his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had taken no imeasures to afford 
relief, Si: T. Lethbridge admitted that very 
great distress existed in all parts of the coun- 
ty of Somerset ; indeed, much greater dis- 
tress than had existed there at any former 
period; but he thought the Petitioners 
premature in complaining that his Majesty’s 
Government had taken no steps towards ef- 
fecting relief. 

In a Committee of Supply, several esti- 
mates for the public service were granted 
without a division. 





March 9. Sir Alexander Grant brought 
up the Report of the Committee of Supply. 
Upon the vote for 60,61 2/. for defraying the 
charges of the Volunteer Corps for the year, 
Mr. Hume moved, as an amendment, that 
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the grant be reduced to 30,0v0/., being a 
provision up to the 30th of June. Mr. B. 
Portman seconded this amendment.—The 
House divided, when there appeared— 
for Mr. Hume’s amendment, 59 ; againstit, 
104, 

Mr. Fysshe Palmer moved for the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee, to inquire into 
the expenses attending the office of High 
Sheriff, for the purpose of reducing the ex- 
penses, and amending the laws respecting 
the same.—Agreed to. 

Mr. W. Horton moved for a Committee of 
the whole House, to inquire into the causes 
of distress among the poorer classes. One 
great cause of distress he attributed to a re- 
dundancy of population. To remedy the 
evils arising from a state of pauperism—or 
rather to distinguish between the claims of 
the paupers—he wished to divide the poor 
into four classes; that is, to make a distinc- 
tion between the helpless and the able. He 
considered, that one great cause of the dis- 
tress in the country was owing to the want 
of employment; and denied that a paper 
currency would affordany relief. The Right 
Hon. Gentleman stated his conviction, that 
by encouraging emigration on a large scale, 
providing the means by a mortgage of the 
parochial rates, the country would be greatly 
relieved. A reduction of taxation would not 
reach those who were in a state of pauperism. 
Mr. Portman seconded the motion; and said, 
that during the last Easter recess, 370 per- 
sons had applied to him to procure them the 
means of going out to Swan River. Mr. J. 
Smith recommended the plan of giving the 
poor small portions of land, which had in 
many places been eminently beneficial. Mr. 
Bennett was persuaded that a remission of 
taxes pressing on productive industry would 
benefit the couttry. Sir Francis Burdett at- 
tributed the distress of the poor mainly to 
the influx of Irish labourers, which also swell- 
ed the amount of poor rates. In Berkshire, 
he said, 14001. was paid in one year for pass- 
ing Irish vagrants. After some further dis- 
cussion, Mr. Horton withdrew his motion, 
stating his intention to bring forward the 
subject again in some other shape. 

he Aitorney-general moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill for the better administration 
of justice in Wales ; and for several purposes 
connected with the present mode of legal 
proceeding, and substituting fixed dates for 
the commencement and termination of all 
the law terms. The Right Hon. and Learned 
Gentleman said, he should propose an in- 
crease in the number of Judges in Westmin- 
ster Hall; and also raise the sum on which 
arrest on mesne process may take place, from 
20/. to 1001. The existing system of Welsh 
judicature, he conceived to be err and 
imperfect in every particular. Part of the 
measure proposed would require that fifteen 
days notice of action, before the assize, should 
be given to all persons against whom an ac- 





tion was contemplated; but hitherto such 
cases were hurried on, without giving any 
adequate time for preparation, and conse- 
quently operated unjustly to the prejudice of 
the defendant. Mr. C. W. Wynn concurred 
in the propriety of the Attorney General’s 
plan, Sir J. Owen and Mr. Jones were op- 
posed to it. After a short debate, leave was 
given to bring in the Bill. 





March 10. Lord Palmerston, afier a long 
and able speech, moved for the production 
of a variety of papers connected with our 
negotiations and diplomatic relations with 
PortuGat. This motion gave rise to consi- 
derable discussion, as to the policy pursued 
by Government; some Members advising, 
and others deprecating any interference in 
the domestic concerns of that unhappy coun- 
try. The proposition of Lord Palmerston 
was ultimately negatived: there appear- 
ing, on & division, for the motion, 73; 
against it, 150.—Majority, 77. 





House or Lorps, March 11. 

Petitions against the renewal of the East 
India Company’s Charter, were presented 
from the Mayor and Corporation, the Direc- 
tors of the Docks, and the merchants, bank- 
ers, and traders, of Liverpool, respectively ; 
and from numerous other places. 

In reply to questions from Lord Holland, 
the Earl of Aberdeen stated, that negocia- 
tions were pending, having for their object 
the reconciliation of the Princes of the House 
of Braganza, and the tranquillity of Portugal. 
France and Austria were parties to these 
transactions, but Spain was not. 

The Earl of Malmesbury moved, that re- 
turns be laid before the House of the amount 
of stamp duty obtained upon conveyances 
for lifehold leases under 5/,; and also the 
return of stamp duties on conveyances of 
property in fee, under 1501, 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Mr. S. Rice brought forward his motion, 
for a Cummittee to enquire into the state of 
the Poor in Inevanp. He maintained that- 
any attempt to introduce a system of poor 
laws into that country, would be injurious to 
its interests. Such laws would diminish the 
price of labour in Ireland, and drive the poor 
to England. The motion was unanimously 
concurred in, and a Committee appointed. 

March 15. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer brought before the House the Bupcer 
for the present year. He commenced by 
adverting to the distress of the people, and 
to the petitions for relief which had been 
presented to the House; and said, it was in- 
cumbent on the Government to show to what 
extent relief could be afforded. In doing so, 
there were two modes open for consideration, 
One was to afford relief to the utmost prac- 
tical extent to those parties whom the taxes 
more immediately affected, without imposing 
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any fresh taxes on the other classes of the 
community : and the other way, to make up 
the deficiency occasioned by the repeal of 
those taxes, by imposing taxes upon those 
classes who are not supposed immediately to 
suffer. The Right Hon. Gentleman then 
said, that his intention was to repeal the 
whole of the duty on Beer, on the 10th of 
October next, upon which the consumer paid 
to the revenue about three farthings per pot ; 
and although the defaleation in the revenue 
by such repeal would not exceed three mil- 
lions per annum, yet the relief to the public 
would be, including the expenses of collec- 
tion, little short of 4,500,000/. Connected 
with this measure was the intended throwing 
open of the trade on beer, as the best pro- 
tection to the public against the use of dele- 
terious drugs by the retailers. Acting upon 
the principle of repealing a tax, instead of 
diminishing it, he proposed in the next place 
to repeal the whole of the tax on Ciper, 
amounting from 25,0001. to 30,0001. He 
also proposed to repeal the LeaTHER tax, the 
present amount of which is about 400,000. 
and was heavily felt by the agricultural po- 
pulation. This tax would be repealed in 
July next. The amount of the taxes he 
proposed to repeal would altogether be about 
3,400,000/.; but he calculated that the re- 
lief to the public indirectly would amount to 
5,000,000/. The Right Hon. Gentleman 
then proceeded to consider the revenue for 
the present year. He estimated the proceeds 
of the Customs, at the same amount as was 
received last year: on the Excise, he calcu- 
lated a reduction of 240,0001. The stamp 
duties, the assessed taxes, and other miscel- 
laneous taxes, he calculated would produce 
the same as last year; and on the Post-office 
he expected an increase. The total amount 
for the present year would be 50,480,000/. 
The Right Hon. Gentleman then proceeded 
to state the probable amount of expenditure, 
the total of which, after making the proposed 
reductions, would be 47,812,000/., leaving 
a clear surplus of 2,667,0001. This surplus 
would however be increased by several mea- 
sures which he would have to propose. In 
the first place, Government were taking mea- 
sures to assimilate the stamp duties in the 
different parts of the empire, which he ex- 

cted would increase the duties 110,000l. 

e also proposed an increased duty on Irish 
and Scotch spirits, from 2s. 10d. to 3s. per 
gallon ; and on English spirits, from 7s. to 
8s. per gallon. The increase of revenue from 
this source, would be about 330,0001.; and 
these additions would make the total surplus 
of the revenue about 3,000,000/. In the 
next year, 1831, however, the whole reduc- 
tion of 3,400,000/. would come into effect ; 
for which provision must be made. The 
principal resource which the House possessed, 
was to reduce that part of the national debt 
which now bears four per cent. interest ; 
and he should at an early day bring the sub- 
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ject before the House, to consider of the 
terms on which they should offer the holders 
of four per cent stock, a stock of less value. 
The Right Hon. Gentleman then referred to 
the enquiries which were making into every 
department of the Government, with a view 
to the diminution of the expenditure; and 
concluded, by moving the usual resolution. 
Mr. Baring expressed his regret that no ef- 
fort was to be made to get rid of any part of 
the debt. This country had set the first ex- 
ample of a sinking fund; and while other 
nations were benefitting by our example, we 
were giving up the plan as hopeless. Lord 
Althorp said, he would not impose additional 
burdens upon the people, for the purpose of 
maintaining a sinking fund. Mr. Hume hoped 
that the Right Hon. Gentleman would make 
an additional reduction of 2,000,0001. in the 
course of the present Session. Mr. C. Bar- 
clay said, in behalf of the porter brewers, 
that they were content, in consideration of 
the repeal of the beer tax, to see the licens- 
ing system removed. The remission of the 
tax would much increase the consumption of 
barley. Mr. Robinson and Mr. Materley 
thought a greater reduction of expenditure 
might be effected. Mr. Huskisson thought 
there might always be a surplus revenue to 
be applied to the reduction of the debt. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
anticipated that in 1831 there would be a 
surplus revenue of 3,000,000. The usual 
resolutions were then agreed to. 





House or Lorps, March 16. 

Earl Darnley brought forward the subject 
of the introduction of the Poor Laws system 
into Ireland. He did not advocate the same 
system as prevailed in Eugland: but as he 
could prove that people were dying of want 
in the streets and highways of Ireland, it 
was high time to adopt some method of 
compulsory relief for the aged, the sick, and 
the Leipleze. His Lordship did not think it 
expedient at present to move for a Com- 
mittee ; but he was anxious to learn from 
the noble Duke at the head of the Adminis- 
tration, if any measures were in contempla- 
tion for the relief of the Irish poor. The 
Duke of Wellington stated, that Ministers 
had it not in contemplation to introduce at 
present any thing like a general system of 
poor laws into Ireland. But several mea- 
sures were in contemplation, which either 
directly or indirectly had for their object, 
and he trusted would have the effect of afford- 
ing relief to the aged and infirm, and the 
sick, and of giving employment to the able- 
bodied poor. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Mr. Davenport introduced a motion, 
on the distresses of the country. The 
Hon. Member traced them to the change in 
the currency; and to the circumstance, that 
all contracts have been made in one species 
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of currency, and taxes had been imposed and 


levied in another of a much higher value, 
the consequence of which would be to re- 
duce the country to something like a Jewish 
captivity. He went on to state, that the 
complaints of the whole people were heard 
with indiffereuce, if not with contempt, by 


their own Representatives. He was of opi- 


nion, Government was determined to oppose 
his motion, whether right or wrong, because 
its object was much misapprehended. He 
then proceeded to show that the proofs of 
prosperity adduced by Ministers were falla- 
cious ; and concluded by moving, that the 
various petitions presented to the House, 
complaining of the distresses of the various 
classes of the community, be referred to a 
Committee of the whole House, with a view 
to inquire into the facts and causes of the 
distress, and to report what remedies might 
be applied to relieve it. Mr. Irving opposed 
Mr. Davenport, particularly in his opinions 
respecting the currency. He contended that 
the public distress was over-rated, and was 
gradually passing away. He ascribed the evil 
to causes in their nature temporary. Seve- 
ral other Members spoke on the subject, 





and the further consideration of it was 
postponed. 
House or Lorps, March 18. 

The Duke of Richmond brought forward a 
motion, respecting the distresses of the coun- 
try, of similar import to the one before the 
Lower House. After expatiating, at consi- 
derable length, on the national distresses, 
the Noble Speaker concluded by moving for 
a Select Committee to inquire into the in- 
ternal state of the country, the condition of 
the working classes, and the effect of taxa- 
tion upon productive industry. The motion 
was opposed by the Duke of Wellington, 
the Duke of Buckingham, the Earls Rosslyn, 
Gower, Darnley, and others ; and was finally 
rejected by a majority of 141 to 61. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, the adjourned debate relative to the dis- 
tressed state of the nation, was renewed; 
and after three nights’ discussion, during 
which Mr. Davenport’s motion was strongly 
opposed by the ministerial interest, it was 
lost, on the 23d inst. by a majority of 225 to 
87. 


apne 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

The Session of the Chambers was opened 
on Tuesday the 2d of March, by the King 
in person, who delivered a speech on the 
occasion, which appears to have given much 
satisfaction to some parties. His Majesty, 
after complimenting in just terms the mo- 
deration of the Emperor Nicholas, on the 
close of the war, announces the final settle- 
ment of Greece; and thus adverts to the 
hostile preparations making for the punish- 
ment of the Algerines: ‘¢ In the midst of 
the grave events with which Europe was oc- 
cupied, I found it expedient to suspend the 
effects of my just resentment against a Bar- 
bary power; but I cannot leave longer un- 
punished the insult offered to my flag. The 
striking reparation which I desire to obtain, 
in satisfying the honour of France, will turn 
out, by the aid of Providence, to the advan- 
tage of Christendom.” 

The Chamber of Peers passed a compli- 
mentary Address on the King’s Speech.— 
On the 18th, the Address of the Chamber 
of Deputies was presented to his Majesty. 
It contained the following passage: “* An 
unjust mistrust of the sentiments and reason 
of France, is the principle which now go- 
verns the administration. Your subjects view 
it with pain, because it is insulting to them; 
they also view it with anxiety, because it 
threatens their liberties.” The Chamber, 
after a very stormy debate, divided on the 
Address, when the Polignac Ministry were 
defeated by a majority of forty; 221 being 
in favour of the Address (which was hostile 
to the Ministry), and 181 against it. To 


this Address, the King returned the follow- 
ing firm and decisive answer: ‘I have 
heard the Address which you have just read 
to me, from the Chamber of Deputies. I 
had counted on the concurrence of the Two 
Chambers for the good which I had medi- 
tated, to lidate the happi of my 
people. I hear, with pain, the Deputies 
say, that, on their side, this concurrence does 
not exist. I have announced to you, in my 
Speech, my resolutions—they are immovea- 
ble; the interests of my people forbid me to 
depart from them. My Ministers will ac- 
quaint you with my determination.” 


NETHERLANDS. 

The debates in the Netherlands’ Chambers 
are more interesting than usual. The divi- 
sion between the Dutch and Flemish parties 
has become decisively marked. The F'le- 
mings are rank papists, and inclined to a 
French connexion, to effect which the Je- 
suit party in France are labouring, from a 
fanatical hope of extending the influence of 
their superstition; and the Liberals, from 
the desire of extending the territory of their 
country. 





AFRICA. 

Mr. Drummond Hay, the English Consul- 
general, has recently returned to Tangiers, 
after an absence of three months, occupied 
in a journey to the city of Morocco. No- 
thing conld exceed the respect which was 
shown to the British representatives through- 
out the whole of their journey; they were 
frequently escorted by nearly 10,000 horse- 
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men, andon their approach to the city, the 
population poured out to welcome their ar- 
rival, where they were received by the Em- 
peror, who displayed his whole military force 
on the occasion. The country is described 
as being capable of producing every thing 
that industry can desire, exhibiting a rich 
soil, and moderately well watered. The po- 
pulation, however, is ina state but little re- 
moved from barbarism. The Emperor sent 
some presents of hyzenas, leopards, and seve- 


ral remarkably fine dogs, for the King of Eng- 





[March, 


land, which, may be expected in the next trans- 
ports from Gibraltar. 
MEXICO. 

Accounts from Mexico to the 2d of Jan. 
bring intelligence of intestine tumults in the 
Republic. A civil war between Bustamente 
and Guerrero is raging. On the 22d of Dec. 
at two o'clock a. M. a revolution broke out 
in Mexico, and shots were fired in the streets 
for eight hours. The palace attempted to 
make some resistance, but ultimately sub- 
mitted in favour of Bustamente. 


tan 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


A Bill has been introduced into the House 
of Commons, to enable clergymen and their 
parishioners to commute their tithes, without 
resorting to the expensive and troublesome 
process of applying to Parliament in each 
individual case. It is presumed, that this 
Bill will not only secure the property of the 
Church, but provide that it shall increase or 
dimivish in the same ratio as the other pro- 
perty of the nation. Its provisions are per- 
missive and not compulsory, and will there- 
fore be adopted or rejected, as (adopting the 
phrase of the day) they may be found ‘* to 
work well or ill.” 

The Legislature has at length taken up 
the question of Dramatic Copywright, which 
has been hitherto more unprotected than any 
other description of literary property. The 
Bill before Parliament states, ‘* That the 
author of any dramatic writing shall have 
the sole right of representing it. ‘That he 
shall preserve that right in any such pro- 
duction which shall be so printed and pub- 
lished, or his assignees, for twenty-eight 
years; or should the author survive that pe- 
rind, for the residue of his natural life.’’ 
Persons offending against these provisions, 
to pay 10/, for each representation, with 
costs of suit. 

Feb 8. The College of Physicians held 
their first evening assembly for the season. 
The hall was crowded, and amongst the 
distinguished individuals present were the 
Duke of Wellington, the Lord Chancellor, 
Earls Westmoreland and Stanhope, Lord 
Tenderden, the Bishops of Exeter and Lan- 
daff, Mr. Arbuthnot, Mr. Baron Vaughan, 
&e. &e, Sir Henry Halford, the President 
of the College, took the chair, and in- 
formed the company that, in the course 
of two months, there would be laid before 
the members of the College and others 
interested, the statistical accounts of the 
mature of disease in foreign parts, the 
form it had assumed, and its preventives. 
He then read a paper on particular symp- 
toms manifested by some persons in cases of 
brain fever, ‘The learned author spoke with 
great force upon that peculiar enlightening 
of the intellectual faculties on the imme- 


diate approach of death, whilst ‘‘ the soul 
is shuffling off its mortal coil,” or clearing 
up, which amounted in many instances to a 
spirit of prophecy. The paper was based 
on the opinions of Aretzus, and was full of 
classical allusion. Homer, Sophocles, Vir- 
gil, Shakspeare, and even the sacred histo- 
rians, were each in their turn quoted in il- 
lustration, The subject, though specula- 
tive, was so well digested by the author of 
the paper, and supported by the writers 
whose names we have enumerated, that it 
was calculated to make a vivid impression on 
the minds of Sir Henry’s auditors, by whom 
it was heard with eager and undivided at- 
tention. 

March 2. Murray v. Heath.—This was 
an action tried in the Cuurt of King’s Bench, 
against Mr, Heath, the eminent engraver, 
brought by: Mr. Murray, the bookseller, for 
the purpose of deciding the question as to 
whether an engraver has the right of keeping 
twelve copies of such eugraving as he him- 
self executed according to the orders of any 
one who employs him. The case had been 
formerly tried, and a verdict found for the 
defendant, after many eminent engravers had 
been examined as to the custom of the trade. 
The plaintiff obtained a new trial, which 
came on this day, when the jury found for 
the plaintiff, thus destroying the assumed 
right of engravers to keep such copies. 

Revival of Hungerford Market.—A meeting 
of the proprietors of shares in this undertak- 
ing was held at the Company’s office, Feb. 
isth, Wm. Courtenay, Esq. in the> chair. 
Mr. Courtenay stated to the meeting, that 
the Committee appointed last spring had 
succeeded in obtaining the option of buying 
the freehold of the Hungerford estate, with 
all its market privileges, of Mr. Wise the 
proprietor, for the sum of 110,0001., if that 
sum, together with 100,000/. required for 
reconstructing the market and the Houses in 
Hungerford-street upon an enlarged scale, 
could be raised by 100/. shares.—~The de- 
sign of the building, after which a model 
has been constructed, and has received the 
royal approbation, is the work of Mr. Chas. 
Flower. The middle of the market is to be 
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occupied by a spacious covered hall, from each 
exterior side of which, south and north, two 
wings of buildings proceed at right angles. 
The part near the river is intended for a fish- 
market. ‘The whole breadth of the hall will 


be fronted with pillars, each of which will 
form the first of a separate row of columns, 
running in parallel lines along the hall, and 
supporting the roof. 


—— Qa 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions. 

Feb. 17. Lord Ellenhorough ; the Right 
Hon. Rob. Peel, Earl of Aberdeen, and Rt. 
Hon. Sir Geo. Murray, the three Principal 
Secretaries of State; the Duke of Welling- 
ton, First Commissioner of the Treasury; Rt. 
Hon. Henry Goulburn, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; Rt. Hon. John Sullivan, Lord 
Ashley, Marquis of Grantham, Right Hon. 
T. Peregrine Courtenay, and Geo. Bankes, 
esq-, to be Commissioners for India. 

Feb. 20. Rt. Hon. James Abercromby, to 
be Chief Baron of the Exchequer in Scot- 
land, vice Sir Samuel Shepherd. 

March 3. Vice-Adm. Sir T. Byam Martin, 
K.C.B. to be G.C.B, 

March 10. Royal Engineers — Captain 
R. Thompson to be Lieut.-Col. 

March 18. Rob. Wellbeloved, esq. bar- 
rister at law, and his issue, to use the sur- 
name, and bear the arms of Scott. 

War Office, March 15. 92d Foot to bear 
the words ‘* Corunna,”’ ‘* Fuentes d’Honor,” 
“¢ Vittoria, ’’ “Pyrenees,” ‘‘ Nive,” and 
“¢ Orthes,” in commemoration of the distin- 
guished services of the Regiment in the ac- 
tions fought at those places.—92d Foot to 
bear the word *‘ Almarez.””—33d Foot, Gen. 
Lord Chas. H. Somerset,ist West IndiaReg. 
to be Col.—75th Foot, Capt.Fred. Hammond 
to be Major.—1st West India Reg. Major 
Gen. Sir Peregrine Maitland, K.C.B. to be 
Col. vice Gen. Lord Chas. H. Somerset. 

Unattached. Major Benjamin Chapman 
Browne, 75th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. of Inf. 

Brevet. Capt. John Gallwey, 6th Foot, 
to be Major in the Army. 





Mentlers returned to serve in Parliament. 
Clonmell.—Eyre Coote, esq. 
Essex.—Thomas Gardiner Bramston, esq. of 
Skreens, in Roxwell, vice Adm. Sir Eliab 
Harvey, dec. 

Fowey.—Lord Brudenell, of Brooksby Hall, 
Leicestershire. 


Gatton.—Joseph Neeld, esq. of Grittleton 
House, Wilts. 

Meath, (co.)—Lord Killeen, Killeen Castle. 

Radnor.—Right Hon. Thomas Frankland 
Lewis, of Harpton Court. 

Rye.—Philip Pusey, esq. of Pusey, Berks. 

Waterford.— Lord George Thos. Beresford. 

Wenlock.—Hon. G. Cecil Weld Forester, of 
Willey-park, Salop. 

Lord Doneraile, a Repres. Peer for Ireland. 





EccuesiastTicaL PrereRMENTs. 

Rev. C. C. Clerke, Archdeacon of Oxford. 

Hon. and Rev, J. S. Cocks, Canon of 
Worcester. 

Rev. J. Ashby, Wenham Magua R. Suffolk. 

Rev. Mr. Blennerhasset, Lyme Intrinseca R. 
Dorset. 

Rev. T. W. Booth, Friskney V. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. J. Bowen, West Lynn R. Norfolk. 

Rev. W. S, Carey, Lezant R. Cornwall. 

Rev. W. Church, Woolsthorpe R. co. Linc. 

Rev. A. Crowdy, King’s Somborne V. Hants. 

Rev. G, H. Deane, Eckington V. co. Wore. 

Rev. S. T. Gully, Berrynarbor R. Devon. 

Rev. C. Holloway, St. Simon and St. Jude R. 
Norwich, 

Rev. James Matthews, Fenton and Sherburn 
VV. co. York. 

Rev. R. Meiklejohn, to the Ch. of Strathdon, 
co. Aberdeen. 

Rev. Crosbie Morgil, Chilbulton R. Hants. 

Rev. C. Murray, Ashe R. Hants. 

Rev. C. Nairne, Shadoxhurst R. Kent. 

Rev. W. A. Norton, Eyke R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. B. Schomberg, Betton R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. H. Seymour, Northchurch R. Herts. 

Rev. C.Taylor,D.D. AlmeleyV. co. Hereford. 

Rev. L. E. Towne, Knipton R. co. Leic. 

Rev. J. Wight, Ch. of Oxnam, co. Roxburgh. 

Rev. E. Woodcock, Chardstock V. co. Dors. 

Rev. R. C, Griffith, Chaplain to the Marquis 
of Bath. 

Rev. T. W. Peile, Chaplain to the Earl of 
Westmoreland. 


—Oo—_ 
BIRTHS. 


Feb. 5. At Florence, the lady of Sir G. 
Temple, Bart. a son. 21. In Mecklen- 
burgh-square, the wife of Col. M‘Innes, a 
son. 22. At Lake House, Hants, the 
wife of F. 1. G. Matthews, esq. Capt. Royal 
N. B. Fusileers, a son, In Upper Brook- 
street, the Lady Agnes Byng, a son and 
heir. At Hampstead, Mrs. Chas. Hol- 
ford, a son. 23. In Highbury-pl. Mrs. E. 
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Wigan, a dau. 24. In Gloucester place, 
Portman-sq. the wife of Dr. W. Russell, & 
dau. 28. At Kingscote, Glouc. the Rt. 
Hon. Lady Isabella hingscote, a son. 
At the Elms, near Lymington, the wife 
of Major Pringle Taylor, a son. At Cam- 
bo House, Fifeshire, the lady of Sir D. 
Erskine, Bart. a dau. 

March 1. The wife of Capt. H. Pryce, RN 
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a dau. 2. At Alderholt-park, Dorset, 
the wife of J. W. Lukin, esq. a dau. 
At Vauxhall, the wife of Capt. Johu Morle, 
a son, 4. At Stoke Edith Park, Here- 
fordshire, the Lady of Sir H. Lambert, Bart. 




















a sot. 7. At Wood Hall, Yorkshire, 
lady B. Johnstone, a son. At Worthing, 
Mrs. W. J. Monson, a gon. 8. In Hano- 


ver-square, the wife of Capt. Seymour, R.N. 
a dau. 12. In New Builington-st. Mrs. 





Births.— Marriages. 


[ March, 


R. Bentley, a son. 15. In the Regent’s- 
park, thewife of T. Peel,esq. of Swan River, a 
son. In Spring-gardens, the wife of Dr. 
Burne, a son. 19. At Brighton, the 
lady of Lieut.-Col. Sir W. De Bathe, Bart. 
a dau, 21. At the Rye Lodge, near 
Sudbury, the wife of Nathaniel Clarke 
Barnadiston, esq. a dau. 

Erratum.— p.170, for ‘* Baroness de 
Rutzen,” read ‘* Grey de Ruthyn.” 














—_}— 


MARRI 


Nov.2. At Madras, the Hon Sir Ralph 
Palmer, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature, to Margaret Eliza, eldest dau. 
of Col. R. B. Fearon, C. B, dep. Adj.-gen. 

Feb.16. Ross Donelly Mangles, esq. of 
the Bengal Civil Service, to Harriet, third 
dau. of Geo. Newcome, esq. of Upper Wim- 
pole-street.—— At Frant, Sussex, J. Whit- 
well Torre, esq. of Snydall Hall, co. York, 
to Jane Helena, eldest dau. of Major-Gen. 
Beatson, of Henley, Sussex. 17. At 
Topsham, Thomas, second son of the late 
Chas. Bevan, esq. Lieut.-Col. 4th Foot, to 
Mary Catherine, second dau. of the late Rev. 
George Moore, rector of Sowton. At 
St. Pancras New Church, Phillip Gibbon, 
esq. of Loxborough House, Bucks. to Mrs. 
Couchman, of East Grinstead—-18. At 
Bath, Col. Augustus Andrews, C.B. E. 1. C. 
to Maria, dau. of the late Chas. Conolly, esq. 
of Midford Castle, Somerset. At St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, the Rev. R. W. 
Shaw, son of Sir J. Shaw, Bart. of Kenward, 
Kent, to Sophia, youngest dau. of the Hon, 
Mrs. Cornwall At Godalming, Surrey, 
the Rev. W. Wilson, D.D. Rector of Oake- 
ley, Hants, to Miss Sumner, dau. of the 
late Rev. Robert Sumner. The Rev. 
C. Musgrave, M.A. Vicar of Halifax, to 
Ellen Frances, eldest daughter of J. Water- 
house, esq. of Well-head. 22. Stephen 
Smith, esq. to Georgiana Matilda, only dau. 
of Joshua Lomax, esq. of Childwick Bury, 
Herts. At Shaw, Wm. Moseley, esq. of 
Leaton Hall, Staffordshire, to Helen Eliz. 
second dan. of T. Bacon, esq. of Donnington 
Castle, Berks. 23. At St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, the Hon. Fred. Spencer, 
Capt. R.N. third son of Earl Spencer, to 
Miss Poyntz, second dau. of W. S. Poyntz, 
esq. M.P. for Chichester, and sister to the 
Marchioness of Exeter, At the house of 
Lord Erskine, British Minister at Munich, 
Samuel Claike Jervoise, esq. youngest son 
of the Rev. Sir Samuel Clarke Jervoise, Bart. 
to Emily Anne, eldest dau. of Major-Gen. 
Cumming. 25. At Brighton, W. Jones 
jun. esq. of Great Russell-street, Blooms- 
bury-sq. to Harriet, youngest dau. of W. A. 
F. Hay, esq. late 3d Guards. 

Lately. Av Paris, B. Peyton Sadler, esq. 
R.N. to Cath. Barnard, dau. of the !ate W. 
Skinner, eso.~——At Paris, Visc. Stuart, 
































AGES. 

eldest son of the Earl of Castle Stuart, to 
Emmeline, sole surviving child of the late 
Benj. Bathurst, Esq. and grand-daughter to 
the Bp. of Norwich. At Cheltenham, 
R. A. Bradshaw, esq. R.N. son of General 
Bradshaw, to Decima, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. Dr. Tomkyns, of Kuckenhill-park, 
Herefordshire. At St. George’s, Hano- 
ver-square, the Hon. H. T. Lowry Corry, 
M.P. for Tyrone, sor of the Earl of Belmore, 
to Lady H. A. Ashley Cooper, dau. of the Earl 
of Shaftesbury. 

Mar.1. At Twickenham, John Geo. Edw. 
Pocock, esq. eldest son of Sir Geo. Pocock, 
Bart. to Augusta Elinor, eldest dau. of the 
late Hon. T. W. Coventry, of North-Cray- 
place, Kent, and niece to the Earl of Coven- 
try. 2. At Leaton, co. Notts. Arthur 
J. Blackwood, esq. son of the Hon. Sir H. 
Blackwood, Bart. K.C.B. to Cecilia Georgina, 
widow of the late John Wright, jun. esq. 
3. At Elgin, N. B. the Rev. Chas. Fyvie, 
M.A. Inverness, to Miss Duff Macfarlane, 
youngest dau. of the late Rt. Rev. Bp. Mac- 
tarlane———4. The Rev. Mr. Hinde, Incum- 
bent of Featherstone, Yorkshire, to Anne, 
dau. of G. Hammerton, esq. of Hollins, near 
Burnley. At Kennington, Robert St. 
George, esq. of Baylief Castle, co. Kilkenny, 
brother of Sir Rich. B. St. George, Bart. to 
Rebecca, widow of J. Simpson, esq. late of 
Piccadilly. 9. At St. Pancras, J. Bow- 
ling, esq. 3d Guards, to Annie, eldest dau. 
of Major Elrington, Resident Governor of 
the Tower. 10. At St. George’s, Hano- 
ver-square, Grantham-Munton, youngest 
son of Vice-Adm. Sir Jus. S. Yorke, K.C.B. 
M.P. to Marian Emily, eldest dau. of the late 
Sir H.C Montgomery, Bart. 13. At 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, Mr. H. Voisey 
Murch, of Belmont Terrace, Vauxhall, to 
Caroline, dau. of Major B. D. Hooke, late 
of Royal Art. 16. At St. Mary’s, Mary- 
lebone, Wm, Coles Medlycott, esq. only son 
of Sir Wm. Coles Medlycott, Bart. of Ben 
House, Somerset, to Sarah Jeffery Bradford, 
only dau. of the Rev. E. Bradford, Rector 
of Stalbridge, Dorset. 17. At Bathwick, 
the Rev. John S. Jenkinson, second son of 
Gen. Jenkiuson, t« Harriet Caroline Augusta 
Grey, third dau. of the late Hon. Sir George 
Grey, Bart. K.C.B. 
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Lorp REDESDALE. 

Jan. 16. At his seat, Batsford Park, 
near Moreton in the Marsh, Gloucester- 
shire, after a short illness, aged 81, the 
Right Hon. John Mitford, Baron Redes- 
dale, of Redesdale in Northumberland, 
a Privy Councillor of Great Britain and 
Ireland, a Lord of Trade aud Planta- 
tiuns, F.R.S. and F.S.A. 

Lord Redesdale was descended from 
the ancient family of Mitford, of Mit- 
ford Castle, in Northumberland ; and 
was born August 16, 1748, the younger 
son of John Mitford, Esq., some time 
of Lineolu’s Inn, by Philadelphia, daugh- 
ter of William Reveley, of Newby Wisk, 
in Yorkshire, Esq., and a first covsin to 
Hugb Duke of Northumberland, whose 
mother, Mrs. Smithsou, was also a Phi- 
ladelpbia, daughter of William Reveley, 
Esq. and was aunt to Mrs. Mitford. 
His elder brother, Col. William Mitford, 
M.P. was the excellent Historian of 
Greece; be died in 1827, when some 
memvirs of him were published in our 
vol. xcvil. i. 368, 386. 

Lord Redesdale was educated at Win- 
chester School and New College, Ox- 
ford, and was a student at the Temple, 
‘where he was called tothe bar, He be- 
came a distinguished Chancery pleader; 
and published, in 1787, a very valuable 
work ‘* On the Pleadings in Suits in the 
Court of Chancery by English Bill,” of 
which a second edition was printed in 
1804. He was first returned to Parlia- 
ment at the close of 1788, through the 
interest of his cousin the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, on a vacancy for Beeral- 
ston; to which he was re-elected on the 
following July, on occasion of his hay- 
ing been appointed a Welch Judge; 
again at the general election in 1790, 
and a fourth time in 1793, on being ap- 
pointed Solicitor-general to his Majesty. 
in that situation be succeeded the pre- 
sent Earl of Eldun; and he received, in 
consequence of the appointment, the 
honour of knighthood Feb. 15, 1793. 
In 1799 be succeeded to the post of 
Attorney-general; he was soon after 
returned for East Looe, and whilst re- 
presenting that borough was chosen 
Speaker of the House of Commons, Feb. 
11, 1801. He occupied the chair, how- 
ever, only during that session and a 
part of the next; as, in February 1802, 
he was appointed Lord High Chancellor 
of Ireland, and in consequence raised to 
the dignity of a Peer of Great Britain, 
by patent dated Feb. 15 that year (the 


ninth anniversary of bis knighthood). 
The unsettled state of Ireland made him 
very unpopular to the Catholic party, 
aud he was removed from the Chaucery 
Bench by the Whig administration of 
1806, of which he loudly complained, 
Lord Redesdale has subsequently been 
always considered a very high legal aa- 
thority in appeals and committees of 
the House of Lords, The benevolent 
measure of affording relief to men in a 
state of insolvency originated entirely 
with bis Lordship; and, however much 
the privilege may have been abused by 
fraudulent individuals, the Insolvent 
Debtors’ laws will be a lasting monu- 
ment to the philanthropy of Lord Re- 
desdale. 

His Lordship published, in 1813, 
* Observations occasioned by a Pamph- 
let, entitled ‘ Objections to the Project 
of creating a Vice-Chancellor of Eug- 
land.’” This is preserved in the Pam- 
phleteer. 

Lord Redesdale married, June 6, 1803, 
Lady Frances Perceval, seventh daugh- 
ter of John second Earl of Egmont, and 
sister to the Right Hon. Spencer Perce- 
val and to the present Lord Arden, The 
marriage was solemnized by the Hon. 
Dr. Barrington, Bishop of Durham, at 
St. George’s, Hanover-square. Lady 
Redesdale, who died August 22, 1817, 
gave birth to one son and two daugh- 
ters:—1. the Hon. Frances-Elizabeth 
Mitford; 2. the Right Hon. John-Tho- 
mas now Lord Redesdale; and 3. the 
Hon. Catherine, who died in 1812. 

The will of Lord Redesdale bas been 
proved at Doctors’ Commons. His 
Lordship bequeaths the whole of his 
real and personal estate to bis son the 
present Lord, subject to a legacy of 
20,0002. aud an annuity of 4002. to his 
daughter. The personal property was 
sworn under 60,0001, 





Lorp Graves. 

Feb.7. At his lodgings in Hanover- 
street, aged 54, the Right Hon. Thomas 
North Graves, second Lord Graves, ba- 
ron of Gravesend, co. Londonderry, 
Treasurer and Comptroller of the House- 
hold of the Duke of Sussex, and a Com- 
missioner of Excise. 

His Lordship was born May 28, 1775, 
the elder son of Thomas the first Lord 
Graves, who was raised to the peerage 
in 1794, for bis share in Lord Howe's 
victory in that year, and other eminent 
naval services, by Elizabeth, daughter 
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and coheiress of William Peere-Williams, 
of Cadhay, in Devonshire, Esq. He 
succeeded his father in the title Feb. 9, 
1802; and married, on the 27th of June 
in the following year, Lady Mary Paget, 
fifth and youngest daughter of Henry 
first Earl of Uxbridge, aud sister to the 
present Marquis of Anglesey, K.G, and 
G.C.B. His Lordship was elected M.P. 
for Oakhampton at the general election 
in 1812, and appointed one of the Lords 
of his Majesty’s Bedchamber July 13, 
1813. In tbat capacity he attended 
upon his present Majesty on both his 
visits to Ireland and Scotland. 

Lord Graves was not returned to par- 
liament in 1818, but in 1820 and 1826 
was elected for Oakhampton, which seat 
he vacated in 1827, by accepting of the 
appointment of a Commissioner of Ex- 
cise. It was at the same time that he 
resigned his post of a Lord of the Bed- 
chamber. 

Lord Graves terminated his life by 
suicide, under circumstances which 
awakened much popular attention. On 
the previous day he had attended his 
duty as Commissioner of Excise, and 
dined out in the evening with Sir George 
Murray: he breakfasted late on Sunday, 
but was cheerful; and was to have 
dined out again on that day with his 
brother-in-law the Marquis of Angle- 
sey, when, in the short interval be- 
tween three o’clock and the hour of 
dressing for dinner, he first despatched 
a letter to Lady Graves, at Hampton- 
court, by one of the cvaches, and then 
perpetrated the fatal act. The verdict 
of a coroner's inquest was, ** That the 
deceased died by a wound inflicted by 
himself on his throat, in a sudden fit of 
delirium.” One part of the affair is 
still enveloped in much mystery, but it 
appears too probable that his Lordship 
fell a victim to bis own nice sense of 
honour, which was wounded by a num- 
ber of malicious reports circulated re- 
specting his lady, which had formed 
the subject of caricatures, 

Lady Graves had been separated from 
his Lordship for some months, and we 
are toldthat the letter before-mentioned 
was an answer to one in which she had 
requested an interview on Monday, and 
that the family dinner at Lord Angle- 
sey’s was intended for the arrangement 
of some matters which were to be a 
subject of discussion at that interview. 

Lord Graves was in person tall and 
portly; in manner amiable, good-na- 
tured, and unaffected. We need not 
say, therefore, that he is regretted by a 
large circle of acquaintances, to whom 
bis manners and companionable quali- 
ties rendered him acceptable, and that 
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the melancholy termination of his life 
is deeply deplored by those friends and 
relations by whom his temper and dis- 
position made him beloved. 

Lady Graves was at one time consi- 
dered a beauty, and is still thought to 
be a very fine woman, although the ne- 
cessity of wearing glasses, from a slight 
shortness of sight, somewhat dimi- 
nishes the first impressions of ber other- 
wise very prepossessing appearance. 
Her Ladyship had occupied, fur about 
seven months, a gratuitous residence 
assigned her at Hampton-court, alimited 
income and large family preventing his 
Lordship from keeping up an establish- 
ment. Their children (of which ten 
survive) were five sons and seven daugh- 
ters :—1}. the Right Hon. William-Tho- 
mas now Lord Graves, born in 1804, 
and now a Captain in the 2d Foot 
Guards; 2. the Hon. Jane-Anne; 3. 
the Hon. Caroline-North ; 4. the Hon. 
Louisa-Elizabetb, married, in 1827, to 
Charles Heneage, Esq., nephew to Lord 
Yarborough; 5. the Hon. Mary-Eliza- 
beth-Charlotte, who died in 1827, aged 
17; 6. the Hon. Augusta-Champagne; 
7. the Hon. Hester-Charlotte; 8. the 
Hon. George- Augustus - Frederick-Cla- 
rence; 9. the Hon. Isabella-Letitia; 10, 
the Hon. Henry-Richard ; 1i. the Hon. 
Adolphus-Edward-Paget ; and 12. the 
Hon. Paget;Trefusis, who died in 1826, 
in his first year. 

The remains of Lord Graves were de- 
posited in the vault of the chapel in 
Regent-street, being the nearest place 
of interment to the house in which he 
died. 





Ricut Hon. Georce Tierney. 

Jan. 25. At his house in Saville Row, 
aged 68, the Right Hon. George Tierney, 
M.P. for Knaresborough. 

Mr. Tierney was of Irish descent, and 
was born at Gibraltar, March 20, 1761, 
the son of a Spanish merchant, trading 
under the firm of Tierney, Lilly, and Ro- 
barts, of Lawrence Pountney Lane. He 
was educated at Eton, and at Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, where he took the degree of 
LL. B. in 1784. His destination in life 
was the bar, to which he was called, but 
which, from the decease of three bro- 
thers, his private fortune enabled bim 
early to relinquish for the more lofty 
arena of the senate. 

Previously, however, to attaining that 
object of his ambition, he became an au- 
thor, by the publication of ** The Real 
Situation of the East India Company 
considered ; with respect to their rights 
and privileges, 1787.” 8vo. 

The death of Sir Edmund Affleck, the 
member fur Colchester, at the close of 
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1788, formed an opening in the Honse 
of Commons, which appeared to Mr. Tier- 
ney to be suited to his views. The step 
was a buld one; for Colchester was a 
berough famous for the length and vi- 
gour of its contests; and the expenses 
they engendered were presumed to have 
contributed to the ruin of no less than 
three gentlemen who had been candi- 
dates during the preceding thirteen years 
—Alexander Fordyce, Esq. the celebrated 
banker, Mr. Robert Mayne, of the same 
profession, and Mr. Christopher Potter, 
all of whom appeared as bankrupts soon 
after the conclusion of their contests. 
Not intimidated, however, Mr. Tierney 
stood for what was termed the popular 
interest, in opposition to George Jack- 
son, Esq. who was afterwards Judge Ad- 
vocate of the Fieet, and who was created 
a Baronet in 1791. Both candidates had 
an equal number of votes, and in conse- 
quence there was a double return; but 
on the Ist of April 1789, the Committee 
appointed to try the Election reported 
that George Tierney, Esq. was duly 
elected. In the foliowing year, however, 
at the general election, the tables were 
reversed: Mr, Jackson was returned ; 
and, on Mr. Tierney’s petition, the Com- 
mittee reported, April 4, 1791, that it 
‘was frivolous and vexatious.” The 
Duke of Portland, then at the head of 
the opposition, was said to have under- 
taken to defray the expenses incurred ; 
but Mr. Albany Wallis, who acted as Mr, 
Tierney’s agent, having endeavoured, af- 
ter that nobleman had changed his poli- 
tics, and obtained a high and lucrative 
situation, to refresh his memory by a bill 
in Chancery, the matter was stopped by 
the Lord Chancellor, who deemed it 
highly indecorous to make disclosures 
likely to bring the representation of the 
country intodisrepute. Mr. Tierney pub- 
lished in 4to, 1791, ** Two Letters, ad- 
dressed to the Right Hon. Henry Dundas, 
and the Hon. Henry Hobart, on the con- 
duct adopted respecting the Colchester 
Petition.” 

Having continued his researches on In- 
dia affairs,in the same year he also pub- 
lished, ‘* A Letter to the Rt. Hon. Henry 
Dandas, on the situation of the East India 
Company.” This pamphlet, which was 
anonymous, produced an able and satis- 
factory reply, written by Mr. George An- 
derson, who, from the lowest line of life, 
raised himself by his talents to the situa- 
tion of Accomptant in the Commissio- 
ners” Office for the Affairs of India. Mr. 
Tierney then published, with his name, 
“A Letter to the Right Hon. Henry 
Dundas, on the statement of the Affairs 
of the East India Company, lately pub- 
lished by George Anderson, Esq.” 





Mr. Tierney had now become so much 
of a public character, that, at the gene- 
ral election in 1796, he was invited to 
stand fur Southwark ; and a subscription 
was raised to bring him in free of ex~- 
pense. His competitor was the late 
George Woo:ford Thelusson, Esq. a Di- 
rector of the East India Company, and 
brother to the first Lord Rendlesham, 
who is said to have been connected with 
Mr. Tierney by marriage; but how we 
are not informed, except that’ bis bro- 
ther Charles Thelusson, Esq. married a 
Miss Robarts. Mr. Thelusson had a de- 
cisive majority on the poll; but Mr. Tier- 
ney, not discouraged by his ill success on 
a former similar occasion, prepared a 
petition, and after an investigation be- 
fore a Committee, at which he acted as 
his own counsel, obtained a decision that 
Mr. Thelusson’s election was void, in 
consequence of his having acted ‘ in 
violation of the statute of the 7th of Wil- 
liam III. cap. 4, [commonly called the 
Treating Act,}] whereby he is incapaci- 
tated to serve in Parliament upon such 
election.” On the new election which in 
consequence took place, Mr. Thelusson 
again attained a majority on the poll; 
but, on another petition from Mr. Tier- 
ney, it was determined that the former 
was not eligible, and that the latter was 
duly elected, who thus was at length 
fairly seated by the mere operation of 
the Treating Act and perseverance. 

Mr. Tierney now became a constant 
attendant in the house, a frequent de- 
bater, and an active opponent of Mr. 
Pitt, and the war with France. In 1797 
he was Chairman of a Committee on a 
bill to prevent ‘the ferestaliing and re- 
grating of cattle,” which was opposed by 
Mr. Dundas, who contended that the 
measure was founded upon ideas which 
had been exploded by the writings of Dr. 
Adam Smith. The bill was rejected by 
the house by a majority of thirty-two. 

During the debate on the bill “ for 
suspending Seamen’s Proteciions,” on 
Friday May 25, 1798, Mr. Pitt was thrown 
off bis guard, and declared, that “ he 
considered Mr. Tierney’s opposition as 
proceeding from a wish to impede the 
service of the country.”” For this ex- 
pression the Speaker, at Mr. Tieruey’s 
desive, required an apology; but Mr. 
Pitt immediately replied that, “ If he 
were called on to explain away any thing 
which he had said, the House might wait 
long enough for such an explanation. He 
was of opinion that the bonourable gen- 
tleman was opposing a necessary mea. 
sure for the defence of the country, and 
therefore he should neither explain nor 
retract any particle of what he had said 
on the subject.” Nothing further was 
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said in the house; but Mr. Tierney 
thought it necessary to demand in pri- 
vate that satisfaction which the Speaker 
had been unable to procure for bim. A 
duel in consequence took place on the 
Sunday following, of which one of the 
newspapers published the ensuing ac- 
count: ‘* We are authorised to state, 
that, in consequence of what passed on 
Friday last, (which produced a challenge 
from Mr. Tierney,) Mr. Pitt, accompa- 
nied by Mr. Ryder, and Mr. Tierney, ac- 
companied by Mr. George Walpole, met 
at three o’clock yesterday afternoon on 
Putney-heatb. After some ineffectual 
attempts on the part of the seconds to 
prevent further proceedings, the parties 
took the ground at the distance of twelve 
paces. A case of pistols was fired at the 
same moment without effect; a second 
case was also fired in the same manner, 
Mr. Pitt firing his pistol in the air; the 
seconds then jointly interfered, and in- 
sisted that the matter should go no fur- 
ther, it being their decided opinion that 
sufficient satisfaction had been given, 
and that the business was ended with 
perfect honour to both parties.””—Mr. 
Speaker Addington and other friends of 
the combatants were on the ground, in 
great anxiety as to the result. 

On the dissolution in 1802, a third 
candidate started for Southwark in addi- 
tion to the late members. This was Sir 
Thomas Turton, a gentleman bred to 
the bar, and who was greatly attached 
to Mr. Pitt, under whose administration, 
in 1796, be had been created a Baronet. 
The government of the country bad, 
however, recently changed hands, Mr. 
Addington being now Prime Minister, 
and it was conjectured that Mr. Tierney 
also was about totake office. Thus, while 
on the one hand the powers of court in- 
fluence ceased to be exercised against Mr, 
Tierney, he was deserted by many of the 
most zealous of his former ‘ indepen- 
dent” adherents. He was, however, found 
successful at the close of the pell, which 
was as follows: 


Henry Thornton, Esq. . . 1644 
George Tierney, E=q. - 1395 
Sir Thos. Turton, Bart... 1226 


On the Ist of June, 1803, Mr. Tierney 
was sworn a Privy Counsellor, as Trea- 
surer of the Navy; a new writ for South- 
wark was the same day ordered, and he 
was re-elected. In consequence of his 
official appointment, be soon after be- 
came Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant 
of the Somerset House Volunteers, con- 
sisting of the clerks and domestics be- 
Jonging to the public offices. He was 
also elected to the same rank in a regi- 
ment raised among his constituents, in 
.the Borough of Southwark, With the 
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latter corps he had some disagreement 
at the beginning of 1804, in consequence 
of the men having considered they hada 
right to elect their officers in the case of 
vacancies, as well as in the first instance; 
and, although the Lieutenant-Colonel 
was borne out by Government in bis right 
of patronage, he soon after thought it 
desirable to resign his commission, 

Having retired from office with Mr. 
Addington in May 1804, (when Mr. Can- 
ning succeeded him as Treasurer of the 
Navy,) he was examined by the Commis- 
sioners, while occupied in drawing up 
their Tenth Report, and answered to 
their satisfaction, When the conduct of 
Lord Melville, in a previous administra- 
tion of the same office, became a subject 
of investigation, Mr. Tierney, ia accor- 
dance with his uniform hostility against 
that nobleman, joined in the vote of cen- 
sure; and for su doing received the 
thanks of his constituents. 

On the 30th of September, 1806, Mr. 
Tierney was appointed President of the 
Board of Controul for the Affairs of India. 
A new writ for Southwark was ordered ; 
but, before the election came on, the 
Parliament was dissolved. 

At the general election Sir Thomas 
Turton at length took the place of Mr. 
Tierney ; who was contented to be re- 
turned for the Borough of Athlone ; asin 
the next Parliament, on a vacancy short- 
ly after the general election, be was for 
Bandon-bridge. In the same way he 
entered the Parliament of 1812, as mem- 
ber fur Appleby ; and at the elections of 
1818, 1820, and 1826 he was returned 
for Knaresborough. 

With Lord Grenville’s administration, 
Mr. Tierney’s six months of office ceased ; 
he again joined the opposition, of which, 
after the death of Mr. Ponsonby in 1817, 
he came to be considered the leader ; 
nor did be return to place till Mr. Can- 
ning invited him to the Mastership of 
the Mint, in May 1827. He finally re- 
tired with Lord Goderich, in January 
1828. A few days before bis death, he 
declared to a very old and valued friend, 
who was passing an hour or two with 
him in his library, that he had made up 
his mind to go down to the House on the 
first day of the present Session, for the 
purpose of delivering his opinion on the 
state of the country. 

Mr. Tierney bad laboured under an or- 
ganic disease of the heart for many years, 
certainly more than ten, with great ten- 
dency to dropsical effusions in the chest 
and in the limbs, attended with cough 
and difficulty in breathing, when ascend- 
ing stairs or walking on uneven ground, 
His mind was always cheerful, and the 
fatal malady never produced the Jeast 
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depression of spirits. His complaint was 
greatly relieved by medicines, from time 
tu time, so that he went out into com- 
pany to the last. The day before his 
death, he was remarkably cheerful. A 
friend calied upon him, and found bim 
reading Lord Byron’s Life. They talked 
and laughed on various subjects for half 
an hour, and Mr. Tierney never appeared 
in higher spirits. The day on which he 
died, he transacted business, and was 
very cheerful. Between two and three, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Phipps (we believe 
his nephew) called, who before the Co- 
roner’s Inquest made the following state- 
ment: “I had been conversing with 
Mrs. Tierney in the drawing-room; and, 
wishing tou see Mr. Tierney, I proceeded 
to the library to speak to him. His ser- 
vant announced me, and I entered and 
saw him sitting in his chair, in the atti- 
tude of sleep. I was struck with the 
paleness of his countenance, but with- 
drew, leaving the servant to approach 
him. The servant almost immediately 
came back to me, asking me to return to 
the room, as he was afraid his master 
was dead. Limmediately complied, and 
on louking at the deceased closely, I was 
convinced that such was the fact: he 
had ceased to breathe.” 

The verdict of the inquest was, “ that 
the deceased died a natural death by the 
visitation of God, occasioned by enlarge- 
ment of the heart.” 

His physician was of opinion, that, 
feeling perhaps a little faint or drowsy, 
Mr. Tierney had reclined his bead against 
the chair, and thus changed the one state 
of existence for the other, not only with- 
out the slightest pain, but without the 
least consciousness of the awful tran- 
sition, 

Mr. Tierney married, at Stapleton in 
Gloucestershire, July 10, 1789, Miss Mil- 
ler of that place. By that lady, who 
survives him, he is said to have had a 
large family, but we are not acquainted 
with its number or destination iu life. 

With regard to Mr. Tierney’s charac- 
ter and talents, we shall quote some of 
the principal newspapers. The following 
is from the Times: ** Mr. Tierney must 
be the last of nearly ten of that galaxy 
of talent, which iliuminated the House 
of Commons by its brilliancy, from the 
close of the American War, and during 
the tempestuous season of the French 
Revolution, Fox, Burke, Sheridan, Wind- 
ham, Pitt, are all gone before him. In- 
ferior in brilliance, but almost equal in 
argument, to Fox,—Jess burdened with 
the trappings of learning, and less per- 
plexed with the refinements of metapby- 
sics, than Burke or Windham,—second 
in wit, but more abounding in wisdom, 


than Sheridan,—less sonorous aud im- 
posing than Pitt,—Mr. Tierney was ge- 
nerally heard with attention equal tu 
any of these illustrious persons, in the 
debate; and, if he could not succeed in 
carrying the opinions he espoused, he 
seldom alluwed his adversaries to boast 
of a personal triumph over him as their 
advocate. Mr. Tierney’s speeches were 
more like coljoquial good sense spoken 
in the parlour, than lofty or studied elo- 
quence uttered in the senate; and he 
was therefore spared the pain of many a 
broken metaphor and redundant clause, 
given merely to round a sentence. He 
was sagacious in an eminentdegree. His 
enemies have given the quality a less 
engaging epithet ; but, whether it were 
sagacity or cunning, in him it was a pure 
and useful quality: for it is but too ob- 
vious that it was never exerted to pro+ 
mote bis own personal interests. Perhaps 
there might be the less disposition abroad 
to excuse or pardon it to its possessor, 
because it was but too often successfully 
exercised in detecting and exposing the 
selfish motives of others.” 

The following remarks are from the 
Morning Chronicle: ‘* As a speaker, Mr. 
Tierney was exceedingly original. From 
the moment he opened his mouth till 
he sat down, the attention of his hearers 
never flagged for one moment. In a 
style which never rose above the collo- 
quial, the most cutting sarcasms, level to 
the most ordinary understanding,escaped 
from him, as if he were himself unaware 
of their terrible effect. His sneer was 
withering. Of all the speakers, contem- 
poraries of Mr. Tierney, no one was so 
much dreaded as he was. His irony was 
inimitable. From the simplicity of bis 
language, the reporter never misunder- 
stovd him; but frum the rapidity of his 
colloquial turns, and the instant roar 
with which they were followed in the 
house, it was impossible to record alt 
that fell from him; and the reports, 
therefore, though almost always charac- 
teristic of him, were far from complete. 
But bis manner and intonation added 
immensely to the effect of what he said. 
It was the conversation of a shrewd man 
of the world, who delivered his observa+ 
tions on the subject under discussion 
with an apparent candour, which cun- 
trasted singularly with the knowing tone 
and louk of the speaker. His mode of 
taking an argument to pieces and recon- 
structing it in bis own way, astonished 
his hearers, who recognized the appa- 
rent fidelity of the copy, and yet felt at 
a loss how he bad bimself failed to per- 
ceive, during the preceding speech, what 
seemed now so palpably absurd.” ** Al- 
though,” remarked the Globe, ‘ his 
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manner was colloquial, the correctness 
of his language was remarkable, and his 
rapidity was as remarkable as his cor- 
rectness. It was some time after per- 
ceiving that he never hesitated for a 
word, that it was acknowledged that no 
word but the right one ever came at his 
command; he was indeed ‘ a well of 
English undefiled.’ His reasoning and 
his wit were equally unostentatious, and 
equally perfect. It has been said, his 
knowledge was limited; but we believe he 
differed from his contemporaries not so 
much in knowledge as in an indisposi- 
tion to parade any knowledge in which 
he was not a perfect master. If he was 
not so far advanced in political economy 
as Pitt, he avoided many of Pitt’s mis- 
takes. He was a man who, in the dis- 
cussion of the greatest affairs of the great- 
est nation, eould always be listened to 
with delight, except by those whose weak- 
ness or hollowness he exposed.” 

An eminent individual, a friend of 
thirty years standing, has recorded his 
opinion of Mr. Tierney’s private charac- 
ter, that ‘ it caused him to be truly be- 
loved by his family, and endeared him 
to a most numerous circle of friends and 
associates. No one ever possessed more 
of those amiable qualities which equally- 
adorn and enliven society. His wit was 
ready and most playful,—never sarcastic, 
or tinged with that degree of spleen so 
often conspicuous in those who, like him, 
had passed a long and successful career 
of political life, embittered with disap- 
pointments. His conversation aud ha- 
bits, even in early life, never partook of 
that degree of levity too often shown 
when religious or moral subjects were 
discussed; and, in his latter days, he 
afforded to such persons as were best 
known to him, considerable proofs that 
in every thought and act his mind was 
influenced by careful obedience to, and 
the truest sense of, perfect Christian faith 
and exemplary piety.” 





Dr. Luxmoore, Bp. or St. AsaPu. 


Jan, 21. At the Palace, St. Asaph, 
after a few days illness, aged 73, the 
Right Rev. John Luxmovre, D.D. Lord 
Bishop and Archdeacon of St. Asaph. 

Dr. Luxmoore was a member of a 
numerous family resident at Oakhamp- 
ton, in Devonshire, and received the 
rudiments of his education at the Gram- 
mar-school of Ottery St. Mary, in that 
county. He was thence removed to 
Eton, where he was elected scholar in 
1775, and in due course became a Fel- 
low of King’s College, Cambridge. He 
proceeded B.A. 1780, M.A. 1783; and, 
having been Tutor to the Earl of Dal- 
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keith (the late Duke of Buccleugh), was 
thus introduced into a rich career of 
preferment. We believe his first step 
was the rectory of St. Geurge’s, Blooms- 
bury, which is in the gift of the Lord 
Chancellor, in 1782; the next a Pre- 
bend of Canterbury, in 1793; then the 
Deanery of Gloucester in 1799, by vir- 
tue of which he took, in the following 
year, the Rectory of Taynton, which is 
in the gift of the Dean and Chapter. 
In 1806, by the direct patronage (as 
before by the influence) of the Duke of 
Buccleugh, he obtained another pro- 
motion, by exchanging St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury, for the Rectory of St. An- 
drew’s, Holborn. In 1807 he was pre- 
ferred to the Bishopric of Bristol, va- 
cant on the translation of Dr. Pelham 
to Exeter, from which Dr. Fisher bad 
been translated to Salisbury, on the 
death of Bishop Douglas; in 1808 he 
was translated to Hereford, on the re- 
moval of Dr. Cornewall to Worcester, 
on the decease of Bishop Hurd, aud 
thereupon resigned the Deanery of Glou- 
cester; and finally, in 1815, to St. 
Asaph, on the death of Dr. Cleaver, and 
then resigned St. Andrew’s, Holborn. 

Dr. Luxmoore’s publications were 
few, and merely the ordinary results of 
the routine of bis professional duty. 
They were ‘‘ Concio apud Synodum Can- 
tuariensem ede Paulina habita, 1806,” 
4to; a Charge delivered to the Clergy 
of the Diocese of Hereford, at bis Pri- 
mary Visitation in 1808, 8vo; a Sermon 
preached before the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
1811, 4to. 

Dr. Luxmoore was a man of mild 
manners, and gentle and amiable dispo- 
sition. He married Miss Barnard, neice 
of Dr. Edward Barnard, Provost of Eton; 
and had a large family. His eldest sun, 
the Very Rev. Charles Scott Luxmoore, 
is Dean of St. Asaph and Chancellor of 
the Diocese, Prebendary of Hereford, 
Rector of Bromyard and West Cradley, 
and Vicar of Guilsfield; and another, 
the Rev. Johbn-Henry-Montagu Lux- 
moore, is Prebendary of St. Asaph, 
Viear of Berriew, and Joint Registrar 
of Hereford. 





Bisuor SANDFORD. 

Jan, 14. At Edinburgh, aged 63, the 
Right Rev. Daniel Sandford, D.D. Bi- 
shop of Edinburgh. 

Dr. Sandford was descended from a 
highly respectable family in Shropshire ; 
and was formerly a member of Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he proceeded 
M.A. 1791, B. aud D.D. 1802. He set- 
tled at Edinburgh, as a private clergy- 
man, between thirty and forty years ago. 
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He was much admired as a preacher, 
his matter being always sound; bis man- 
ner excellent; his voice clear, distinct, 
and impressive. He became the happy 
means of commencing and completing 
the union of Scottish and English Epis- 
copalians in that part of Scotland, by 
which the respectability and usefulness 
of that community were much promoted. 
His influence in this respect, and the 
general worth of his character, induced 
his reverend brethren to elect him to be 
their Bishop—an election not unanimous 
only on their part, but earnestly desired. 
His promotion was confirmed with equal 
zeal by the Bishops, by whom he was 
consecrated on the 9th February, 1806. 
As a private clergyman, his merits will 
be long remembered by his friends and 
his flock. The mild and conciliating 
manner in which he exercised the duties 
of his Episcopal office was generally felt 
—by his clergy in particular. The im- 
pressive solemnity with which he per- 
formed the religious duties appertaining 
to that office has been frequently re- 
marked, and was indeed remarkable. 
His piety was pure and unaffected, and, 
therefore, in the private duties of his 
profession, in visiting the sick and in 
consoling the afflicted, he was particu- 
larly admired and eminently useful. 

Dr. Sandford was the author of “ Lec- 
tures on Passion Week,” 1797, 8vo. de- 
dicated to the Queen; ‘ Sermons de- 
signed chiefly for Young Persons,” 1802, 
12mo.; ‘* A Charge delivered to the 
Ciergy of the Episcopal Communion at 
Edinburgh,” 1807, 4to.; ‘* A Sermon 
for the Lancastrian Schools,” 1813, 8vo. 
He was also a contributor to the Classi- 
cal Journal. 

His remains were interred on the 21st 
Jan. in the burying-ground adjoining 
St. Jobn’s chapel. The funeral was pri- 
vate; nevertheless the number of per- 
sons who attended to pay the last tri- 
bute of respect was very great. The 
Episcopal clergymen of the diocese pre- 
ceded the corpse, which was followed 
by a numerous body of noblemen, gen- 
tlemen, and clergymen of the city, in- 
cluding those of the Established Church, 
as well as Dissenters. The Rev. Mr. 
Lane, Bishop Sandford’s son-in-law, 
read the service. The Bishop married 
a Scottish lady ; and the Rev. Daniel 
Keyte Sandford, M.A. of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and now Professor of Greek in 
the University of Glasgow, is his eldest 
son. 





Str CHaryes Burton, Bart. 
- Jan.6. At Pollerton, co. Carlow, Sir 
Charles Burton, third Baronet, of that 
place... 
Gent. Mac. March, 1830. 


Sir Charles was the son and successor 
of Sir Charles the second Baronet, who 
died in 1812, by the Hon. Catherine 
Cuffe, third and youngest daughter and 
coheiress of John second Baron Desart. 
He married, in 1807, Susannah, daugh- 
ter of Joshua Paul Meredyth, Esq., and 
sister, we presume, to the late unfortu- 
nate spendthrift of the same name, 
whose portrait was introduced into Hay- 
don’s picture of the Mock Election at 
the King’s Bench prison, and of whom 
we gave some memoirs in vol. XCviI1. i. 
648, 379. 





Sir H, C. Montcomery, Bart. 

Jan. 21. At Dieppe, aged 64, Sir 
Henry Conyngham Montgomery, of the 
Hall, co. Donegal, Bart. 

The branch of the family of Montgo- 
mery, of which Sir Henry was the re- 
presentative, is descended from William 
fourth son of the first Earl of Eglintoun, 
and has been seated in the county of 
Donegal for more than two centuries. 
Sir Henry was born March 15, 1765, the 
elder son of Alexander Montgomery, of 
the Hall, Esq., by Mary, only daughter 
of James Allen, of Castle-Dobbs, co. 
Antrim, Esq. The name of Conyngham 
he derived from his great-grandmother, 
who was one of the twenty children of 
the Very Rev. Alexander Conyngham, 
Dean of Raphoe, great-grandfather of 
the first Earl Conyngham. Early in 
life Sir Henry entered the cavalry in 
India, and, during his service there, his 
zeal, activity, and abilities in the exe- 
cution of several important trusts, were 
publicly put on record in a General 
Order, published by the Governor-gene- 
ral in Council, at Fort William, Cal- 
cutta, when, after a period of twenty 
years’ service, he retired with the rank 
of Major. On his return to England he 
was appointed Inspecting Field Officer 
and Commandant of the Yeomanry and 
Volunteers (with the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the army) in the county of 
Donegal, by his late Majesty. 

In February 1807 Lieut.-Col. Mont- 
gomery was returned to Parliament on 
a vacancy for the borough of St. Mi- 
chael’s, in Cornwall. The Parliament 
was dissolved in April following, and he 
was not again returned; but on the 
death of Henry Vaughan Brooke, Esq., 
in November of the same year, he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the much more dis- 
tinguished post of a Knight for his na- 
tive county of Donegal. He was created 
a Baronet on the 3d of October 1808. 
At the General Election of 1812, how- 
ever, Lieut.-Gen. George Vaughan Hart 
took Sir Henry’s place as County mem- 
ber, and the latter was returned for 
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retired from Parliament entirely within 
a year or two after. 

Sir Henry Montgomery married at 
Calcutta, June 21, 1800, Sarah-Mercer, 
third daughter of Leslie Grove, of Grove 
Hall, co. Donegal, Esq., and bad issue 
four sons and three daughters :—1. Mari- 
an-Emily, married since her father’s death 
(see p. 266) to Grantham-Munter, young- 
est son of Sir Joseph Yorke ; 2. Sir 
Henry-Conyngham Montgomery, who 

- has succeeded to the Baronetcy; he 
was born in 1803, was married in 1827 
to Miss Pigot, daughter of Major-Gen. 
Pigot, and is in the Civil Service at Ma- 
dras ; 3. Alexander-Leslie, a Lieut. R.N. ; 
4. Hugh, a Lieut. in the Horse Artillery, 
Madras; 5. Alfred; 6. Matilda; and 7. 
Isabella-Eliza. 





ArtTHuR C.iiFForD, Eso. 

Jan. 16. At Winchester, aged 52, 
Arthur Clifford, Esq., uncle to Sir Tho- 
mas Aston Constable, of Tixall, in Staf- 
fordshire, Bart., brother-in-law to Sir 
Charles Wolseley, Bart. and to Thomas 
Weld, Esq. (recently created a Cardinal), 
and first cousin to Lord Clifford. 

Mr. Clifford was the sixth of the eight 
sons (and twin with Lewis, who died 
unmarried in 1806) of the Hon. Thomas 
Clifford, of Tixall (fourth son of Hugh, 
third Lord Clifford), by the Hon. Barbara 
Aston, younger daughter and coheiress 
of James fifth Lord Aston, by Lady 
Barbara Talbot, daughter of George 
fourth Earlof Shrewsbury. He married 
Juve 15, 1809, Eliza-Matilda, second 
daughter of Donald Macdonald, Esq. of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed ; but by that lady, 
who died in August 1827, we believe 
had no issue. 

To Mr. Clifford the world was in- 
debted for the publication of a more 
complete collection of the State Papers 
of Sir Ralph Sadler, Queen Elizabeth’s 
chief Minister in her affairs with Scot- 
Jand, than bad previously been pub- 
lished in 1720. The private MSS. of 
Sir Ralph had descended to the Clifford 
family through that of Lord Aston, into 
which the heiress of Sadler (Sir Ralph's 
grand-daughter) was married. In 1809 
were published, in two quarto volumes, 
“The State Papers and Letters of Sir 
Ralph Sadler, edited by Arthur Clifford, 
Esq.; to which is added, a Memoir of 
the Life of Sir R. Sadler, with Histori- 
cal Notes, by Walter Scott, Esq.’—so 
that his name appears associated in the 
same title-page with the most successful 
author of the present age. 

In 1811 were announced ‘ The State 
Papers and Letters of Sir Walter Aston, 
afterward Lord Aston, Ambassador in 
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Spain in the reigns of James I. and 
Charles 1.” as printing uniformly with 
those of Sir Ralph Sadler, in two 
quarto volumes (see our vol. LXXXI. i. 
240), but we believe they were never 
published. 

In 1813 Mr. Clifford printed, in 4to, 
*¢ Tixall Poetry, with Notes and Hlus- 
trations ;”” and in 1814, in 8vo, ‘ Car- 
men Seculare ; an Ode in commemora- 
tion of the Hundredth Anniversary of 
the Accession of the House of Hanover 
to the British Throne.” 

In 1817, whilst Mr. Clifford was spend- 
ing some time at Paris with his brother, 
the late Sir Thomas Hugh Clifford 
(afterwards Constable), Bart. * the two 
brothers amused themselves in there 
printing, in 4to, “ An Historical and 
Topographical description of the Parish 
of Tixall, in the County of Stafford, and 
of the most remarkable places in the 
immediate neighbourhood. By Sir Tho- 
mas Clifford, Bart. and Arthur Clifford, 
Esq. ; embellished with fine engravings, 
of which three are from original paint- 
ings: 1. of the famous Judge Littleton ; 
2. of Viscount Stafford, who was be- 
headed in 1682; 3. of Walter, first Lord 
Aston.’’ Also, in 8vo, ‘* Collectanea 
Cliffordiana, in three parts: 1. Anec- 
dotes of Illustrious Personages of the 
name of Clifford; 2. Historical and 
Genealogical Notices respecting the ori- 
gin and antiquity of the Clifford family ; 
3. Clifford ; by Arthur Clifford, Esq.” 

Still more recently Mr. Clifford pub- 
lished an Essay on an improved method 
of teaching the Dead Languages. 


(March, 





M. H. Beacn, Eso. 

Jan. 5. At his seat, Williamstrip 
Park, near Cirencester, in his 70th year, 
Michael Hicks Beach, esq. formerly M.P. 
for that borough ; brother to Sir William 
Hicks, of Whiteumbe Park, in Glouces- 
tershire, Bart. 

He was the younger son of Sir Howe 
the sixth and late Baronet, by Martha, 
daughter of the Rev. John Browne. He 
married, in 1779, Henrietta-Maria, only 
daughter and heiress of William Beach, 
of Nether-Avon, Esq., with whom he 
became possessed of considerable pro- 
perty, and in consequence tvok the 
name of Beach. 

The estate of Williamstrip Park was 
purchased by Mr. Beach of Col. Black- 





* Memoirs of whom will be seen in 
our vol. xc. i, 470. and enlarged in 
Nichols’s Literary Illustrations, vol. v. 
p- 511. in addition to memoirs of other 
members of the house of Constable, 
several of whom have been the elegant 
patrons and amateurs of literature. 
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well. He acquired with it considerable 
interest in the borough of Cirencester, 
which was rendered still more prepon- 
derant by the friendship of the Bathurst 
family, whose seat is also in the neigh- 
bourhood. He was first returned to Par- 
liament for the borough on the vacancy 
occasioned by the accession of the present 
Earl Bathurst to his title in 1794, was 
re-elected in 1796, 1802, 1806, 1807, 
and 1812, and retired at the dissolution 
in 1818. Mr. Beach was a supporter of 
Mr. Fox. 

He bad two sons: 1. Michael-Beach 
Hicks, Esq. born in 1780, and married 
Feb. 1809 Caroline, daughter of William 
Mount, of Wasing, co. Berks, Esq.; 2. 
William-Hicks, born in 1783; and 3. a 
daughter. 





JAMES SmiTHSON, Eso. F.R.S. 


Oct. .. In the South of France, 
James Smithson, Esq. M.A. F.R.S. 

The birth of this gentleman is thus 
described by himself at the commence- 
ment of his will: —‘* J, James Smithson, 
son of Hugh first Duke of Northum- 
berland, and Elizabeth heiress of the 
Hungerfords of Studley, and niece to 
Charles, the proud Duke of Somerset.” 
It is well known that the wife of Hugh 
first Duke of Northumberland was Lady 
Elizabeth Seymour, grand-daughter of 
the same “proud Duke of Somerset.” 
it was the Hon. Frauces Seymour, 
daughter of Charles Lord Seymour of 
Troubridge by his first marriage with 
Mary daughter and heiress of Thomas 
Smith, Esq.,—and thus half-sister to the 
fifth and sixth Dukes of Somerset, the 
latter of whom was “the proud Duke,” 
—that was married to Sir Geo. Hunger- 
ford; but in the account of the family 
in Sir R. C. Hoare’s Hungerfordiana, we 
find no Elizabeth, nor the name of 
Macie, which was that which Mr. 
Smithson originally bore. The family 
of Macie resided at Weston, near Bath. 

James Louis Macie, Esq. was a mem- 
ber of Pembroke College, Oxford, where 
he was created M.A. May 26, 1786. He 
was elected Fellow of the Royal Society 
in 1787, and appears under the same 
name in the Philosophical Transactions 
for 1791; but between that date and 
1803 he chose to change bis name to 
Smithson, although he continued to 
enjoy the property of the Macies. He 
was, we believe, at one time a Vice- 
President of the Royal Society. 

Mr. Davies Gilbert, in his last anni- 
versary eulogy on deceased members, 
thus noticed him :—* Mr. Smithson has 
added eight communications to our 
-Transactions. He was distinguished by 
the intimate friendship of Mr. Caven- 






dish, and rivalled our most expert che- 
mists in elegant analyses: but the lat- 
ter part of his life has been spent 
abroad.” His papers in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions are as follow: in 1791, 
** Of some Chemical Experiments on 
Tabasheer;” in 1803, ** A Chemical 
Analysis of some Calamines ;” in 1806, 
** Account of a Discovery of Native 
Minium;” in 1808, “On the com- 
position of the compound Sulphuret 
from Huel Bogs, and an account of its 
Crystals ;” in 1811, ‘On the composi- 
tion of Zeolite ;” in 1813, **On a Sub- 
stance from the Elm Tree, called Ul- 
min;” and * On a Substance from 
Mount Vesuvius ;” and in 1818, “A 
Few Facts relative to the Colouring Mat- 
ter of some Vegetables.” 

Mr. Smithson’s will was proved in the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury, and 
probate granted to his executors, Messrs. 
Drummond, the bankers, on the 4th of 
November, the effects being sworn under 
120,0007. It is in the band-writing of the 
testator, and is dated the 23d of October, 
1826, at which time he was resident in 
Bentinck-street,Cavendish-square. After 
having devised the whole of bis property 
to Messrs. Drummonds, in trust, and 
desired them to place his property under 
the management of the Court of Chan- 
cery, he bequeaths to Jobn Fitall, for- 
merly his servant, but now of the London 
Docks, for the affectionate regard he bas 
shown to his master and the care he has 
taken of his effects, and in considera- 
tion of his having done but little for 
him, an annuity of 1002. to be paid 
quarterly; the first payment to be made 
within three months after his decease. 
To H.H. Sailly, also formerly his ser- 
vant, but now keeping the Hungerford 
Hotel in Paris, he gives the use of the 
different sums of money he bas lent him 
at various times (and for which he holds 
his bonds or bills, undated) for five years 
longer (should he wish it) on his paying 
five per cent. per annum for that time. 
He then bequeaths the whole of his pro- 
perty, absolutely, of every nature and 
kind whatsvever, to his nephew, the son 
of bis brother, Lieut.-Col. Charles Louis 
Dickenson, for his life; and after his 
decease, to any child or children of his, 
*<Jegitimate or illegitimate,” who may 
survive him, and if more than one child 
survive him, it is to be divided among 
them as their father may think proper. 
Should he fail to divide it, however, he 
desires it may be referred to the Lord 
Chancellor to do so; but in the event of 
bis dying without a child or children, or 
if his child or children die before he, she, 
or they, attain the age of twenty-one, or 
intestate, then the whole of the property 
is to devolve to Jubn Fitall, subject to 
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his annuity, forthe security of which the 
testator intends *‘ stock to stand in this 
country, to the United States, for the 
purpose of founding an institution at 
Washington, to be called the Smithso- 
nean Institution for the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge among men.” 





GENERAL MoncrIEFF. 

Jan. 22. At Versailles, Gen. George 
Moncrieff. 

This officer was appointed Ensign in 
10th foot in 1775, Lieutenant 1776, and 
Captain in the 8lst, 1777. He served 
as a subaltern for three years in Ame- 
rica; and was at the taking of Fort 
Washington, the landing on Rhode 
Island, and battle of Brandywine. He 
afterwards served for three years at 
Gibraltar ; was appointed Brevet-Major 
1793, and Lieut.-Colonel in the 90th, 
1794. He served at Toulon in 1793, 
and in 1794 went again to Gibraltar. 
He was present at the taking of Mi- 
norca; and from thence was ordered to 
Malta, where he commanded a corps of 
Maltese raised by Major-Gen. Graham, 
and where he remained till its surren- 
der, as he did afterwards in Minorca till 
its cession to Spain. He was next 
ordered to the West Indies, but re- 
turned thence in a short time from ill- 
health; in 1809 he was appointed to 
the Staff of the Eastern district, and 
afterwards to that of the expedition to 
Walcheren. He was appointed Major- 
General 1803, Lieut.-General 1810, Co- 
lonel of the late Cape regiment 1811, 
and General 1821. 





Masor-Gen. Davip Stewart, C.B. 

Dec. 18. At St. Lucie, Major-Gen. 
David Stewart, of Garth, Governor of 
that Colony, and C.B. 

Major-Gen. Stewart entered the ser- 
vice as an Ensign in the 42d Highlanders, 
in which corps he was appvinted Lieute- 
nant in 1792. He served in the cam- 
paigns of the Duke of York in Flanders, 
and was present at the siege of Nieu- 
port and the defence of Nimeguen. In 
October 1795 he embarked for the West 
Indies, where he served in the expedi- 
tion against St. Lucie and St. Vincent ; 
was at the storming of the Vigie, where 
his regiment led; and was afterwards 
employed for seven months in unremit- 
ting service in the woods against the 
Charibs, where he had five companies 
under his command. He was promoted 
to the rank of Captain-Lieutenant in 
1796. In 1797 he served in the expedi- 
tion against Portu Rico, after which he 
returned to Europe. 

Captain Stewart next proceeded to 
Gibraltar, and was in the expedition of 
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1799 against Minorca. He was taken 
prisoner at sea, and after baving been 
detained for five months in Spain, was 
exchanged, and embarked with his regi- 
ment from Minorca in July 1800, in the 
expedition to Egypt under Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, and was present in the 
several actions of that campaign. He 
was preferred to a Captaincy in the 90th 
foot, Dec. 15, 1800; restored to the 42d 
in 1802; and promoted, in 1804, to a 
Majority in the 78th, in the command 
of the light battalion of which he served 
at the battle of Maida, in 1806. In 
1808 he was appointed Lieut.-Colonel 
in the West India Rangers; in 1810 he 
was present at the capture of Guada- 
Joupe, for which service, and that at 
Maida, he was rewarded with a medal 
and one clasp, and was subsequently 
appointed a Companion of the Bath. 

He was placed on the half-pay of the 
96th foot in 1815; promoted to the 
rank of Colonel in 1814, and to that of 
Major-General in 1825. 

In 1822 Garth (as the Colonel was 
styled by his countrymen) published, in 
two vulumes octavo, ‘* Sketches of the 
Character, Manners, and present Con- 
dition of the Scottish Highlanders, with 
an account of the Military Services of 
the Highland Regiments; a work 
which attracted great notice, and which 
run through two considerable editions. 
The interesting facts and singular anec- 
dotes which it contains, go far to fill up 
the masterly outline drawn by Sir Walter 
Scott in reviewing the Culloden Papers 
in the Quarterly Review. 

In every relation of life, Gen. Stewart 
was highly esteemed ;—a brave and 
gallant soldier, a patriotic and warm 
lover of his country, he was known to 
a very wide circle in society ; and whe- 
ther as the officer, the citizen, the Scots- 
man, or the man, he was covered with 
golden opinions by all ranks and classes. 
it was only about twelve months ago 
that, with all the spirit and gaiety of a 
youthful veteran, he sailed for St. Lucie, 
to the government of which he was ap- 
pointed; he jested of his return and 
marriage at the end of a few years: he 
had been inured to the worst of climates 
and the greatest of hardships. Very 
recently, in a letter from him, written 
in the most cheerful manner, he con- 
trasted the healthy state of the island 
with what it was when he visited it as a 
subaltern ; but, alas! for the prospect 
of human life, in buw short a time the 
tidings have arrived that this excellent 
man is Do more, 

A portrait of Major-Gen. Stewart, in 
the full Highland costume, by James M. 
Scrymgeour, has been engraved by S. W. 
Reynolds (18 inches by 28). 
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Vice-ADMIRAL FRASER. 

Jan. 11. At Portobello, near Edin- 
burgh, aged 82, Alexander Fraser, Esq. 
Vice-Admiral of the Red, and Equerry tu 
H.R. H. the Duke of Cambridge 

This gentleman was the eldest surviv- 
ing son of Hugh Fraser, Esy., Surveyor 
of the Customs at Lerwick, in Shetland, 
(and fifth in lineal descent from William, 
second son of Thomas Fraser, Esq., of 
Strichen, second son of Alexander fifth 
Lord Lovat, who died in 1558), by Jane, 
daughter of the Rev. Thomas Linning, 
of Walstein. His maternal grandmother 
was eldest daughter of John Hamilton, 
Esq., of Gilkerscleugh, descended from 
the first Marquis of Hamilton. 

In 1760 he entered the Navy, on board 
the Fly Sloop, commanded by the late 
Admiral Gayton, with whom he served 
at the reduction of Belleisle. At the 
conclusion of the war, in 1763, Alexan- 
der Fraser returned to school, where he 
continued until the latter end of 1767, 
and then went as Midshipman of the 
Mermaid frigate, to America, where he 
remained in her three years ; at the ex- 
piration of which, he was appointed act- 
ing Lieutenant of the Bonetta sloop. 

Returning to England in the winter 
of 1772, he passed the usual examination 
at the Navy Office; and in June 1773, 
was ordered on board the Royal Oak, of 
seventy-four guns, at Spithead, where 
he remained till the Autumn of 1774, 
and then again went to America, as 
acting Lieutenant of the Scarborough, 
a twenty-gun ship. 

When hostilities with the colonists 
broke out, it was thought fit to destroy 
some of their sea-port towns ; and Capt. 
Henry Mowat, in the Canceaux, being 
entrusted with the execution of this ser- 
vice, fur which he had a small squadron, 
and 200 additional marines embarked, 
Mr. Fraser was ordered on board the 
Canceaux, as Lieutenant. The town of 
Falmouth, the inhabitants of which had 
opposed with violence the loading of a 
mast ship, being the first object, Mr. 
Fraser was sent on shore with a flag of 
truce, offering to spare the place on the 
condition of the rebels delivering up all 
their artillery and small arms: this not 
being complied with, the squadron open- 
ed a heavy cannonade, and in a short 
time destroyed 130 dwellings, 278 store 
and warehouses, a large new church, the 
court house, and public library. To com- 
plete the demolition of the town, a large 
body of seamen and marines were land- 
ed under Mr. Fraser, who was a good 
deal annoyed by the Americans from 
behind hedges, &c.; but being co- 
vered by the squadron, he re-embarked 
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the whole party, having only a few 
wounded. 

During the ensuing campaign of 1776, 
Mr. Fraser was constantly employed in 
the flat boats at Long Island, New York, 
&c., and particularly at the taking of 
Fort Washington, where he led one of 
the divisions of boats in which the light 
infantry were embarked. At the latter 
end of the year, he returned to England 
in the Bristol, with Lord Sbhuldham, 
who had been superseded in the chief 
command on the American station by 
Ear] Howe. 

In 1777, Lord Sandwich, then at the 
head of the Admiralty, gave Mr. Fraser 
his first commission, with the flattering 
compliment that it was for his services 
in America. The appointment was to 
the Hector, of seventy-four guns, Capt. 
Sir John Hamilton. In June, 1778, our 
officer was ordered to take charge of La 
Licorne French frigate, detained by the 
Hector, and carried her into Portsmouth 
harbour. On the 27th of July, he was 
present in the action between Keppel 
and d’Orvilliers. 

In 1779, the Hector was ordered to 
the West Indies with Sir George B. Rod- 
ney. Inthe summer of 1780, she formed 
part ef a squadron, sent under Cap- 
tain the Hon, W. Cornwallis, to escort 
the homeward bound trade through the 
Gulf of Florida. 

Mr. Fraser afterwards exchanged into 
the Conqueror, seventy-four, as first 
Lieutenant, in order to return to Eng- 
land to join his friend Commodore John- 
stone, who had recently been appointed 
to the command of a squadron destined 
for the reduction of the Cape of Good 
Hope. On her passage home, the Con- 
queror lost her mainmast ina hurricane, 
and was in other respects so much da- 
maged, that it became necessary to keep 
100 men constantly employed during the 
remainder of the voyage, bailing the 
water out at the hatechways. By extra- 
ordinary exertions, however, she arrived 
at Spithead, and her Commander (the 
late Admiral Dickson,) ever afterwards 
declared, that the preservation of the 
ship was in a great measure owing to 
the efforts of Mr. Fraser. Commodore 
Jobnstone having, in the mean time, 
completed the number of bis Licute- 
nants, Mr. Fraser was induced to accept 
acommission for the St. Carlos, a fifty- 
gun ship, armée en flute, attached to 
the armament ; he was consequently in 
the skirmish in Port Praya, when M. de 
Suffrein surprised the British squadron ; 
soon after which event, he was removed 
into the Romney, bearing the broad pen- 
dant of bis patron, with whom he re- 
turned to England. 
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We next find our officer serving as First 
Lieutenant of the Panther, in the action 
with the combined fleets, after the relief of 
Gibraltar, in 1782, by Lord Howe. He was 
afterwards removed into the Ruby, of sixty- 
four guns, one of the ships detached from 
the fleet, and ordered to the West Indies. 
On the passage out, falling in with the ene- 
my’s squadron to windward of Barbadoes, 
the Ruby, after an action of forty-eight mi- 
nutes within pistol-shot, took the Solitaire, 
of equal force, which had thirty-eight men 
killed, and above forty wounded, though the 
Ruby had not a man killed, and but a few 
slightly wounded. 

Having brought the Ruby back to Eng- 
land, Lieutenant Fraser accompanied Sir K. 
Hughes in the Adamant to the Leeward Is- 
lands, where he continued until the Autumn 
of 1786; at which station he had the good 
fortune of acquiring the acquaintance and 
friendship of Lord Nelson, who then com- 
manded the Boreas frigate. In June, 1787, 
Mr. Fraser was appointed to the Colossus, 
seventy-four; but on the armament taking 
place in October, he was removed by Admi- 
ral Pigot, to be first of his own ship, the 
Royal Sovereign, at Plymouth. Thus, when 
the armament ceased, he obtained the rank 
of Commander on the 1st December of that 
year; but remained unemployed till the Au- 
tumn of 1790, when he was appointed to the 
Savage sloop, on the Greenock station, and 
where he continued till the latter end of 1792. 
The Savage was then ordered to the River, 
to assist in carrying to the Nore the newly- 
impressed men; and from thence was sent 
to join Admiral M‘Bride, in the Downs. 

At the breaking out of the war with 
France, Captain Fiaser captured la Custine, 
a privateer, and several Danish ships laden 
with corn, bound to that country. In April, 
1793, he was directed to take the Ferret 
sloop and several cutters under his com- 
mand, and proceed to Ostend: here he re- 
ceived a requisition from the Baron de My- 
lius, to land and take possession of the town 
and garrison ; with which he complied, and 
ran the Savage into the harbour, landing 
about 500 men, partly marines, and partly 
seamen. Onthe Sth, he received from the 
Court of Brussels, the intelligence that Ge- 
neral Dumourier had arrested Buernonville 
and the other Commissioners of the National 
Convention, and sent them to the Count de 
Clayrfait. ‘This intelligence, of infinite con- 
sequence to the war, he instantly trans- 
mitted tothe Admiralty; and it was received 
in so very short a time, that Lord Chatham 
could scarcely believe the officer who brought 
the despatch. In four days afterwards, the 
Freuch army refusing to march to Paris with 
Dumourier, he was himself obliged to fly, 
which of course put an end to the armistice 
between the Prince of Cobourg and him, This 
intelligence Captain Fraser received through 
the same channel, and‘ was equally fortunate 
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in the speedy transmission of it to the Ad- 
miralty. As he necessarily lived on shore, 
the Duke of York was pleased to order the 

issary-general to pay him one pound 
sterling per day for his table, which was 
continued all the time he remained on the 
station. Sir Charles Ross, with the 37th 
regiment, relieved him in the command on 
shore, on the 20th of April; but he still 
continued as Commander of the Naval de- 
partment, until events required a greater 
force, and officers of superior rank. On 
the 1st of July, 1793, he was promoted to 
Post rank, in the Redoubt, of twenty guns, 
the Savage’s crew turned over into her, and 
sent to the same station; where he mate- 
rially contributed to the defence of Nieuport, 
by anchoring close in shore, and firing into 
the enemy’s camp, over the sand-hills. 

In July, 1794, Captain Fraser was ap- 
pointed to the Proserpine frigate, attached 
to the North-Sea fleet, under the orders of 
Admiral Duncan; on which service he con- 
tinued until December 1795, and then re- 
moved into the Shannon, a new frigate of 
thirty-two guns, stationed on the coast of 
Ireland, where he captured the following 
French privateers: le Duguay Trouin, of 
twenty-four guns, and 150 men; le Grand 
Indien, twenty guns, 125 men; la Julie, 
eighteen guns, 120 men; and la Mouche, 
sixteen guns, 122 men. 

In 1799, Captain Fraser obtained the com- 
mand of the Diana, a thirty-eight gun fri- 
gate, in which he escorted a large fleet to 
the West Indies, where he intercepted seve- 
ral privateers. Having been in the course 
of one year twice attacked by the yellow fe- 
ver, he was most reluctantly obliged to re- 
siga his ship, and return to England as a 
passenger in the Invincible. 

Captain Fraser's next appointment was to 
the Berschermer, of fifty-four guns, em- 
ployed as a guard-ship in the Swin, until the 
end of the war. He then joined the Am- 
phion frigate, and conveyed the Duke of 
Cambridge and suite to Cuxhaven. In 1804, 
he was appointed to the Weymouth, another 
frigate ; and svon after to the Hindostan, 
of fifty-four guns. In her he visited the 
East Indies; from whence he returned in the 
summer of 1806, aud commanded in suc- 
cession the Prince, a second-rate, and Van- 
guard, of seventy-four guns. The latter 
vessel, commissioned by him in January1807, 
formed part of the fleet under Lord Gambier 
in the expedition against Copenhagen. 

When the Commander-in-Chief returned 
to England with the Danish prizes, Captain 
Fraser was ordered to remain with the Van- 
guard, and a considerable number of fri- 
gates and sloops, for the blockade of Zea- 
Jand, and the protection of the trade still in 
the Baltic. He remained off Copenhagen 





till the 21st of November. 


Ou the Vanguard being ordered again to 
Copenhagen, in January 1808, our officer, 
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whose health had been considerably bagnieats 
ter 


obtained leave of absence, and soon after the 
command of the Sea Fencibles at Dundee, in 
which he remained until the final discharge 
of that corps, in 1810. On the 1st of Au- 
gust in that year, he was appointed to the 
William and Mary yatch, and at the same 
time selected by the Duke of Cambridge to 
be one of his Royal Highness’s Equerries. 
His advancement to the rank of Rear-Admi- 
ral took place in 1811; to that of Vice-Ad- 
miral in 1819. 

Admiral Fraser married in 1788, Helen, 
eldest daughter of John Bruce, Esq. of Sun- 
burgh, Advocate, and Collector of the Cus- 
toms in Shetland. By this lady he had three 
sons and two daughters: the eldest of the 
former is an officer in the Engineers; the 
second was first Lieutenant of the Magnet 
sloop, which foundered with all her crew on 
the passage to America, in September 1812 ; 
the youngest was promoted to the rank of 
Lieutenant, September 5, 1816. 

A portrait of Admiral Fraser, accompa- 
nied by a long memoir, comprising various 
letters and other interesting official docu- 
ments, was published in the Naval Chronicle, 
in 1814, 








Carratn R. Forey, R.N. 

Dec. 23. At Tournay, Richard Foley, 
Esq. Captain R. N. 

This gentleman was a member of the 
Pembrokeshire branch of the Foleys, the 
son of Richard Foley, Esq., Magistrate of 
Shadwell Police-Office of whom a memoir 
appeared in our Magazine on his death in 
3803 (see vol. LxxilI, p.882), and nephew 
to Admiral Sir Thomas Foley; G.C.B., un- 
der whose auspices he entered the Navy, as 
a Midshipman, on board the Elephant, seven- 
ty-four, in 1800. After the Battle of Co- 
penhagen, we find him serving in the Me- 
dusa frigate, Captain (now Sir John) Gore; 
and subsequently, in the Ambuscade, thirty- 
two, Captain William D'Urban, on the Me- 
diterranean station. In 1806, he received 
a wound at the siege of the Tremiti islands. 
His first commission was dated April 24, 
1807. From that period, Mr. Foley success- 
fully served in the Illustrious, seventy-four, 
and Eagle, of the same force, and Barfleur, 
ninety-eight, until promoted, May 11, 1812, 
to the command of the Zenobia Brig, which 
was employed upon the coasts of Spain and 
Portugal. He obtained Post rank, June 7, 
1814. 

[This short memoir is from the recently- 
published volume of Marshall’s Royal Naval 
Biography, Supplement, Part II, which 
comprises the memoirs of 184 Post-Captains, 
being those of 1812, 1813, and 1814.] 





Rev. Georce Poweut, M.A. 
Feb.20. At his Rooms, in Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, aged 65, the Rev. George 
Powell, M.A, Fellow of that Society, and 
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ps ow Curate of Clifton, in the County 
of Oxford. 

Mr. Powell was born at Clifford, in Here- 
fordshire, June 10, 1764. Having received 
his early education partly at the Grammar 
School in the city of Hereford, and part!y 
at St. Omer, he was admitted a Commoner 
of Brasen-nose College, May 23, 1781. 
During his residence there, he was remarka- 
ble for the vivacity of his disposition, for 
versatility of talent, and an ardent pursuit of 
knowledge. — esteemed a young man 
of great promise, he recommended himself 
by ‘his character and acquirements to the 
Master and Fellows of Balliol; and was by 
them elected Fellow of their Society, No- 
vember 29, 1786. From that period he 
fixed his residence in Oxford, which he very 
rarely could be induced to leave, either for 
business, or for pleasure. He filled, for a 
short time, the office of Tutor and Dean; 
was presented to the small donative of Clif- 
ton, in 1797; and afterwards successively 
held the Vicarage of Abbotsley, and the si- 
necure Rectory of Duloe, both in the pa- 
tronage of his College. 

Soon after his election at Balliol, the Ma- 
thematical and Physical Sciences became the 
chief objects of his attention. To these, 
and particularly Astronomy, he applied with 
indefatigable industry ; yet relaxing his mind 
from severer pursuits, by the study of Mo- 
dern Languagesand BellesLettres. Although 
eminently qualified by his varied information 
and playful fancy to please, as well as to in- 
struct, he for many years secluded himself 
from general society, and appeared wholly 
indifferent to the habits of Academical life. 
In his walks, however, he occasionally seem- 
ed to enjoy opportunities of conversation, in 
which he always displayed an acute and vi- 
gorous mind. Till his health began to fail, 
he discharged with judicious zeal the pas- 
toral duties of Clifton. At that place he 
was equally attentive to the spiritual and 
temporal welfare of his Parishioners, evincing 
by frequent acts of charity a heart feelingly 
alive to the wants of the poor. The same 
anxiety to alleviate the distresses and pro- 
mote the comforts of persons in humble 
stations, appears also in his testamentary be- 
quests. It is to be deeply lamented, that he 
should have withheld from the world the 
fruits of those studies to which he devoted 
a large portion of his earlier life. Had he 
allowed them to meet the public eye, they 
would probably have formed a valuable addi- 
tion to our scientific works, and widely ex- 
tended a reputation for talents and attain- 
ments which, in consequence of his long se- 
clusion, was of late years confined and known 
only to few. 

The greater part of his Library he be- 
queathed to Balliol College. His Mathema- 
matical books, among which is a beautiful 
copy of the “Principia,” presented by Sir 
Isaac Newton to the celebrated Dr, Bradley, 
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he left to the Professor of Astronomy, to be 
deposited in the Library at the Observatory, 
Oxford. 





J. D. Downes, Esg. F.H.S. 

In our Magazine for June last, is recorded 
the death of John Dawson Downes, Esq. of 
Lowestoft, aged 71. 

This gentleman was a diligent and discri- 
minating Naturalist, and one of the most 
skilled of modern amateur Falconers. He 
dedicated a Treatise on the subject of Fal- 
conry, to the present Sir John S. Sebright, 
Bart. 

Mr. Downes was a member of the Horti- 
cultural Society, and latterly paid some at- 
tention to Gardening, being engaged at the 
time of his decease in the prosecution of 
some ingenious experiments relating to that 
interesting and important art. 

In his general character, Mr. Downes was 
an open, plain-speaking, matter-of-fact man. 
Firmly fixed in the principles of a Protestant 
Tory, the specious modern verbiage about 
¢¢ liberality” was peculiarly offensive to him ; 
and he exhibited, altogether, a noble speci- 
men of old-fashioned attachment to ‘‘ Church 
and King ;”"—to the Constitution in Church, 
as it was ;—to the King, as He is, 

Mr. Downes possessed a Library, contain- 
ing many valuable standard works, and, among 
other rare books, some curious old Trea- 
tises upon Hawking. He had also a few, 
but good Paintings, some of them by the 
old Masters. Both the Library and Paint- 
ings were dispersed after his decease, by 
public auction. R.P. 





Francis Downine, Eso. 

Lately. After a long and severe illness, 
Francis Downing, Esq., Deputy Inspector of 
Hospitals. This highly-meritorious Medi- 
cal Officer was the only son of the late Rev. 
Bladen Downing, of Barham, near Canter- 
bury, Chaplain to Francis Earl of Guilford. 
He was apprenticed to Sir Charles Blick, 
one of the Surgeons of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital ; and, when out of his time, was 
so well recommended for his great profes- 
sional skill, that he soon gained an appoint- 
ment as a Staff Surgeon; in which situa- 
tion he served in Portugal and Spain, and 
for several years in Sicily, and afterwards at 
the Battle of Waterloo. On that important 
occasion, he at Brussels paid such unwearied 
and skilful attention to the sick and wounded, 
that he was shortly promoted to be a De- 
puty-Inspector of Hospitals, the duties of 
which he faithfully discharged. 


—o— 
_ CLERGY DECEASED. 

At Tunbridge Wells, the Rev. Thomas 
Brookes, LL.D. Rector of Avening and Hor- 
ton, Glouc. ; to both which livings he was 
instituted on his own petition, about 1816. 

The Rev. Francis Coleman, Rector of 
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Humber, Heref. He was of St. John’s coll. 


Camb. A.M. per saltum 1801, and was pre- 
sented to Humber in 1819, by Lord Chan- 
cellor Eldon. 

The Rev. C. T. Gooch, of Framlingham, 
aged 86. 

The Rev. W. Harris, LL.D. Theological 
Tutor of Highbury college, and pastor of the 
Independent Church at Stoke Nevtogton. 

The Rev. Benjamin Jones, Rector of 
Gwernesney, Monmouthshire, Vicar of Saul 
and Hampton, Glouc. and an active Magis- 
trate for the county of Monmouth. He was 
presented to his rectory in 1812 by the Duke 
of Beaufort, and to Saul by the Rev. Robert 
Halifax, Vicar of Standish. 

At Lampeter, Pembrokes. the Rev. 7m. 
Morgan, M.A. Rector of that Parish, Vicar 
of Llandwy Velfri, with Crinon annexed, and 
a Prebendary of Clyday, in the Church of St. 
David’s. He was presented to Llandwy Vel- 
fri in 1809, by Lord Chancellor Eldon, and 
collated to Lampeter, in 1826, by the Bp. 
of St. David’s. 

The Rev. W. P. Myddelton, B.A. Chap- 
lain to Worcester County Gaol. 

Aged 68, the Rev. John Baptist Proly, 
Vicar of St. Mary’s, Lichfield, and of Bre- 
wood, Staffordshire, first cousin to the late 
Earl of Carysfort, and brother to Mary Lady 
Seaforth. He was the eldest son of the 
Very Rev.Baptist Proby,D.D. Dean of Lich- 
field, who died in 1807, (see memoirs of him 
in our vol. LXXviI, 183, 275; and his epi- 
taph in vol. Lxxx1, ii. 255.) by Mary, dau. 
of the Rev. John Russell, Prebendary of Pe- 
terborough and Lincoln. The gentleman now 
deceased was of Trin. coll, Camb. B.A. 1785, 
M.A.1788. He was presented to his Lichfield 
benefice in 1789, by the Dean and Chapter, 
and to Brewood in 1804, by his father, as 
Dean. Mr. Proby married Mary-Susanna, 
sixth and youngest dau. of Sir Nigel Gresley 
the sixth Bart. and aunt to the present Sir 
Roger Gresley. 

At Alcester, Warw. the Rev. Edmund 
Rawlins, Rector of Dorsington. He was of 
Wore. coll. Oxf., M.A. 1780, and was pre- 
sented to his living in 1816, by W. Raw- 
lins, esq. 

At Dawlish, the Rev. Edward J.W. Valpy, 
M.A. of Emanuel coll. Camb., Rector of St. 
Simon and St Jude, Norwich, and of Stan- 
ford Dingley, Berks ; to the latter of which 
livings he was presented in 1825, by his fa- 
ther the Rev. Edward Valpy, B.D. Master 
of Norwich school; and to the former in the 
following year, by the Bishop of Norwich. 

Aged 62, the Rev. David Williams, Vicar 
of Wigmore, in Herefordshire, to which he 
was collated by the Bishop in 1822. 

Dec.10. At New Brunswick, the Rev. 
David Owen, senior Fellow of Trinity coll. 
Cambridge. This gentleman was the senior 
Wrangler of 1777, the first Smith’s prize- 
man in the same year, and second Members’ 
ptizeman in 1779; he proceeded M.A. 1780. 
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Jan. 28. At Hawnby, Yorkshire, aged 
61, the Rev. William Dowker, Rector of 
that parish, to which he was presented in 
1823 by Lord George Cavendish. 

Fel. 15. The Rev. Nash Kemble, Rector 
of Little Parndon, to which he was present- 
ed in 1812 by Wm. Smith, esq. and Curate 
of Runwell and Ramsden Crays, Essex. 

Feb. 17. At Newton Abbott, Devon, the 
Rev. Rolert Bradford, Perpetual Curate of 
that chapelry and Woolhorough, to which 
he was presented by Lord Viscount Courte- 
nay. He was found dead in his garden, 
having been attacked by apoplexy when 
stooping. 

Feb.18. At Northchurch rectory, Hants, 
aged 74, the Rev. Francis-Henry Barker, 
Rector of that parish and Steppingley, Beds. 
and Vicar of St. Stephen’s, St. Albans. He 
was presented to Steppingley in 1785 by 
the late Duke of Bedford, to his church at 
St. Alban’s, in 1790, by Alfred Fisher, 
Esq., and to Northchurch in 1793 by the 
Prince of Wales; and was admitted to the 
degree of M.A. by accumulation, as of 
Emanuel college, Cambridge, in 1794. 

At Edington, Wilts, aged 77, the Rev. 
William Roots, Vicar of Wilsford and Wood- 
ford, to which united parishes he was pre- 
sented in 1789 by the Prebendary of the 
stall bearing the same name in the cathedral 
of Salisbury. 

Feb. 21. Aged 60, the Rev. Edward Lew- 
ton, Professor of Classical and General Lite- 
rature, Librarian, and Registrar at the East 
India College, Haileybury. He was of Wad- 
ham coll. Oxf. M.A. 1794. 

Feb. 25. At Stewkley, Bucks, aged 66, 
the Rev. Charles Ashfield, Vicar of that 

arish. He was of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
M.A. 1786; and was presented to Stewk- 
ley in 1802 by Dr. Randolph, then Bp. of 
Oxford. 

March 1, At Millbank, Westminster, the 
Rev. John-Thomas Grant, Rector of Butter- 
leigh, Devon. He was of St. John’s-coll. 
Camb. B.A. 1811, M.A. 1815, and was 
presented to Butterleigh in 1824 by Lord 
Chancellor Eldon. 

March 4, At Babergh, Suffolk, aged 45, 
the Rev. Robert Kedingion, Rector of Bred- 
field Combust, and a Magistrate for the 
county. He was formerly Fellow of Caius 
coll. Camb. where he proceeded B.A. 1807 
(being the 11th Wrangler), M.A. 1810; 
and he was presented to his living in 1816 
by the Rev. H. Hasted. 


—@e— 
DEATHS. 


Lonpon anv 1Ts Vicinity. 
Aug. 14. Col. T. Nuthall, E.I.C. 
- Dec. 18. J. Lusignan, esq. LL.D. for- 
merly Anglo-Saxon Professor in the Ionian 
University, and youngest son of the late S. 
Gent. Mac. March, 1830. 
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Lusignan, esq. interpreter to the King for 
the ‘Turkish and Arabic languages. 

Dec.... In Bedford-sq. aged 93, Mrs. 
Hare. 

Jan. 13. In Montagu-sq. Lady Leigh. 

Jan. 19. Aged 21, Mr. George Johnes 
Braine ; and on the 29th, aged 19, his 
brother, Mr. Joseph-Pott Braine, who had 
left Christ’s-coll. Camb. in the middle of last 
term, for the benefit of his health; sons of 
George Braine, esq. merchant, of London. 

Jan. ... The wife of Henry Southey, M.D. 
Physician to His Majesty. 

At Chelsea, Dorothy, widow of T. Bowyer, 
gent. of Buckingham, and only sister of 
late Rev. Dr. Parr, of Hatton. 

Feb. 3. In Lincoln’s Inu Fields, aged 73, 
William Lister, M.D. He married a daugh= 
ter of Isaac Solly, esq. (some memoirs of 
whom will be found in our vol. LxXxI. pe 
189), and has left a numerous family. 

Fel. 16. At her brother’s, George Vin- 
cent, esq. Bedford-st. Bedford-sq. aged 73, 
Miss Hester Vincent, formerly of Churchill, 
Somerset. — 

Feb. 18. At Regent’s-park, aged 62, 
James Cadett, esq. late of Trinidad, 

At Whitehead’s-grove, Belgrave-square, 
in her 26th year, Mary, wife of Robert Bell, 
esq.; and on the 23d, their infant son, 
George- Villiers Bell. 

Feb. 20. Aged 75, Susannah, wife of Wm. 
Dyer, esq. Blackheath. 

Aged 37, Mr. Samuel Booth, of Fleet- 
st. law-bookseller. 

Feb. 21. At Brixton, in her 85th year, 
Mrs. Haighton, sister to the late John 
Haighton, esq. M.D. F.R.S. 

Fel. 22. In her 80th year, Mrs. Eliz. 
Smith, of New Ormond:st. relict of Robert 
Smith, esq. ofeCroydon. 

Feb. 23. Eliz. wife of J. Kunill, esq. of 
Hans-place, Chelsea. 

In Middlesex-place, New-road, aged 86, 
the Chevalier Peter Pesaro, the last de- 
scendant of that noble and illustrious Vene- 
tian family. 

Feb. 26. In College-street, Westminster, 
aged 63, Mr. William Ginger, bookseller to 
Westminster School, and a member of the 
Court of Assistants of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany; and son of Mr. William Ginger, who 
preceded him in the same business, and died 
in 1803. A third generation now succeeds. 

Feb.27. In Bloomsbury-sq. aged69, Jane, 
wife of James Donaldson, esq. 

Fel. 28. In Berner’s-street, in her 70th 
year, Mary, widow of Sir Wm. Bensley, 
Bart. She was the only daughter of Vin- 
cent-John Biscoe, esq. by his first wife, the 
Lady Mary Seymour, only daughter of Ed- 
ward eighth Duke of Somerset, and sister of 
Edward, and Webb, ninth and tenth Dukes. 
In early life she made a tour on the Conti- 
nent with Dr. and Mrs. Chandler, himself 
already the distinguished traveller in Greece 
and Asia Minor: and some years afterwards 
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received into her house in his old age James 
Hutton, not less distinguished in another 
way, as one of the most learned and pious 
members of the Church of the United 
Brethren, and recognised as such by Dr. 
Johnson, On June 12, 1798, she married 
William Bensley, esq. one of the Directors 
of the East India Company, who was created 
a Baronet in June 1801, and whose death 
without issue, in Dec. 1809, is recorded in 
our vol. for 1810, i. 85. Her widowhood 
she passed chiefly in her house in Berner’s- 
street, where her charities were considerable, 
She endured a trying illness of fourteen 
months with the most unbroken patience 
and Christian resignation. 

Lately. In Grosvenor-place, John King, 
esq. Comptroller of Army Accounts, brother- 
in-law to the late Bishop Beadon. He was 
found dead in his bed, after having attended 
his office on the preceding day. 

In Fleet-strect, aged 80, Mr. Pheney, 
upwards of 52 years !aw-bookseller in Inner 
‘Temple-lane. 

In Camden-town, aged 71, the widow of 
Mr. Ryan, bookseller, and mother. of Ri- 
chard Ryan, author of several works in 
poetry and prose. 

At Hampstead, aged 83, Martha, widow 
of J. Aikin, M_D., who died in 1822; and 
of whom an interesting memoir will be 
found in vol. xcitt. i. p. 86. 

March 1. In Dorset-place, aged 59, Geo, 
Tappen, esq. 

March 2. In Lower Grosvenor-st. Col. 
John Mackenzie, C. B. of E. I. C.’s Madras 
establishment. 

In Nelson-sq. Caroline, wife of Thos. Ro- 
binson Williams, esq. of Rhode Island, U.S. 

March 4. At Peckham-grove, the wife 
of Mr. Hewlett, solicitor, of Great James-st. 

In Gt. Russell-st. aged 58, W. Smith, esq. 

March 5. At Chelsea, aged 66, Samuel 
Lancaster, esq. 

At the British Museum, the wife of 
Fred. Madden, Deputy-keeper of the MSS.; 
and on the same day, her infant and only 
child. 

Captain W. Luke, of Newman-st. 

March 9. In Regent-st. James Denny, 
esq. of the Bengal Medical Establishment. 

In Parliament-st. much regretted by his 
riends and neighbours, Henry Watson, esq. 

March 11. In Russell-sq. aged 87, Wm. 
Hay, esq. 

March 13. Henry Hakewill, esq. of 
Brunswick-pl. Regeut’s Park. 

At Camterwell, aged 78, Edw. Venn, esq. 

March 14. In Gower-st. aged 83, Col. 
Wm. Duncan, late of Bengal Service. 

In Brunswick-square, Thos. Meggison, 
esq. of the King’s Remembrancer’s-vitice, 
a Commissioner of Bankrupts. 

March 16. In Russell-square, aged 63, 
Thomas Beckwith, esq. 

March 17. Lydia, wife of Dr. John Sims, 
of Cavendish-square. 


[March, 


Berxs.—Jan. 15. At his residence, at 
Datchet, John Beard, esq. F.S.A. for fifty- 
three years a Proctor of Doctors’ Commons, 
and the only remaining descendant of a 
most respectable and ancient family of the 
city of London. He was favoured with an 
amiable disposition, and the manners of a 
perfect gentleman ; and, by extensive read- 
ing, had acquired a large store of informa- 
tion. In domestic life, he shone as a most 
affectionate husbaud, a good master, sincere 
friend, and virtuous Christian. He was a 
member of the Antiquarian Society thirty- 
four years, and twenty-nine years belonging 
to the Company of Scriveners. He was a 
subscriber to many charities, and his hand 
was always open to assist the needy. 

Feb. 25. At Windsor, Mrs. Kennicott, 
relict of the Rev. Benjamin Kennicott, D.D. 
formerly Canon of Christ Church, 

Bucks.—March 2. Aged 70, John See- 
ley, esq. an eminent printer and bookseller, 
of Buckingham ; and brother of Mr. Seeley, 
bookseller, of Fleet-street. 

Cuesuire.—At Dunham Massey, aged 
58, the Lady Louisa Grey, sister to the 
Earl of Stamford and Warrington. She was 
the fourth dau. of Geo.-Harry, the fifth and 
late Earl, by Lady Henrietta Bentinck, aunt 
to the present Duke of Portland. 

CumpBertann.—Felb. 17. At Carlisle, at 
her mother’s, Elizabeth, widow of Lieut. 
Charles Lockhart, R. N. who died at Bristol 
in December last. 

Devonsuire.—Lately. At Tiverton, aged 
81, Charles Row, esq. of Levenshayes- 
House, near Silverton. 

Dorset.—Lately, at Stourton Caundle, 
Capt. John Serrell, R. N. He received his 
first commission in 1793 ; was made a Com- 
mander in the Echo sloop of war, at Jamaica, 
in 1800, and posted into the Garland frigate, 
on the same station, in 1803. He subse- 
quently commanded the Cumberland, 74; 
the Victory, a first-rate, fitting for the flag 
of Sir James Saumarez; and Helder frigate. 
The last was employed for several years on 
the Baltic station. Capt. Serrell married, 
in 1804, Miss E. Dean, of Liverpool. 

March 1. At Blandford, Cornelia, wife of 
the Hon. Archibald Stewart (twin brother 
to the Earl of Moray) and youngest dau. of 
the late Edmund Morton Pleydell, esq. of 
Milborne St. Andrew. She was married in 
1793; and has left a numerous family. 

March 17. At Castle-hill, Chas. Monta- 
gue Williams, esq., nephew to Robt. Wil- 
liams, esq. M.P. for Dorchester, and one of 
the firm of Messrs. Williams, Deacon, and 
Co. bankers, Birchin-lane. 

Durnuam.—March 8. Helen-Margaret, 
wife of the Rev. T. Gaisford, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek, and Preb. of Durham. 

Essex.—Feb. 17. Mary, wife of Luke- 
Wnm.Walford, esq. of Little Bardfield-Hall. 

March13. At the Grove, Witham, aged 
80, Mrs, Du Cane. 
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March 27. At Colchester, aged 73, Mary 
Anne, relict of the Rev. Tho. Barstow, 
Rector of Aldham. 

Guoucester.—Jan. At Cheltenham, aged 
17, Miss Cann, dau. of Mr. John Cann, of 
Hereford. This highly-talented young lady's 
performances on the flute elicited the ad- 
miration and astonishment of the audiences 
at the recent Hereford and Gloucester Fes- 
tivals. 

Aged 90, J. N. Morse, esq. of Newent. 

At Frampton-on-Severn, aged 72, John 
Earle, esq. 

At Upfield-Lodge, Stroud, aged 73, 
Charles Offiey, esq. 

Aged 20, Emma-Lawrence, youngest dau. 
of Rev. R. L. Townsend, D. D. Rector of 
Bishop’s Cleeve. 

Feb. 20. At Bristol, aged 66, Mr. James 
Niblock. 

Feb. 22. At Clifton, aged 92, the relict 
of B. Bartlett, esq. and sister to the late John 
Palmer, esq. of Bath. 

Feb. 22. Amelia-Maria, wife of the Rev. 
W. Hicks, Rector of Coberly. 

March 2. At Stapleton, aged 65, Charles 
Joseph Harford, esq. 

March 6. At Clifton Hotwells, Theresa- 
Frances, relict of Fitzherbert Brooke, esq. 
of Stanshawes-Court. 

March 8. At Gloucester, Anna-Eliza, in- 
fant dau. of Sir E. S. Stanhope, Bart. 

Hants.—Jan, 21. John Colson, esq. 
many years a considerable corn merchant of 
Salisbury. 

Jan. 23. At Orchard-place, Southamp- 
ton, Cha. J. Henderson, esq. aged SO. 

Feb. 22. Mrs. B. Wollstonecraft, dau. of 
the late Edw. Bland Wollstonecraft, esq. 
formerly of Southampton. 

Feb. 26. At East Cowes, Isle of Wight, 
aged 73, Lieut.-Gen. John Burton, late of 
the Royal Artillery, in which he was ap- 
pointed First Lieutenant 1780, Captain 
1791, Major in the army 1798, Lieut.-Col. 
1803, Colonel R. Art, 1809, Major-General 
1812, and Lieut.-General 1825. He com- 
manded the artillery at the capture of 
Guadaloupe, in 1810, and in consequence 
wore a medal, 

March 7. At Woolvers Dean, Andover, 
Wm. Burrough Child, esq. 

March 10, At the residence of Lady 
Peake, Prinstead, Sarah, wife of Capt. John 
Wyatt Watling, of his Majesty’s ship Hy- 
perion. 

Hererorp.—Lately. At Leominster, aged 
50, G. Allen, esq. a post Captain R. N. 

March 11. Aged 67, J. N. Thompson, 
esq. of Hatchwood, near Odiham. 

Kent.—Feb. 7. At Crofton-court, aged 
21, Eliz.-Louisa, wife of Geo. Tucker, M.D. 
and youngest dau. of Jate H. G. Minshaw, 
esq. 

March 24. At Deal, aged 67, Mary, wife 
of the Rev. Montagu Pennington, Perpetual 
Curate of Deal Chapel, and Vicar of North- 
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bourn. Mrs. Pennington was’ equally dis- 
tinguished by the clearness of her head and 
by the qualities of her heart. The various 
charities of that town and neighbourhood 
had been for many years committed to her 
care, and she fulfilled the sacred trust in 
such a manner as to give equal satisfaction 
to rich and poor. 

Lanc.—Jan. 12. At Preston, aged 59, 
Lieut.-Gen. John Righy Fietcher, As a 
member of one of the first families in the 
county, the deceased General was highly 
respected; whilst within the circle of his 
numerous friends and acquaintance, he won 
the esteem and good wishes of all by his 
uniform kindness of disposition. He entered 
the army at an early age, having been ap- 

ointed Cornet in the 6th dragoons in 1787, 
Caaiennet 1791, Captain 1793, Major 1794, 
Lieut -Colonel in the army 1798, Colonel 
1808, Major-General 1811, and Lieut.-Gen. 
182}. From Nov. 1794, to Dec. 1795, he 
served on the Continent, in the army under 
the Duke of York. 

Linc.—Dec. 13. At Syston Park, Mary, 
wife of Sir John Hayford Thorald, Bart. 
and sister to Sir Charles C. Kent, Bart. 
She was the eldest dau. of the late Sir Chas, 
Kent, the first Bart. by Mary, dau. and coh. 
of Josiah Wordsworth, of Wordsworth in 
Yorkshire, esq.; was married Oct 1, 1811, 
and gave birth to a son and heir in 1816. 

Lately. At Hatcliffe, aged 86, Elizabeth, 
widow of Rev. Anthony Furness, Vicar of 
Cabourn. 

March 5. At Boston, Wm. Ingelow, esq. 
many years banker and merchant there. 

Mippiesex.—March 7. At Bromley, 
aged 60, Joseph Kain, esq. 

March 18. At Hampton Court Palace, 
aged 62, Louisa eldest surviving dau. of the 
late Chas. Chester, esq. of Chichley, next 
brother to the first Lord Bagot, by Catharine, 
dau. of the Hon. Heneage Legge, and sister 
to Sir Chas. Chester and the Countess dow- 
ager of Liverpool. 

Nortuampton.—Jan. 6. Aged 42, Geo. 
second son of the late Mr. Cox, of Gold- 
street. 

March 2. Aged 22, Charlotte-Lucy, el- 
dest dau. of Charles Rathay, M.D. of Da- 
ventry. 

Oxon —Fel. 28. Aged 27, Edw. Dupuis, 
E. 1. C.’s service, third son of the Rev. Geo. 
Dupuis, Rector of Wendlebury. 

Rutianp.—Feb. 23. Aged 71, Bentley 
Warren, esq. solicitor, of Uppingham. 

Suropsuire.—Jan. 2. At ChoburyNorth, 
aged 91, Thomas Mytton, esq. a Justice of 
the Peace for the county. He was formerly 
a member of Balial college, Oxford, where 
he was created M.A. Dec. 16, 1758; andin 
early life was a distinguished barrister in the 
Oxford circuit. 

Jan. 13. At Coalbrookdale, aged 81, 
Anna, widow of Andrew Clarke, esq. of 
Shrewsbury. She was a warm friend to the 
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poor during her protracted life, and has be- 
queathed nearly three thousand pounds for 
the support of different charitable institu- 
tions. Being one of the Society of Friends, 
her remains were interred in their burial- 
ground at Shrewsbury. 

Jan. 26. Aged 51, Mr. Jchn Adney, sen. 
of Rowton in High Ercall. He was one of 
the nearest relatives in collateral descent to 
the celebrated Richard Baxter, who was 
born at Rowton about 1615, and whose mo- 
ther’s maiden name was Adney. 

Feb. 22. Aged 92, the widow of Thomas 
Mytton, esq. of Shipton Hall; she was dau. 
of Sir Henry Edwardes, the 5th Bart. by his 
cousin Eleanor daughter of the third Bart. 
of the same family, and was married to Mr. 
Mytton, in 1759. 

Somerset.— Fel. 22. Aged 64, C, Mus- 
grave, esq. of Taunton. 

At Yeovil, Mary, wife of the Rev, Thos. 
Tomkins. ° 

Feb. 26. At Compton Castle, aged 55, 
John Hubert Hunt, esq. 

Feb. 23. At Wellington, Cheyne, wife of 
Capt. Slade, R.N., and sister to the late 
Chas. Roe, esq. Comptroller of the Customs 
at Hall. 

March 1. At Frome, aged 81, Eliz. relict 
of Rev. E, Napier, rector of Sutton Walrond. 

March 4. At Barrow-house, Eliz.-Mary, 
widow of Arthur Hague, esq. formerly of 
Calcutta. 

Lately. At Ubley, aged 80, Geo. Wright, 
esq. 
Tae Bath, at an advanced age, Catherine, 
widow of Geo. Hyde Clarke, esq. of Hyde 
Hall, Cheshire; by whom she had two sons, 
George Clarke, esq. now of Hyde, and Edward 
of Swanswick. 

At Bath, the infant son of the Hon. Fred. 
Noel, Capt. R.N. 

In her 20th year, Harriet-Anne, eld. dau. 
of F\F.A. Steele, esq. of Shepton Mallet, and 
niece to Sir Richard Steele, Bart. of co. 
Dublin. 

Starrorpsutre.—Feb. 14. Aged 26, John, 
fourth son of Francis Eld, esq. of Leigh- 
ford Hall. 

Lately, At her son’s at Dudley, aged 86, 
Mrs. Priscilla Waring, formerly of Ludlow. 

At Fradeswell Hall, Edm. J. Birch, esq. 

Surrork.—Fel. 26. At Bury, Anne, re- 
lict of the Rev. Thos. Waddington, D.D. 
preb. of Ely. She was the eldest daughter, 
—and co-heiress with her only sister, Mary, 
wife of the Rev. Dr. Chafy, Master of Sid- 
ney College,—of the late John Westwood, 
esq. of Chatteris, in the Isle of Ely. 

Feb. 28. At Lakenheath, in his 73d year, 
Robt. Eagle, esq., a magistrate of Suffolk for 
the division of Lackford. 

Lately. Aged 60, John Fowler, esq. of 
Corton. 

At Col. Pogson’s, Kesgrave Hall, Mrs. 
Williams, relict of Adm. Carthew, formerly 
of the Abbey, Woodbridge. 


(March, 


Surrey.—March 1. At Clandon, aged 
36, the Right Hon. Mary Countess Onslow. 
Her Ladyship was the eldest dau. of George 
Fludyer, esq. by Lady Mary-Jane, sister to 
the Earl of Westmorelard: was married 
July 21, 1818, and has left a daughter, 
Lady Mary-Augusta, and a son, Arthur- 
George Viscount Crauley. 

March 6. At Herne-hill, aged 41, Geo. 
Hundleby, esq. late of Freeman’s Court, and 
of Denmark-hill, Camberwell. He married 
successively two daughters of the late John 
Curtis, of Ludgate-hill, esq. 

Lately. At the Countess of Pembroke’s, 
Richmond, Miss Jardine, daughter of late 
Col. J., Consul-general in Spain. 

Sussex.—March 16. At Brighton, aged 
86, Thomas Pipon, esq., many years chief 
magistrate of Jersey. 

Warwick.—March 1. Aged 50, Charles 
Cope, esq. of Chadlane-hill, Edgbaston, an 
acting magistrate of the county. 

Wirts.—Fel. 28. At Mapperton House, 
aged 8, Margaret-Harriett, second dau. of 
Sir M. H. Nepean, Bart. 

March 8. In the Close, Salisbury, aged 
87, Theodosia, relict of Dr. Frome, for- 
merly Rector of East Woodhay, Berks. 

Wonrcestersuire.—Fel. 18. At Worces- 
ter, Mary, eldest daughter of the late Robt. 
Bourne, M.D. 

March 2. In his 64th year, Wm. Welles, 
esq. attorney, of Worcester. 

Yorksnire.—Jan. 22. At Langton Vica- 
rage, in his 21st year, Mr. John O. S. Chees- 
brough, nephew of the Rev. J. Cheesbrough. 

Jan. 24. At Grimsby, aged 89, John 
Brown, parish, clerk for the last 30 years, 
during a great part of which he was stone 
blind. His remains were followed to the 
grave by a numerous train of children, grand- 
children, and great-grand-children. 

Jan.25. At Owmby, aged 34, Miss Bing- 
ham, who lately kept a boarding-school at 
Brigg; eldest dau. of Rev. Robt. Bingham, 
Vicar of North Kelsey. 

Jan, 29. Mr. Joseph Ferraby, convey- 
ancer, and nephew of late Mr. Cotsworth, 
solicitor, of Hull. 

Jan. 31. At Hiendley, advanced in age, 
Shenley Watson, esq. 

At Elsternwick, in Holderness, aged 75, 
the relict of John Bell, esq. 

Feb. 1. Aged 77, Thomas Hessleden, esq. 
of North Ferriby, near Hull, 

Feb. 18. At Wetwang, near Driffield, aged 
58, Tho. Wilberfoss, esq., whose family had 
resided at Wilherfoss 600 years. 

Feb. 19. At York, aged 82, Mrs. Cayley, 
wife of Samuel Cayley, esq. of Upp Hall, 
Lincolnshire. 

Fel. 20. At Ripon, aged 27, Mr. James 
Dibdin Hubbarde. He was educated for the 
Bar, but subsequently followed the profes- 
sion of a reporter for the press, and was a 
contributor to several of the annuals. In 
January he received severe injuries of the 
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spine, by the overturning ofa Durham coach, 
from which he never recovered. ; 

Feb. 24. Mr. Richard Brooke, of Barns- 
ley, solicitor, late of the firm of Clough, 
Brooke, and Norton. 

Caroline, second daughter of Rich. Kem- 
play, esq. of Leeds. 

Feb. 25. At Hull, aged 74,Geo. Rooth, esq. 

Feb. 29. At the house of her brother, Dr, 
Knight, of Sheffield, Miss Knight. 

March 10. Aged 83, Tho. Watson, esq. 
of Wauldby, near South Cave. 

Aged about 50, J.S. Bennett, esq. of Ap- 
pleby, near Brigg. He was upon the church 
steeple with a friend, when he got upon one 
of the pinnacles, which giving way, he was 
precipitated to the ground, and taken up 
lifeless. 

March 12. At Newland Park, Susan, lady 
of Sir E. Dodsworth, Bart. She was the 
youngest dau. of the late Henry Dawkins, of 
Standlynch, in Wilts, esq. by Lady Jane 
Colyear, aunt to the present Earl of Port- 
more ; and was married, Sept. 29,1804, to 
Sir Edward Smith, who in 1821 took the 
name of Dodsworth. 

March 13. At her brother's, the Hon. E. 
R. Petre, present high-sheriff, aged 32, the 
Hon. Cath. Ann Petre, aunt to Lord Petre. 
She was the youngest child of Robt.-Edward 
the 9th Lord, by his second wife Juliana- 
Barbara, second daughter of Henry Howard, 
of Glossop, esq-, and sister to the present 
Duke of Norfolk. 

Wates.—At Lansaintfraid, Merionethsh., 
aged 22, Mr. Wm, Hughes, Commoner of 
Jesus college, Oxford. 

At Glenyrafon, Eliz. wife of Rev. G. J. 
Bevan, Vicar of Crickhowell. 

Scotianp.—Jan. 4. At Edinburgh, the 
dowager Lady Menzies, mother of Sir Neil 
Menzies of that ilk; and widow of Sir Ro- 
bert the fifth Bart. who died in 1813. 

Jan. 8. At Tors, near Kirkcudbright, Mr. 
John Mactaggart, late civil engineer, on the 
Rideau canal, Canada, and author of ‘¢ Three 
Years in Canada.” 

Jan. 12. At Jedburgh, aged 83, Major 
John Rutherford, late of Mossburnford. 

Jan. 13. At Inches, aged 24, Hugh Robt. 
Duff, esq. younger of Muirtown, and late 
of the grenadiers of the 9th regt. 

Jan. 19. Aged 88, Andrew Wilson, sen. 
esq. an eminent letter-founder, of Glasgow. 

Feb. 11. At Aberdeen, aged 58, Major 
Alex. Dunbar, late 21st regt. 

Lately. At Edinburgh, aged 100, Mrs. 
Henrietta Farquharson, 

At Stitchell house, co. Roxburgh, Ame- 
lia Anne, wife of Sir John Pringle, Bart. — 
She was dau. of Lt.-Gen. Norman Macleod, 
and was married June 2, 1809. 

IrEvLaNpD.— Nov. 14. At Cork, aged 38, 
Major John Malcolm, 42d Highlanders, 

Feb, 23. The wife of Capt. Gill, barrack- 
master at Rathkeale, and son of the late 
Sheriff Gill, of York. 

Lately. At Athlone, of small-pox, after 
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vaccination, Sophia Mary, dau. of Lt.-Col. 
Thomas Paterson, R. Art. 

In Dublin, Louisa, only dau. of late W. 
Edgeworth, esq. and granddau. of. Capt. T, 
Edgeworth. 

Aged 87, the widow of Wentworth Par- 
sons, esq. of Parsonstown, King’s county. 

Aged 82, Oliver Anketell, esq. of Treugh 
Lodge, co. Monaghan. 

At Clonmel, Honor Houlighan, better 
known by the appellation of «¢ Mammy Ho- 
nor,” aged 105 years. She retained her fa- 
culties to the last. 

At Castle Irvine, Eleanor Jones, at the 
advanced age of 105. 


ADDITION TO OBITUARY. 


Sir T. Lawrence’s Witt.—The follow- 
ing is an abstract copy: 

“¢ July 28, 1828.—My collection of ge- 
nuine drawings, by the old masters, which, in 
number and value, | know to be unequalled 
in Europe, and which J am fully justified in 
estimating as a collection at 20,000/. 1 de- 
sire may be first offered to his most gracious 
Majesty King George IV. at the sum of 
18,000/.; and if his Majesty shall not ‘be 
pleased to purchase the same at that price, 
then that the collection be offered at the 
same price to the Trustees of the British 
Museum; and afterwards, successively, to 
the Right Hon. Robert Peel, and to the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley; and if none 
of such offers shall be accepted, then I de- 
sire that the said collection may be forth- 
with advertised in the principal capitals of 
Europe, and elsewhere; and if within two 
years a purchaser shall not be found at the 
sum of 20,0001. then I desire that the same 
may be sold by public auction or private 
contract in London, either altogether or in 
separate lots, at such price or prices, and ir 
such manner, as my executor shall think best, 

«* And I desire that like offers may be 
rade to his Majesty (and if he shall not be 
pleased to make the purchase, then to the 
Trustees of the British Museum) of two 
volumes of drawings by Fra. Bartolomeo, 
from the collection of the late President of 
the Royal Academy, Benjamin West, Esq. 
at the sum of 800/.; and that the series of 
original cartoons of The Last Supper, by 
Leonardi da Vinci, at the sum of 1000/.; 
and my picture by Rembrandt, of The Wife 
of Potiphar accusing Joseph, at the sum of 
1,500/.; and the twosmall pictures by Raffaele, 
from the Borghese collection, namely, one of 
the Entombment, and one of the group called 
The Charity, at the sum of 1,000/. be also 
offered to his Majesty; and if he shall de- 
cline the same, then to the Directors of the 
National Gallery ; and if they decline, at the 
same prices to the Right Hon. Robert Peel; 
and, if he decline, to the Earl of Dudley. 
And if a purchaser shall not be found, 1 
leave it to my executor’s discretion to adopt 
such measures, for disposing of the same, as 
he may think proper. 


ea 
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66 My collection of architectural casts, 
which I purchased from Saunders, Esq. 
for £00/. I desire may be offered to the 
President and Council of the Royal Academy 
of Arts, at the price of 250/.; and if they 
shall decline the purchase, then that the 
casts be sold in the manner directed with 
respect to my property in general. 

** Having, in the year 1825, been ho- 
noured by a mission from his most gracious 
Majesty King George IV. to paint the por- 
traits of his Most Christian Majesty Charles 
the Tenth, and of his Royal Highness the 
Dauphin of France, I had the honour to 
receive from that monarch, as a mark of his 
distinguished favour, a superb service of 
Sevres porcelain. This splendid token of 
royal courtesy, I bequeath to the President 
and Council for the time being of the Royal 
Academy of Arts, to be by them used on 
the birth-days of the King, and at the an- 
nual dinner on the opening of the Exhibi- 
tion, and on other public occasions, in re- 
membrance of the honour conferred by a 
foreign Priuce on the President of the Royal 
Academy of Great Britain. 

** And as to all other works of art in my 
possession at the time of my decease, whe- 
ther pictures, drawings, engravings, bound 
or unbound, casts, marbles, bronzes, mo- 
dels, or of whatsoever other kind, and also 
as to my books, plate, linen, china, and 
furniture, and all other my estate and effects, 
I bequeath the same to Archibald Keightley 
the younger, of No. 5, Hare-court, Temple, 
my executor, to sell and dispose of the same, 
as to him shall seem meet ; and the monies, 
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upon trust in the first place, to pay off my 
just debts, funeral expenses, &c.; and to 
divide the residue into three equal parts ; 
and as to two equal third-parts thereof, to 
divide the same equally among such of my 
uephews and nieces following :—that is to 
say, my niece Lucy, wife of John Aston, of 
Birmingham, merchant, and the children of 
my sister Anu, the wife of Richard Rouse 
Bloxam, D.D. of Rugby, as shall be living 
at the time of my decease; and the issue of 
such as shall have died in my lifetime leaving 
issue; and as to the remaining one third- 

art, to pay the same to my nephew, Henry 

loxam, of Ellesmere, Salop, gentleman, 
upon trust, to invest the same in real or 
Government security, and pay the annual 
proceeds unto my said sister Ann Bloxam, 
for and during the term of her natural life, 
for her sole and separate use; and after her 
decease, to the person or persons entitled to 
the other two third-parts. 

**T authorize my executor to employ such 
artists or other persons as he may think 
proper in arranging my different works of 
art for sale, and preparing any catalogue or 
catalogues thereof, or otherwise, in any way 
for facilitating the advantageous sale thereof, 
as to him shall seem meet, and to make 
such remuneration as he may think rea- 
sonable; and I recommend my highly in- 
telligent friend, William Young Ottley, Esq. 
as a person, from his sound knowledge of 
art, peculiarly competent to the task of ar- 
ranging my various works of art for sale, if 
he will kindly undertake the office.” 





BILL OF MORTALITY, from Feb. 16, to March 23, 1830. 


Christened. 
- 1130 


Luried. 


Males = 1242 


Males 


Females - 1196 2326 Females- 1927 2469 
654 


Whereof have died under two years old 


ro 


Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 


2and 5 205 | 50 and 60 254 
s 5and10 93 | 60and 70 267 
® } 10and20 83] 70and 80 243 





90 115 
80 and 40 192 | 90 and 100 10 


20 and 30 160 | 80 and 
40 and 50 193 





CORN EXCHANGE, March 22. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
s. d s. d. s. d. 
76 0 86 0 29 0 











Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. s. d. s. d. 
35 0 44 0 8s 0 








PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, March 22. 


Smithfield, Hay 22. 15s. to 51. 5s. 


Straw 2/. 8s. to 21, 14s. 


Clover 31. 15s. to 51. 5s. 


SMITHFIELD, March 22. To sink the Offal—per stone of slbs. 


TAGE sssctssesisnccsnse D6: 96 0 48. O88; 
Mutton . ....ccccoceeees 35. Od. to 48s. 8d. 
We cskstccsacenseosesias 4s. Od. to 6s. Od. 
POM secrsstestsssscom 3% Ob. te 4a Vf, 


MN csccscceandeainscvea’ Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
Head of Cattle at Market . March 22: 

Beasts .......es000 2,758 Calves 107 

Sheepand Lambs 17,900 Pigs 210 


COAL MARKET, March 22, 27s, 0d. to 35s. 3d. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 40s. 0d. Yellow Russia, 38s. 6d. 
SOAP.—Yellow, 74s, Mottled, 80s, Curd, 82s.———CANDLES, 7s.per doz. Moulds, 8s. 6d. 
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PRICES OF SHARES, March 22, 





] 


1830, 


At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, "Change Alley, Cornhill. 





CANALS. 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch . 
yen and Oldham . 
Barnsley . - 
Birmingh. (1-8th sh.) 
Brecknock & Abergav. 
Chelmer & Blackwater 
Coventry . . . 
Cromford . . . 
Croydon . we 
Derby . »- « « « 
Dudley. . . . 
Ellesmere and Chester 
Forth and Clyde . 
Glamorganshire . 
Grand Junction . 
Grand Surrey. . 
Grand Union. . . 
Grand Western . 
Grantham . 
Huddersfield . 
Kennet and Avon . 
Lancaster . ‘ 
Leeds and Liverpool * 
Leicester . . ‘ 
Leic. and North’n . 
Loughborough . . 
MerseyandIrwell . 
Monmouthshire . . 
N.Walsham & Dilham 
Nemth i . » « @ 
Oxford . . . 
Peak Forest . 
Regent’s . . 
Rochdale . 
Severn and Wye . 
Shrewsbury. 
Staff. and Wor. 
Stourbridge . .. 
Stratford-on-Avon 
Stroudwater 
Swansea . 
Thames & Severn, Red 
Ditto, Black . . 
Trent & Mersey (sh. ) 
Warvw. and Birming. 
Warwick and Napton 
Wilts and Berks . 
Wore. and Birming. 

DOCKS. 

St. Katharine’s ‘ 
London (Stock) 
West India (Stock) 
East India (Stock) 
Commercial (Stock) 
De so a 

BRIDGES. 
Hammersmith . . 
Southwark . . 

Do. New 74 per cent. 
Vauxhall . . . 
Waterloo . .. 





Ann. of 81. 
Ann. of 7/. 








Price. 
85 
119 
300 
290 
110 
105 
850 
420 
2 
160 
60 
100 
590 
290 
286 
50 
25 
9 
215 
15 
27% 
234 
4524 
280 
88 
3000 
645 
240 
10 
400 
635 
88 
224 
87 
24 
250 
770 
230 
42 
490 
272 
3l 
20 
780 


eceoceoco 


eooocoooce 


oo 


ceocooococe 


cooocooocooocooco 


°o 





-— 24 © 
5 0O 
14 0 
12 10 
6 0 
5 0 
44 & bs. 
18 0 


oeooocoon 


— 
= 


- 
ornrnococoanooooooosnoaoce 





Div.p.ann. 











RAILWAYS. Price. 
Forest of Dean . .|£45 0 
Manchester & Liverp, | 61 pm. 
Stockton &Darlington | 170 0 
WATER-WORKS. 

East London . . «| 115$ 
Grand Junction . 524 
Kent . 413 
Manchester & Salford 40 0 
South London . .| 89 O 
West Middlesex . .| 75 0 
INSURANCES. 
er 65 0 
ee ae 10 0 
Atlas .. -} 11°40 
British Commercial . 5¢ 
County Fire . . . 395 
Megs . «0 6 e 53 
Globe . . s «| 168.0 
Guardian ... 26} 
Hope Life . . R 6% 
Imperial Fire. . «| 115 0 
Ditto Life. . . 11 0 
Protector Fire. . .| 1 13 6 
Provident Life . 19% 
Rock Life . . . 450 
Rl. Exchange (Stock) 186 0 
MINES. 
Anglo Mexican . .| 38 0 
Bolanos .. 480 0 
Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 845 pm 
British Iron... 3} 
Colomh. (iss. at 5 pm) 29 dis. 
Hibernian . 5 0 
Irish Mining Comp” —_ 
Real Del Monte . .{| 52 0 
United Mexican . 19} 

GAS LIGHTS. 
Westminster Chart‘. 55 0 
Ditto, New 1 pm. 

| City. . 190 0 
Ditto, New 1105 
Phenix . « * 3} pm. 
Se —_— 
Bath «. +» « « 255 
Birmingham . . 100 0 
Birmingham& Stafford 98 0 
Brighton . . . 10 dis 

| Bristol . 2. «© « «| 84 0 

|| Isle of Thanet. . .| 2% dis 
. || Lewes . i 18 0 
. || Liverpool . . . «| 8750 
Maidstone . ne _ 
. || Ratcliff . . . .) 40 0 
. | Rochdale — — 
Sheffield < ‘ _ 
Warwick 50 0 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Australian (Agricult!) | 11 dis. 
Auction Mart. . .| 22 0 
Annuity, British . 19 0 
Bank, Irish Provincial | 254 
Carnat.Stock, Istclass | 974 
Ditto, 2dclass_ . 90 0 





Div. p.an® 
£2 10 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp, 


From February 26, to March 25, 1830, both inclusive. 














































































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
s "S 3? 5 3 | a \3 ee . 8 | 
Sa22| 2 |S Berom| weather. | SEs 2| § [33 |Beor Weather 
>So 5 z © “tp Im. pts releSis Over in. pts. 
A= «a =2|| Az or) |= Z| | 
Feb.| ° | © | ° || Mar.| ®° | ° | ® | 
26 | 54 | 56 | 53 || 30, 06)cloudy 14 | 47 | 50 | 38 | 29, 40 rain 
27 | 52 | 56 | 49 ||, 07\cloudy 15 | 44} 44|42{) , 70\showery 
eg | 48 | 51 | 48 || , 29 cloudy 16 | 54 | 58 | 49 || _ » 87\cloudy 
M.1| 51 | 53 | 47 *., 49|cloudy 17 | 54 | 57 | 50 || 30, 10/fair 
2| 50 | 54] 39 || ° , 09 fair 18 | 51/55 | 49} , 20-fair 
8 | 40 | 45 | 37 | 29, 98 fair 19 | 51 | 54/47 |), 10/fair 
4|46 | 50 | 40 » 96! fair 20 | 52| 55/48 || , 30 fair 
5 | 44 | 52 | 38 || - , gsifair 21 | 49 | 51 | 46 | » 07 cloudy 
6 | 40 | 42 | 36 1 > 97 {fair 22 | 46 52 | 49 || 30, 00'fine 
7 | 39 | 50/| 44)|  , 97/fair 23 | 54 | 55145 || , 10 ‘cloudy 
8| 44 | 46 | 46 | , 60/rai 24 | 50! 62/48 || , 30 fine 
9| 47 | 51 | 48°! - , 6e!fair 25 | 54) 65 | 59 ||, 50,fine 
10 | 56 | 57 | 51 || © , 70/cloudy | | 
11 | 54 | 56 | 49 | 30, 00) fair | 
12 | 47 | 58 | 44 || - > 20 fair | 
13 | 49 | 54 ' 41 ||, 04| fair : ; 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From February 26, to March 27, 1830, loth inclusive. 
5 | tal ts tate gles ¢ 4° ¢/ 
Zl4g)9F | 54 S53) oS Seiwbleg| & (22! ee win 
S9| 33 | sf |Re\Rel en eeiszies| & (@<| Bile 
oa] 2B) aS [S28 KB EEG): gy |B g]. 1000 
#| |= | oS fs S8| vie [= a laa 
— | —_———_—_ ——— 
262183924 gio1g 7} ——1004| 1024 1053/20 | 75 76 pm..——| 75 76 pm. 
27/219} 92 41914 3 100% 100§| 1024 $1053.20 (2463) 77 pm.| 76 77 pm. 
1219392 491§ 3 10041024 411053 20 |247 7776 pm.| 914) 76 77 pm. 
2'2194924 $1914 2$ 100§ 10041024 4)1054)20 \246 |76 77 pm.| 92 | 76 77 pm. 
3iShut 93g 3.923 . |1008) 1024 $1064.20 244 7677 pm.| | 76 77 pm. 
4\——| Shut 924 4| 3/1005) 11004|1025 4 Shut, ne \240 —— | 7G 97. pits 
|. ‘924 Q' 'Shut'Shut '102§34| Shut) Shut! 76 pm.——| 76 77 pm. 
oe 92 4 /102g34/—| i767 77 pm.———| 76 77 pm. 
ee ‘924 13 —}103 23|—— —___—_— _______|_ 76 77 pm. 
ane '91¢ 24\—- —— 1023 3, —--——- ——77 78 pm. | 76 77 pm. 
10 y2g 1g ——-——1024 4 —-—_—_—_—————. 91 76 77 pm. 
11|/—— 91f 2}——- 102% §——— 77 pm. | 76 77 pm. 
12|\——| 91§ 2$}————1024 8|—-——/—|_ 77 pm —| 77 78 pm. 
1s\—*| 924 14,103 23, —-—-——|_ 77 pm. —— 77 79 pm. 
15) 92 4———103 4| ——| 77 pm. | 78 79 pm. 
16— 925 4} ——109§ §) ——|——|77 78 pm. ——| 78 79 pm. 
17/——- —-——'92 $—@—- —— 1023 §—_———77 76 pm.——/| 78 79 pm. 
16}— 91% 24|_|__l1023 4\_-___|__| 77 pm.——/ 77 78 pm. 
19|—— y2 3} -—-|-__!1093 ‘{————|_ 77 pm | 77 78 pm. 
20\—— 923 $}-—— 1024 $;— ——_ ——_ |-____ —_| 77 78 pm. 
vs 924 eae nl pee een pene 78 pm.——| 78 79 pm. 
23 92% 4) ——}1023 4\—————_|78 79 pm. ——| 78 79 pm. 
24|—— 924 +$———102§ i—-———| 79 pm. ——| 78 79 pm. 
25|Hol. ———$—<—<$—$$—_—_—_— _—_——! 
26|—— 92%  § ————/102§ _ —- 80 81 pm. 78 79 pm. 
27|—— 924 4! ——'1024 4 —__ —| 81 pm. 79 80 pm. 





South Sea Stock, March 2, 1033.— 








5, 103g.—18, 103%. 


Old South Sea Ann. March 3, 934. 


J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, 


Cornhill, 
late Seenenpoam, Gooptuck, and Co. 





J.B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT- STREET. 
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